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table stabilizer whose amazing thicken- ee Cs 


ing and demulcent properties are 


ideal for cough syrups 


he tiny plant in the picture is known 

as edible Irish moss. It is taken from 
the cold ocean floor and highly refined for 
use in a clear, pure vegetable gelose called 
Kraystay. 

Kraystay, as many manufacturers 
know, provides exceptionally fine control 
in the making of solutions of any desired 
viscosity. It is an excellent vehicle in 
cough syrups...and a reliable suspending 
agent for cocoa or chocolate flavor. 

Kraystay demonstrates still another 
virtue in the preparation of cough syrups 
... it is a demulcent in itself! 





A finer stabilizer. . . with many uses 
By varying the proportions, Kraystay 
will show unusual stabilizing, emulsifying, 
thickening, suspending or gelling proper- 
ties in cosmetics and pharmaceuticals of 
medium or low acidity. 

Kraystay 16-8 is an excellent base for 
syrups, creams or pastes. Kraystay 16-14 
is specifically prepared as a stabilizer with 
low viscosity and good gelling properties. 

To find out more about Kraystay, call 
or write Kraft today. Kraft Foods 
Company, Dept. DC-12, 500 Peshtigo 
Court, Chicago 90, IIl. 





stabilizers: 





WEW!... WEW!/ 


Two new additions to the Kraft line of quality 


KRAFT BLUE LABEL EDIBLE ALGIN 
KRAFT BLUE LABEL NON-EDIBLE ALGIN 








KRAYSTAY 


MADE BY KRAFT 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN VEGETABLE STABILIZERS 
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ys GRASSE, FRANCE 







Natural Flower Absolutes 
Essential Oils, Concentrated Natural Fixatives 
Synthetic Aromatics 







MOUSSE ODORANTE 


A superior quality Oak Moss intended for fine perfumery. 


MOUSSE D’ARBRE 


The standard LAUTIER FILS quality Oak Moss for use in popular 
priced perfumes and soaps. 







LAUTIER FILS also offers the above qualities with most of the color 


removed. 





MOUSSE de CHENE BLONDE 
MOUSSE D’ARBRE BLONDE 


The raw Oak Moss is carefully selected to conform with LAUTIER 
FILS specifications. It is processed at the Grasse factories by time- 







proven methods. 


SANTAL des INDES ORIENTALES 
LAUTIER FILS Sandalwood Oil East Indian is distilled at our Grasse 


factories from selected raw Sandalwood 


LAUTIER FILS, INC. 


321 Fifth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
GRASSE PARIS LONDON BEYROUTH CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SANTIAGO 
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GRASSE, FRANCE 





Natural Flower Absolutes 
Essential Oils, Concentrated Natural Fixatives 
Synthetic Aromatics 


MOUSSE ODORANTE 


A superior quality Oak Moss intended for fine perfumery. 


MOUSSE D’ARBRE 


The standard LAUTIER FILS quality Oak Moss for use in popular 
priced perfumes and soaps. 


LAUTIER FILS also offers the above qualities with most of the color 
removed. 


MOUSSE de CHENE BLONDE 


MOUSSE D’ARBRE BLONDE 


The raw Oak Moss is carefully selected to conform with LAUTIER 
FILS specifications. It is processed at the Grasse factories by time- 
proven methods. 


SANTAL des INDES ORIENTALES 


LAUTIER FILS Sandalwood Oil East Indian is distilled at our Grasse 
factories from selected raw Sandalwood 


LAUTIER FILS, INC. 


321 Fifth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
GRASSE PARIS LONDON BEYROUTH CHICAGO ST, LOUIS SANTIAGO 
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A GREAT OAK +++ 


LIKE THE PROVERBIAL OAK, Avon Allied Products, 
Inc. has its roots deep-down... nourished in the basic 
traditions of our industry. Firmly foundationed on 
the founder’s ideals of integrity, sincerity and crafts- 
manship, the Company has flourished and matured 
into the largest manufactory of Private Brand Cos- 


metics in the world. 


Today, Avon Allied’s branches extend from coast to 
coast and into Canada to serve you more efficiently. 
Yet, its efficiency is never dissipated by over-eager 
attempts to serve a vast number of clients, lest the 
results fall short of the Company’s purpose: To pro- 


duce and assemble products built to the highest 


standard known to the American cosmetic industry. 
When you are considering improving a product or 
creating a new one, it is good to know these things 
about Avon Allied. Take advantage of the opportu- 
nity to use the superior facilities and knowledge 
which Avon Allied’s technical staff puts at your dis- 
posal: Men with a wealth of experience and special- 
ized skills and the most modern scientific equipment 


that can be bought or developed. 


By utilizing Avon Allied’s highly specialized service, 
developed during more than sixty years of successful 
operation, you too may confidently look forward to 


the fulfillment of your own long line of “Great Oaks” 


(Aon Md Ppediictt we. 


Makers of the World’s Finest Cosmetics + Pricate Brand Specialists 
30 BOCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20. N.Y. 
Plant and Laboratories: SUFFERN, N.Y. + PASADENA, €4LIFORNIA « MONTREAL, CANADA 
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BEESWAX U.S.P. 


Choice of the Discriminating 
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Serving the Cosmetic and Pharmaceutical Trades for 69 Years 


Snowflake Brand White Beeswax U.S.P. is endorsed by the cosmetic, drug and chemical professions for purity and whiteness. 
Toilet cold cream manufacturers whose requirements are most discriminating emphasize its perfection. 
Stocks carried at all branch offices. Write for samples and prices. 


E. A. BROMUND CO. 


Established 1880 
Bleachers and Refiners of Beeswax * Spermaceti © Ceresine * Yellow Beeswax ¢* Ozokerite 
Carnauba ° Composition Waxes ° Stearic Acid 
258 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Representatioes: Frank B. Tracy, 201 N. Wells Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; ©. L. lorns Co., 216 S. Seven+h St., St. Louis, Mo.; R. Peltz Co., Drexel Bidg., Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa.; C. J. McAvoy Co., 364 S. Front St., Memphis 3, Tenn.; Hawxhurst & Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Jechnical 
GiycERINE News 


CLEANS AND LUBRICATES HAIR. Non- 


creamy, mildly lubricating, and effec- 





tively cleaning oil shampoos are described 
in a recent article in a leading publica- 
tion. A typical formula contains mineral 
oil, sulphonated castor oil, perfume, pre- 


servative, water and glycerine. (D-7) 
* * *« 


SULFATHIAZOLE NOSE DROPS are made 
with dl-desoxyephedrine hydrochlor- 
ide, sodium sulfathiazole sesquihy drate, 
thiourea, water, and glycerine accord- 
ing to a formula published recently in 


a standard scientific journal. (D-8) 
* = * 


AN IMPROVED AURAL ANALGESIC, de- 
scribed in a recent formulary, contains 
antipyrine, chlorobutanol, benzocaine, 
and glycerine. In this compound, glyc- 
erine acts as an active component and as 


a vehicle for the other medicaments. 





From head to toe... whatever pharmaceutical or cosmetic you compound... 
the chances are, it contains U.S.P. glycerine. Because . . . 


Glycerine is safe. It’s edible and wholesome. It can be applied to any part 
of the body —even to the most delicate membranes. 








(D-9) 
x * * 


CURARE-LIKE GLYCERINE DERIVATIVES. 

Compounds which have physiological 
properties similar to curare are de- 
scribed as ethers of glycerine. (The 
most effective is said to be glycerol 
alpha-ortho-tolyl ether.) The com- 
pounds are claimed to be non-toxic and 


easy to prepare. (D-10) 
7. * * 


READY FOR GOLF? Golfers preparing for 
the first game of the season are advised 
by a leading pro to rub their hands with 


a mixture of glycerine, tannic acid, and 


alcohol. 


— \ 
Glycerine is versatile. It absorbs as much as its own weight gee pert. 11 : 
of moisture from the air. It dissolves many substances not ee ntl ava assOciATION, ' 
soluble in water. It’s almost as sweet as sugar. It’s soluble in 5 GLYCERINE PRODYENUE \ 
water. It has a high boiling point. 295 M —_ Nn. Y- eco of those none \ 

° e ° s YO ° the sov whic 1 
Glycerine is dependable. It’s a definite chemical compound... ail like to es Glycerine New® \ 
furnished in grades that meet rigid standards. You can be sure appearing . pp-10 4 
that the glycerine you use will do precisely what you want it to do. have checked ee oe : 
That’s why—for familiar preparations... for compounds still 9 Eee ra ' 
in the experimental stage — Nothing takes the place of glycerine! ‘ ¥. / 

GLYCERINE Propucers’ AssOciATION 





295 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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ad Both owe their pleasant scent to perfume oils. Often the economical, ; < 
0) lasting, individualized perfume oils were developed and bo = Y. $2 
J a 
< 
supplied by MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, INC. w 
i) 
or No matter what your product...or your budget... you'll find it F i 
j . tee te 
re profitable to consult the Technical Service Division of MM&R. As one . 
t ak 
nd of the world’s great suppliers of Essential Oils, Flavors and Perfuming v 
“( 
materials, MM&R has had more than a half century of specialized 
experience in creating sales-appealing personalities for every type of product. 4 
Our facilities ave available to you without obligation. Call on MMER now! 
) 
. #% Maswus, Magee s Revnano.ine. 
1 AGNU (SINCE 1805... ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST SUPPLIERS OF ESSENTIAL O1LS } 
3 16 DESBROSSES STREET. NEW YORK 13, N.Y. - 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1. iLL. 
LOS ANGELES: BRAUN CORP. - SEATTLE, PORTLAND, SPOKANE: VAN WATERS & ROGERS, INC. + SAN FRANCISCO: BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN CO. 
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In each of these great centers of the Soap, Perfumery and Cosmetics industries there 
is a Chiris company, with a complete production and distribution service. These com- 
technical resources which nearly 
in the World’s Essential Oil and 
available to the House of CHIRIS. 


panies pool all the experience and 
200 years of outstanding leadership 
Aromatic industries have made 





ANTOINE CHIRIS Co., Inc. 


119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


ESTABLISSEMENTS ANTOINE CHIRIS ANTOINE CHIRIS, LT) 
GRASSE - PARIS LONDON 
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Quality and Uniformity 
LIGHT, MEDIUM AND HEAVY GRADES 


Rigid Uniformity in the + Depend on Sturge for 
Specific Grade Desired Quality and Uniformity 


John & E. Sturge timitea 


DISTRIBUTORS: H. J. BAKER & BROS., 271 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE VITAL ROLE OF THE COSMETIC CHEMIST 


in America’s Cosmetic Leadership 


Nowhere else in the world have the art and 
science of cosmetic development achieved 
the high excellence of American products. 
Foremost among the factors responsible for 
the industry’s successes is, of course, the in- 
spired work of American cosmetic chemists. 
It is they who have created the modern 
beauty aids of today. 


Keeping pace with the high standards of 
cosmetic chemistry, over the years Merck 
Fine Chemicals for the Cosmetic Industry 
have provided specialized ingredients to meet 
your specific needs. To insist on Merck when 
buying chemicals is to assure the uniform 
high quality of your products. 


Our cosmetic consulting service is at your disposat 
in connection with development and production problems. 








| aes 
| | | 
MERCK FINE CHEMICALS 
= for the 
COSMETIC INDUSTRY 
aanale & Ae RS Mainline Chemists inca RAHWAY, a a 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St.Louis, Mo. - Chicago, Ill. - Elkton,Va. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd. Montreal - Toronto + Valleyfield 
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In the production of natural and synthetic estrogens—as in 
many other basic materials—S. B. Penick & Company supplies pharmaceutical 
manufacturers with medicinals more than meeting all accepted quality standards 
..- Manufactured under the direction of skilled chemists, these estrogens are 
constantly available. 





GYNESTROL 
(NATURAL Estrogenic Substance) 
Derived exclusively from mares’ pregnancy urine. Sold in bulk, 


with a firm guarantee of potency. Available in crystallizate powder form, in 
absolute alcohol and in vegetable oil solutions. 


DIETHYLSTILBESTROL, U. S. P. 


(Synonym: Stilbestro!) 


The usefulness of this stilbene compound is widely known. 


DIETHYLSTILBESTROL DIPROPIONATE 





| An ester of diethylstilbestrol, preferred by some practitioners. 





HEXESTROL, N.N. R. 


A therapeutic agent stated fo possess some advantages over 
diethylstilbestrol. 


5. B. PENICh @@Na & CUMPANY 


735 WEST DIVISION STREET, CHICAGO 





50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7 
Telephone, COrtlandt 7-1970 - “ Telephone. MOHaowk 5651 
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the subtle, provocative base that makes finest perfumes more dramatic 


ALDINE NO. 1946: a heady specialty base for creating the aldehyde-type fragrance found 


in the most precious perfumes. A smooth, powerful base with great adaptability. 


If you want your perfumes and perfumed products to be described as “exotic”. . . “spell- 
binding” . . . “dramatic” . try this potent specialty base. We'll be glad to send you work 


ing samples of ALDINE NO. 1946, at no charge, of course 


Liew Find: VLE. 


18 Elmcroft Rd., Stamford, Connecticut 


NEW YORK « ATLANTA « CHICAGO «+ DALLAS «+ PITTSBURGH + MEMPHIS « SAN FRANCISCO «+ LOS ANGELES 
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@ An important ingredient in famous cosmetic 
and pharmaceutical formulas for nearly 100 
years, Beehive Brand Beeswax has established 
a standard for purity and quality that is a 
guarantee of plus value in the products em- 
ploying it. 

Made only from the world’s finest grades of 
crude beeswax—chemically tested for purity 
and uniformity—it is thoroughly processed and 
clarified, and sunbleached to a high degree of 
whiteness. . . all under expert laboratory controi. 

As an emulsifier and stabilizer it is valuable 
especially in cosmetic creams, toilet prepara- 


We manufacture beeswax compounds and 
synthetics adjusted to the requirements of 
any manufacturer. 

Write today for folder giving complete 
information. 


tions, pomades and ointments where fine texture 
and attractive appearance are desirable. It does 
not settle out, turn watery or give a curdled 
appearance even under unusual conditions of 
shipment and storage. Many leading cosmetic 
manufacturers prefer it over all other emulsi- 
fiers, declaring that practical experience has 
proved it to be more economical in the long run. 


CANDLE CO., INC. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Est. 1855 
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A few Hints 
on what is NEW... 


Poly-galacto-xylose (Promulsin) makes hair “‘plastic’’ by fixing its gel 
* over the keratin layer. 
It is used in: % hair tonics & fixatives 
% wave setting lotions 
% hair gloss preparations 


The breaking of many creams is due to wrong interfacial tension 

* factors. Estax 37 (a poly-oxy-ethylene ester) added in 2.5-3% largely 

removes that danger. A stable cream should have the right nonionic emulsi- 

fying (Estax) base. Technical advice is available free on the use of the many 
Estax Esters in cream and ointment manufacture. 


A good Perfume depends on the right fixative. Thousands of 

gallons of blended perfumes are of poor quality and “‘cheap”’ character, 
because they lack the quality touch. The perfection of French blends is due 
to the correct choice of fixative. Watford’s range of fixatives is used exten- 
sively by leading French houses to secure the intensely sweet oriental note 
that “‘sells” perfume. 


Pharmaceutical Chemicals now available :- 
‘ Ephedrine Hydrochloride :- (supplies excellent) ; Calciferol & Ergosterol :- 
(supplies steady); Acetarsone & Pentamethylene tetrazol:- (supplies still slow 


but catching up). 


WATFORD 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


25 WEST 44rxh STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone: VAnderbilt 6-0171 
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** You start in the secretarial department but you always 
end up here!" 


KEEPING 
POSTED 


Sickness Insurance Introduced 


HE Bill to implement President Truman’s com- 

pulsory sickness insurance plan was introduced 
into Congress late last month under the sponsorship 
of eight Democratic Senators and two Democratic 
Representatives, The Bill now becomes the Murray 
Mon.) -Wagner ( N. Y.)-Pepper ( Fla.) -Chavez (N. M.)- 
Taylor (Idaho)-McGrath (R. 1.)-Humphrey ( Min.) - 
Thomas (Utah) -Dingell ( Mich.) -Biemiller ( Wis.) Bill. 
It was introduced in the Senate by Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah, and in the House by Representative 
John D. Dingell of Michigan. 

The program is designed to provide medical, surgical, 
dental, and hospital care to 85 per cent of the people 
of the country, 120 million persons. It would be 
financed principally by a 3 per cent payroll tax on 
the first $4,800 of annual income, of which half would 
be paid by the employee and the other half by the 
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employer, making the-maximum tax on an individual's 
income $72, except in the case of the self-employed. 
To this amount the Government would add appropria- 
tions up to one-half per cent of payroll through 1954, 
and one per cent through 1947. The-insurance would 
cover not only the worker, but also his immediate 
family. The Bill’s sponsors placed the cost at $6 
billion, which they declared would be only “slightly 
more than the approximately $5.5 billion our people 
are now spending for medical care.’ However, the 
nature of the Bill makes it impossible to forecast 
the cost since, although some specific appropriations 
are authorized, the measure would permit Congress 
in other cases to decide the amounts necessary. 

In addition to the insurance provisions, the Bill 
provides for: 

\ broad medical research program. 

Expansion of hospital construction, doubling the 
present $75 million authorization for Federal grants-in- 
aid. 

An elaborate program of grants, loans, and other 
incentives to bring medical skills and facilities to rural 
and other shortage areas, with a $35 million appropria- 
tion for the first vear. 

Extension of the present program of grants-in-aid 
for state and local health work. 

Stepping up grants-in-aid for maternal and child 
health and crippled children’s services, providing a 
first-year appropriation of $35 million for various 
programs. 

The insurance feature would be administered by a 
national health insurance board of five persons, working 
in conjunction with a national advisory medical policy 
council of seventeen members. Three members of 
the board would be named by the President, and at 
least one of them must be a doctor. The two other on 
the board would be the Surgeon General of the U. S. 
Public Health Service and the Commissioner for Social 
Security. 


Antihistaminics for Colds 
HE antihistaminic drugs, which are being used 
widely for control of allergic conditions—notably 
hay fever and asthma—are finding increasing applica- 
tion in the control of colds and other respiratory 
diseases. This stems from the work of Captain J. M. 
Brewster reported earlier this year in the U. S. Navy 
Medical Bulletin. Brewster. reports that 90 per cent 
of colds were aborted in 21 cases receiving medication 
one hour after manifestations appeared, and 70 per 
cent symptomatic alleviation was noted in 165 patients 
who took antihistaminics twelve hours after cold signs 
were apparent. Duration of illness was shortened in 
cases where therapy was started too late to arrest the 
cold. 

The difficulty with treatment of colds with these 
products is that medication must start at the “first 
sign of a cold,” and the home medicine cabinet is not 
likely to contain this type of product since they are 
available only on prescription because of their sedative 
and other effects. This means that the doctor must 
be consulted, and this the average patient is not likely 
to do until the cold becomes unbearable. Also because 
of the sedative effect of these preprations, the patient 
must spend the day in bed—or at least in the house. 

Further reports are heard that these products might 
be effective in controlling other respiratory conditions 
as well as insipient cases of tuberculosis. However, 
control of tuberculosis calls for a much earlier diagnosis 
of the disease than is usually possible. 
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Prescription Study Released 
HE Prescription Study of the Pharmaceutical 
Survey, based on an analysis of 13,125 prescrip- 
tions collected during the Fall of 1946 from pharmacists 
in 186 villages, towns, and cities in 39 states, has been 
made available. Conclusions drawn from the study are: 

1. Of the prescription, 62.5 per cent were new and 
34.8 per cent were refills. 

2. ‘“Compounded”’ prescriptions, that is, those call- 
ing for one ingredient prepared (manufactured) by 
the pharmacist, or for two or more ingredients which 
he combined into a finished prescription, represented 
25.9 per cent. “Dispensed” prescriptions, or those 
calling for a single item, official or nonofficial, which 
the pharmacist purchased and provided either in his 
own container or in the original container, with no 
further manipulation other than labeling, represented 
74.1 per cent. 

3. The first five leading forms of medication were: 
liquid (34.7 per cent), tablet (33 per cent), capsule 
(17.1 per cent), ointment (6.5 per cent), bulk powder 
(2.5 per cent). 

4. Number of items written per prescription ranged 
as follows: one-item prescriptions, 77.4 per cent; 
two-item, 10.2> per cent; three-item, 6.1 per cent; 
four-item, 3.8 per cent; five-item, 1.5 per cent; six-item, 
0.6 per cent; seven-item, 0.3 per cent; eight or more 
items, less than 0.1 per cent. 

5. Physicians wrote 91.6 per cent of the prescrip- 
tions, dentists wrote 0.8 per cent, and the balance was 
distributed among veterinarians, homeopaths, osteo- 
paths, chirodpodists, naturopaths. 

6. Non-refillable prescriptions—either for legal rea- 
sons or at the prescriber’s request—represented 17.1 
per cent. 

7. Average price was $1.45. The median price, or 
the price below which there were as many prescriptions 
as there were above it, was $1.00. 

8. The most frequently occurring therapeutic class 
of prescription was the local anti-infective (15.3 per 
cent). Next were the vitamins (10.4 per cent) ; sedatives 
and hypnotics (9.2 per cent) ; antonomic (8.5 per cent) ; 
analgesic (8.4 per cent) ; gastro-intestinal (7.6 per cent) ; 
systemic anti-infective (6.7 per cent) ; cough prepara- 
tions (5.6 per cent) ; hormones (5.7 per cent) ; cardio- 
vascular (4.9 per cent) ; hematic (4.9 per cent) . 

9. At least one prescription specialty was contained 
in 60.8 per cent, at least one U.S.P. item was contained 
in 33.6 per cent, and 7.4 per cent contained at least 
one N. F. item. 

10. To fill all the 13,125 prescriptions studied, 
disregarding geographic variations, a pharmacist would 
have to stock approximately 2,400 items, consisting 
of individual drugs as well as combinations and prepa- 
rations. 

In the order in which they occurred either as in- 
gredients of the prescriptions or as prescriptions them- 
selves, the first 30 items are: 

Thiamin Hydrochloride. 
Riboflavin. 
Phenobarbital. 
Glycerine. 

Sucrose. 

Nicotinamide. 

Vitamin D. 

Ascorbic Acid. 

Codiene Sulfate. 

10. Vitamin A. 

ll. Pyridoxine Hydrochloride. 
12. Sulfadiazine. 

13. Aspirin. 
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14. Menthol. 

15. Acetophenetidin. 

16. Calcium Pantophenate. 

17. Sulfathiazole. 

18. Codiene Phosphate. 

19. Ferrous Sulfate. 

20. Thyroid. 

21. Sodium Chloride, Belladonna Leaf. 

22. Camphor. 

23. Lanolin. 

24. Sodium Bicarbonate, Amaranth. 

25. Ammonium Chloride. 

26. Caffeine. 

27. Penicillin. 

28. Liver. 

29. Sodium Bromide. 

30. Chloroform. 

This list gives striking evidence of the fact that 
doctors consider vitamins of paramount importance 
in the treatment of disease even though criticism of 
their use was profuse on the part of the medical pro- 
fession when vitamin preparations were widely ad- 
vertised to the public. While damning use of vitamins 
on the one hand, the medical profession evidently were 
prescribing them heavily on the other. 

Inferences cannot be drawn regarding many of the 
items on this list because of methods of administration. 
Thus, while penicillin appears in 27th place, this 
includes mainly tablets, ointments, and forms of 
penicillin other than the injectable form which is so 
widely used. The injectable form is not, as a rule, 
obtained on prescription. It is supplied by the doctor 
or the hospital. Aspirin, in 13th place, is another 
indication that caution must be used in taking this 
list as a guide to the importance of the items on it. 
Most times, a prescription is not written for aspirin, 
the patient merely being told to take it at certain 
times. It can be obtained readily, and most often is 
already in the family medicine cabinet. 


Schering Corporation To Be Sold 

HE Government is expected to be ready by mid- 

summer to sell the Schering -Corp., now held by 
the Office of Alien Property. The Federal District 
Court for Southern New York has cleared the way for 
such a sale by dismissing a suit in which the Swiss 
Bank Corp. attempted to prove that Schering was its 
property and not German-owned. The Government 
holds all the common stock of Schering, and 42 per 
cent of the preferred stock. The remainder of the 
preferred is held by U. S. citizens. A prospectus for 
sale is expected to be issued in July or August. 


Physicians Committee Disbanding 

HE National Physicians Committee for the Ex- 

tension of Medical Service, formed ten years 
ago as a means of combatting the need for compulsory 
sickness insurance or other forms of socialized medicine 
in this country, is winding up its affairs and will shortly 
be dissolved. The N.P.C. Board of Trustees states 
that the organization is no longer necessary as the 
American Medical Association has now created its 
own agency to carry on public relations and to further 
the extension of medical care. This new program of the 
A. M. A. “represents the fulfillment of the objectives 
for which the National Physicians Committee was 
created and toward which it has been working,” says 
the Board. ‘During ten years of activity, the National 
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Physicians Committee has brought about the formation 
of forty-seven state committees of physicians and 
forty-six state committees of dentists, in addition to 
other local organizations, that have functioned vigor- 
ously and well. The Board of Trustees now suggests 
to the physicians making up the personnel of these 
state committees that they offer their services to the 
new American Medical Association agency.” 


Danish Insulin Patent Returned 


DANISH patent relating to protamine insulin, 

seized during the war, has been returned to its 
owner by the U.S. Alien Property Custodian. Attorney 
General Tom Clark also ruled that the owner, Nordisk 
Insulin Laboratorium of Denmark, is entitled to 
collect $1,100,000 in accrued royalties from American 
manufacturers. These manufacturers used the patent 
and set royalties aside during the period the patent 
was in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian. 
The patent was seized after the Germans occupied 
Denmark. 


Carson Named for F.T.C. 


HILE President Truman has nominated John 

Carson to fill the vacancy on the Federal Trade 
Commission created by the resignation of Robert 
Freer, considerable opposition seems to he building up 
concerning the confirmation of Mr. Carson’s appoint- 
ment by the Senate. Objections range all the way 
from the fact that Mr. Carson is an independent in 
politics and not a Republican as required to fill Com- 
missioner Freer’s place, to the fact he is affiliated with 
the Cooperative League of the United States, which 
is said to be an organization of consumer cooperatives 
sponsored by and promoted by the CIO, the Com- 
munist Party and radical groups. It appears that a 
full dress hearing to consider Mr. Carson’s confirmation 
will be necessary on the part of the Senate Committee. 


Study the Havana Charter 
“HE Havana Charter for an International Trade 
Organization is attacked by Philip Courtney, 
president of Coty, Inc., in a recently published book 
entitled “Economic Munich,” published by the Philo- 
sophical Library. This Charter is to be submitted to 
Congress shortly for ratification and it is of major 
importance to all businessmen in this country. In 
short it constitutes a change from a national private 
enterprise system to an international planned economy. 
There is much controversy on the subject since most 
persons favor an International Trade Organization 
for study and negotiation of international economic 
problems, but many feel that the Charter is very 
imperfect and carries dangerous implications. 

For those who wish to brief themselves on the subject 
there are, besides Mr. Courtney’s work, the following 
publications against ratification of the proposed Charter 
by Congress: The Winter Number, January 1949, 
of American Affairs, National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York; Report of a Special committee of 
the American Bar Association, November 1948 issue 
of “Business Lawyer;” Resolution of the New York 
Board of Trade, September 1948; Resolution of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, April 
1948; Resolution of the American Tariff League, 
October 1948; Bulletin No. 1600, January 24, 1949, 
of the National Foreign Trade Council; Resolution of 
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the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, February 1949; Resolution of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, March 30, 1949. 

Two publications which favor ratification of the 
Charter are: “A Charter for World Trade,” by Dr. 
Clair Wilcox, published by McMillan Company; and 
Resolution of the National Council of American Im- 
porters, December 1948. 


Christian Scientists Object 

NTERESTING is the objection of the Christian 

Science Church to pending Social Security legisla- 
tion. Through James Watt of Washington, the Church 
stated that the addition of disability insurance to the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance “is something very 
objectionable to Christian Scientist.” He said further, 
“It would require them to pay for and accept disability 
benefits exclusively of a medical nature and under 
medical supervision. Christian Scientists successfully 
rely wholly upon prayer and spiritual means for the 
treatment and cure of human ailments. Medical 
examination, supervision and treatment are directly 
contrary to the teachings of their religion and, if 
forced upon them, would interfere with their con- 
stitutional rights to practice their religion freely. 

“We would like to request that H. R. 2893 (the 
Social Security expansion bill) be amended so that 
Christian Scientists will be completely exempted if 
they so elect; or if not, so that they will receive benefits 
upon the certification of an accredited practitioner of 
healing by prayer or spiritual means and without 
medical examination, supervision or treatment.” 


Adverse Fair Trade Publicity 

HE publicity that fair trade is receiving from its 

application in industries other than the drug and 
cosmetic industry is not doing fair trade any good. 
Department stores are complaining about the discount 
houses which are selling sterling silverware, radios, 
television sets, refrigerators and other household ap- 
plicances below the fair trade prices of manufacturers 
to which the department stores must adhere. Depart- 
ment stores complain that they are tired of acting as 
showrooms for so-called discount houses in these 
fields. Volume lost on fair traded merchandise to 
discount houses has “passed the stage when department 
stores can ignore it,” said a department store official 
recently. So far as fair trade laws covering the products 
of this industry are concerned, the department stores 
generally never looked upon them with favor, preferring 
to attract people to their stores by making loss-leaders 
of many of the products of this industry. Because of 
the relatively low value of the great bulk of the products 
of this industry, and because of the alertness of manu- 
facturers of this industry, prices have been very well 
maintained and no retailers have had any complaint 
about other retailers cutting prices. It is just too bad 
for manufacturers in this industry that fair trade is 
not as successful in other industries as it has been in 
this one. 

The only thing that this industry can do is to continue 
to build up its clean record under fair trade. Prices 
must be advanced, only where absolutely necessary, 
and prices should be reduced whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. It is up to the manufacturers in this 
industry to prove that fair trade prices do not penalize 
the general public by giving the manufacturer too large 
a profit or by covering up inefficiencies in manufac- 
turing and distributing operations. 
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Ammonia-Urea Dentifrices 

HE ammonia-urea dentifrice formula is affecting 

the dentifrice market in a startling way. Not 
only has the R. L. Watkins Division of Sterling Drug, 
Inc., makers of Dr. Lyons Tooth Powder—the leader 
for many long years—introduced a product of the 
new type, but many other leading dentifrice manu- 
facturers are planning to enter field with similar 
products. 

Bristol-Myers, Colgate, Lehn & Fink, Pepsodent, 
Walgreen, Comfort Manufacturing Co., and Sparkle 
Products have recently been licensed to enter this 
market. 

We reported on this new development in October, 
1947, pages 524 and 525. At that time we reported 
the work of R. G. Kesel, J. F. O'Donnell, E. R. Kirch 
and E. C. Wach on control of dental caries with a 
mouth rinse and tooth powder containing dibasic am- 
monium phosphate and urea as the main ingredients. 
Complete formulas for the rinse and the powder were 
given. At the present time the University of Illinois 
has a patent pending on this combination. Licenses are 
being granted by the University of Illinois to those de- 
siring to enter the field. 

Although the formula developed by the originators 
called for a powder type of preparation, and while it 
has been said that a paste could not be used because 
of hydrolysis resulting from the water present, an 
ammonia-urea tooth paste is now on the market. It 
is said that despite any remarkable therapeutic effects 
resulting from use of the ammonia-urea powder, users 
are attracted most strongly to it by its extremely 
pleasing after taste. Advertising claims for the products 
are quite strong in that the claim is made that the 
product will prevent tooth decay. 

Manufacturers of widely distributed dentifrices are 
going to bring the ammonia-urea preparation out under 
names differing from the names of their established 
products. This indicates a desire of these manufacturers 
to get into the market for the new type dentifrice on 
the chance that it might really amount to something 
big, while at the same time indicating a lack of con- 
fidence in the permanence of the market for the new 
product. 

Manufacturers must realize that label claims stating 
that the product will lessen tooth decay bring the prod- 
ucts under the drug provisions of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. Most dentifrices are now under 
the cosmetic provisions of the act. Federal Agencies 
are non-committal as to the claims made for these 
preparations, contending that sufficient evidence is 
not yet available to substantiate the claims made. 

Early this month, the National Better Business 
Bureau issued a bulletin discussing claims for this type 
of dentifrice. The bulletin states: “While it would 
appear to be permissible to claim that conscientious 
brushing of the teeth with a properly formulated 
ammoniated dentifrice, as instructed, may aid in the 
prevention of dental caries, absolute claims for pre- 
—s tooth decay or caries activity should not be 
made. 


Fair Trade Invalid in Florida 


HE adverse Fair Trade Act decision in Florida is 

causing manufacturers in this industry much 
concern. In a six to one decision, the Florida Supreme 
Court has declared the Fair Trade {Act of |that State 
invalid. Manufacturers are afraid that this might 
indicate a new feeling regarding fair trade legislation 
which might eventually mean the death of fair trade 


as we have known it for some years. The Florida de- 
cision, while referring to the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the Act, did not turn on the question of 
constitutionality. Rather was the decision based upon 
the view that use of police power should be “restricted 
to those things which of necessity affect the public 
morals, public health or public safety.’ Also the 
decision states that: “Constitutional law never sanc- 
tions the granting of sovereign power to one group of 
citizens to be exercised against another unless the 
general welfare is served. The effect of this act is to 
grant by indirection sovereign power to one person 
(not necessarily a citizen) to be exercised against 
another.” 

Unfortunately for the welfare of fair trade legislation, 
the case involved resale prices on liquor. This gave 
the court the opportunity to include in the decision 
the following: 

“There is yet another reason why relief should be 
denied this plaintiff. The answer discloses that this 
plaintiff is one of about forty subsidiary corporations 
all owned and controlled by Publicker Industries, 
Inc., a Pennsylvania corporation; that this parent 
corporation and four other corporations control eighty 
to ninety per cent of the alcoholic liquors in the United 
States; that these several corporations utilize numerous 
brands and are taking advantage of this act to create 
monopolies in alcoholic liquors and coerce this in- 
tervenor and other to pay arbitrary, excessive prices, 
thereby fixing prices and wholly stifling competition. 
This allegation is not controverted. His contract is, 
therrefore, contrary to public policy and void, and 
relief should be denied even though the act is not 
constitutional.” 


Deductible Health Insurance Plan 


EPRESENTATIVE Reva Bosone, Democrat of 

Salt Lake City, has what appears like a very 
sensible approach to the question of sickness insurance. 
Her plan is to issue a $50 deductible sickness insurance 
policy after the manner of the policies which are now 
generally in effect in automobile collision insurance. 
She says: 

“Why can’t we work out a government $50 deductible 
scheme for health insurance? The people who find it 
hard to pay doctor bills are those who have had opera- 
tions. That’s what gives them their worries. This $50 
plan would insure that when a family met with a 
real disaster the costs would be taken care of. But 
the family would continue to pay its own small bills.” 

Proponents of Mrs. Bosone’s plan think it would 
eliminate many of the objections to the administration 
plan of compulsory sickness insurance under which 
the government pays all the bills, both small and large. 
Mrs. Bosone sees in her scheme a plan to rid sickness 
insurance of the hypochondriacs who would use up 
the doctors’ time under the administration scheme. 

The Food and Drug Administration is understood 
to have made a seizure of Imdrin, a product for relief 
of the pain of arthritis. The basis for the action appears 
to be the Supreme Court decisions which stated that 
the FDA has the right to consider advertising in 
determining whether or not labels are in violation of 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. It is said that cer- 
tain pieces of the company’s literature conveyed the 
impression that the product constituted a treatment 
for arthritis and rheumatism, whereas other carefully 
read pieces contained qualifications which indicated 
that it was only of value in relieving the pains and 
discomforts of such conditions. 
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Export Controls Discontinued 

XPORT controls were discontinued April 28 by 

the Department of Commerce on 500 items. This 
action enables exporters to ship these articles to any 
part of the world without licenses, but is particularly 
significant in freeing these items for shipment to 
Europe, including Eastern European nations. Items of 
this industry affected include: 

Biologics for human and veterinary use, Cholesterol, 
glandular products, tincture of iodine, menthol, tyro- 
thricin, antipyretics and analgesics, aspirin, bismuth 
tribromphenate, barbiturates, Narcotics (bulk), cin- 
chona alkaloids (except quinidine and its derivatives), 
medicinal alkaloids and salts, parenteral solutions 
(excluding biologics, glandular products, antibiotics, 
and narcotics), calcium phosphate, acetylcholine, be- 
taine hydrochloride, calcium gluconate, bromisovalery- 
lurea, cinchophen, chloral hydrate, choline chloride, 
hestidine hydrochloride, diodract concentrated solu- 
tion, iodophtahalein, rivand, sphynal, prostigaine 
ampuls vasodilator, sodium benzoate, malaria, chill 
and fever remedies. 

Also dental creams and other dentifrices,= talcum 
powder in package and compact powder, creams, 
rouges and other cosmetics, manicuring preparations, 
depilatories and deodorants, hair preparations, pack- 
aged and bulk liquid and solid perfumes, packaged 
and bulk toilet waters, other toilet preparations. 


Drug Export Information 
HE April issue of “World Trade in Commodities, 

Drugs and Toiletries,” contained interesting tables 
giving the export totals for various types of drug prod- 
ucts for the years 1946, 1947, and 1948. Export totals 
for medicinal chemicals, antibiotics, vitamins, proprie- 
tary medicines, and druggists preparations to various 
parts of the world are also listed for the same three 
years. This particular issue, available from the Govern- 
ment Printing office for 5 cents, is Vol. VII, Part 3, 
No. 35. Yearly subscription is $1.50. 


Proprietary Association Movie 

AST month in Washington, the Proprietary As- 

sociation held the premier of the Association’s 
documentary film “For Us The Living.” Present were 
many of the Government officials responsible for 
enforcement of the laws under which the industry 
operates. Many of these officials appear in the picture 
which is a twenty minute production in beautiful color. 
The picture will be shown throughout the country in 
schools and clubs. It is now being distributed and it is 
expected that more than 10 million people will view it 
within the next eighteen months. 

Government officials who aided in the production 
of the picture are: Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar Ewing, Special Aid to the Administrator John 
Russell, Food and Drug Commissioner Paul Dunbar, 
Food and Drug Administration official George Larrick, 
U. S. Public Health Service Surgeon General Leonard 
Scheele, Federal Trade Commission Official William 
King. For the Proprietary Association the work was 
done by Lambert Pharmacal Co. President E. T. T. 
Williams, chairman of the Association’s Public Relations 
Committee; and Bristol-Myers Vice-president George 
McMillan, member of the Association’s Public Rela- 
tions Committee. The Editorial Board which passed 
on the script for the picture included John Russell, 
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George Larrick, William King, E. T. T. Williams, and 
George McMillan. 

The picture is a real tribute to those who conceived 
and carried out the idea of obtaining the cooperation 
of government officials in producing a picture of this 
sort. A viewing of this picture will give the average 
citizen of the country an insight to the way in which the 
industry is regulated by the Government to assure 
safety of the products of this industry. 


Cosmetic Exports in 1948 

OSMETIC exports in 1948 declined 41 per cent 

from 1947 to a total of $14,360,170,;which figure 
was about 2 1/3 times that of 1938, according to T.W. 
Delahanty, Chief, Consumers Merchandise Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. The phenomenal 
contraction of trade with India accounted for a $6 
million decline. Excluding that country, exports de- 
clined only 22 per cent. Dentifrices, the top export 
item in 1947 and 1948, dropped 43 per cent, of which 
decreased shipments to India accounted for 42 per cent. 
Hair preparations, second in value, were down 35 
per cent from India and United Kingdom, markets 
responsible for 34 million dollars in 1947 against less 
than $1,000 in 1948, being responsible for more than 
half the decrease. However, significant gains occurred 
in shipments to Canada, which quadrupled the 1847 
demand, and to Venezuela, with a third more. 

The Philippines remained the leading market with 
$1,268,520, a 5 per cent decline. Talcum powder ship- 
ments slumped 61 per cent primarily because of the 
decrease of over $1 million in shipments to India. 
Face powder and compact powder, down 14 per cent, 
and all creams, lotions, and balms, off 40 per cent, 
were also affected by the loss of the Indian market. 
Lipsticks decreased 32 per cent with about 44 of the 
decline attributed to contraction of Mexican demand. 
Perfume and toilet water were off 41 per cent because 
of reduced shipments to India, the Union of South 
Africa, Mexico, and Venezuela, which countries ac- 
counted for about two-thirds of the decrease. 


McK. & R. Sales and Earnings Steady 
IF THE sales and earnings of McKesson & Robbins— 
nationwide wholesale druggist—mean anything, it 
would appear that the drug business is on a very even 
keel for the past nine months. McKesson sales for the 
nine months ending March 31, 1949, were $272,408,614, 
an increase of $1,864,257, over net sales of $270,544,357 
for the nine months ending March 31, 1948. Profits for 
the nine months ending March 31, 1949, was $6,737,678, 
or $3.75 per share, against $6,764,363, or $3.76 per 
share for the nine months of the previous fiscal year. 
And the first quarter of this year was also on a very even 
keel with a profit of $2,007,185, or $1.11 a share, against 
a profit of $2,007,890, or $1.11 a share for the first 
quarter of 1948. 


Fair Trade, Educational Bureau Formed 

N AN EFFORT to offset the activities of many 

groups and individuals to undermine Fair Trade 
legislation, the Bureau of Education in Fair Trade has 
been formed. Chairman of the Bureau is N. A. R. D. 
Executive Secretary John W. Dargavel, and other 
officials are F. W. D. A. Executive Secretary Ray C. 
Schlotterer, N. W. D. A. Executive Vice-president 
E. L. Newcomb, and N. A. C. D. S. Secretary-Treasurer 
Carl Willingham. 








HE demand of the Food and Drug Administration 
for an amendment to the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act authorizing general certification of the 
products of the industry is one of the most serious 

matters of Government regulation which has faced 
manufacturers in many years. As is generally known, 
the matter has arisen because of the original request by 
the Food and Drug Administration that batches of 
penicillin be certified. The idea of certifying penicillin 
was based on the fact that it was a new item with 
production methods still in a state of flux at the time 
of the request for certification. The manufacturers 
generally backed the FDA in its successful effort to 
obtain an amendment for certification of penicillin. 

With the appearance of streptomycin on the scene, 
the FDA requested an amendment for certification 
of that antibiotic also. Generally speaking, the manu- 
facturers did not support the FDA in its request, 
although they did not oppose it. Therefore, the FDA 
obtained an amendment for certification of strep- 
tomycin. ‘ 

At a later date, the FDA desired authority to certify 
still three more antibiotics and asked industry as- 
sistance in obtaining this power. However, the FDA 
told the industry that sooner or later Congress would 
demand a general amendment to the law setting forth 
provisions for adding new antibiotics without special 
legislation in each case. Of four firms affected by this 
new request, two asked directly for certification, and 
of the three antibiotics involved, two were already on 
the market. Effective new drug applications, therefore, 
indicated that these products were considered safe 
for marketing in that. way by the Federal Security 
Administrator. 

The industry was somewhat puzzled by a situation 
where under the law the Administrator said that in 
the case of Section 505 a drug is safe for use, but then 
turned around and said it also needed certification to 
make it safe for use. Therefore, the industry agreed 
to support an amendment to add the three new anti- 
biotics—aureomycin, chloramphenicol, and bacitracin— 
and then to sit down with the FDA and carefully 
and deliberately study the matter of a general amend- 
ment for certification. In a meeting with the Food and 
Drug Administration on the subject of a general amend- 
ment, the industry laid down a five-point agenda for 
the more detailed discussions that followed. These 
points were: 

1. That definite and serious consideration be given 
to decertification of crystalline penicillin G, dihydro- 
streptomycin, and streptomycin sulfate. 

2. That the basic question of why drugs should be 
certified be explored, and the question of what is wrong 
—if anything—with the New Drug provision of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act be answered. 

3. That the definition of an antibiotic be thoroughly 
explored. 

4. That it be determined what specific criteria 
should apply in deciding what antibiotics would be 
subject to certification. 


5. That there be determined the specific criteria 
which would insure prompt and timely certification. 

Recently the FDA announced that it will exempt 
crystalline penicillin from certification by action of 
the Commissioner of Foods and Drugs. However 
welcome this action may be to the industry, the feeling 
exists that a “serious full dress show” and the strongest 
marshalling of the industry’s forces were necessary to 
bring about this decision which should have been 
entirely voluntary on the part of the FDA. 

As the result of these discussions, industry represen- 
tatives have come to the following conclusions: 1. 
That the FDA is determined to have certification for 
all new antibiotics possible; 2. That limitation to 
antibiotics is purely arbitrary; 3. That, therefore, the 
industry must act with the realization that certification 
eventually might spread out and engulf the entire 
field of drugs; 4. That the FDA now views certification 
as the ideal type of drug control. 

Apparently the Food and Drug Administration is 
desirous of changing the methods of control which 
became effective only ten years ago through enactment 
of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. However, manu- 
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facturers generally, and the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration state flatly that the prime responsibility for 
quality of drugs is that of the manufacturer. Sur- 
prising as it may seem, some manufacturers appear 
to have the erroneous impression that certification 
relieves them of that responsibility, and that the FDA 
has taken over the job of worrying. This is far from the 
truth and the FDA officials will say so. A handful of 
men, no matter how well qualified and trained, cannot 
supervise, control, and assure the safety of all drugs 
made throughout this nation. 

Many manufacturers in this industry are not behind 
the fight of the majority of important manufacturers 
to prevent enactment of legislation which would 
eventually bring about certification of all drug products. 
The reasons why these manufacturers are not part 
of the opposition to such an amendment are threefold. 
First there are those manufacturers whose labels are 
not very important from the standpoint of the pre- 
scribers or users of their products. These manufacturers 
have the impression that certification would help to 
put them on an equal footing with all other manu- 
facturers so far as acceptance of their products is 
concerned. Then there are those individuals who 
always want to be active in promoting a new idea, 
especially if the idea appears to them to have an aspect 
of social significance. This helps to bolster their ego 
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through the false impression that they are working for 
the good of humanity and also through the publicity 
and approbation which they might obtain through 
their efforts. Then there are those manufacturers who 
are totally ignorant of the true significance of what 
lies behind this request for a general certification 
amendment. 

As far as the leveling of the products of all manu- 
facturers to one common plane is concerned, this is 
not a desirable thing. Certainly the pharmaceutical 
industry in this country has not risen to its present 
position of world preeminence by making products to 
minimum standards. The leading firms in the industry 
have gained their high positions by developing original 
methods of improving quality, assuring potency, im- 
proving the forms of the preparations, as well as by 
creating formulation and packaging methods which 
have resulted in greater stability. Furthermore, they 
have developed methods of marketing their products 
that has won high respect and the goodwill of those who 
distribute their goods at various levels. It is to the 
interest of every company in the industry that this 
method of gaining success in the marketing of drug 
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products remain in force and that it not be replaced by 
government approval of a product. General certifica- 
tion would eliminate all incentive for manufacturers 
to engage in research to improve their preparations, 
manufacturers being content to make them to the 
minimum standards required by the government since 
nothing could be gained by any extra effort or expense 
expended. Certainly it cannot be said that it is im- 
possible for new firms to enter the industry and rise 
to positions of prominence, nor can it be said that 
it is impossible for small firms to become big ones under 
the methods that have always been in force. 

A study of the industry today will reveal quite a 
large number of firms which were not in existence some 
fifteen or twenty years ago, as well as a large number 
of firms who have multiplied their output of drug 
products many times in that period. The remarkable 
growth which has taken place in this industry within 
the last fifteen years has been spread widely throughout 
the industry, although the firms who were the leaders 
years ago have likewise reaped the benefit of the general 
expansion and still stand in relatively high positions. 
However, it will be found that a number of the firms 
who were far below these leaders ten or fifteen years 
ago have grown at a far more rapid rate than that at 
which the leaders have expanded, and thus stand in 
better relative positions than was formerly the case. 
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There is certainly no need for anyone who has the in- 
terest of this industry at heart to support any such 
amendment as the FDA is proposing. Furthermore, 
there is certainly no reason for anyone interested in the 
progress of sound therapeutics, which is continually 
resulting in greater benefits to mankind, to favor any 
such amendment of the existing law. 

If one will but look back upon the record of this 
industry since the enactment of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act in 1938, he will realize that under this 
law, as enacted eleven years ago, and enforced during 
the last ten years that it has been effective, the greatest 
advances in therapeutics of all time have occurred. 
New products introduced during that time have been 
tested clinically before they have been allowed to be 
distributed generally. The control of products on the 
market has been much more nearly perfect than at 
any time in our history. The medical and other pro- 
fessions using the products of this industry, as well 
as the public, rightly have greater confidence in the 
products marketed for the maintenance of health than 
at any other time. There has occurred a complete 
reversal on the part of the medical profession from the 
prescribing of fresh sunshine, and rest as a cure for 
almost everything, to the use of specific drug prepara- 
tions for restoration of health. This swing has been the 
result of the sharp competition among manufacturers 
to produce new and better drug products for the al- 
leviation and cure of an increasing number of ills 
which plague mankind. 

Regardless of the ultimate effect which such a change 
in drug control would have upon the future of this 
industry and upon the future of progress in medicine 
to the detriment of the health of man, there will always 
be those who will be interested only in their own progress 
at the moment. These people will fight tooth and nail 
to change the rules so that they can gain a foothold 
through their ability to make products to the minimum 
standards which would be required by the government. 
Then there are those who will fight for such a change in 
the belief that it will widen the scope of the industry 
by resulting in a general lowering of prices for drugs 
to the end that more people will be able to use the 
products of this industry and be benefited thereby. 
Such a viewpoint completely overlooks the fact that 
the real benefit to the general health is resulting from 
the intense research and development which is creating 
new products not only to conquer diseases more surely 
and more swiftly with a great decrease in the cost of 
medical care, but also to conquer diseases which 
previously were uncontrollable. The price paid for a 
drug is dirt cheap if it immediately cures a potential 
case of pneumonia or some other disease which might 
otherwise result in prolonged hospitalization, nursing 
care, and disability. And this is what many of our 
recently developed drug products are doing. 

To those who are not fully acquainted with the 
implications of an amendment such as the FDA pro- 
poses, we advise close study of the situation for their 

(Continued on page 640) 
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NCREASED public emphasis on good health 
is the reason why R. Lincoln McNeil, president 
of McNeil Laboratories, and reelected president 
of the American Drug Manufacturers Associa- 

tion, gave for his forecast, before the recent ADMA 
annual meeting, that 1949 drug store sales volume 
will hold its own despite declining sales in other 
retail fields. Both Mr. McNeil and association 
Executive Vice-president Carson P. Frailey devoted 
the major parts of their annual addresses to the 
inter-relationship between pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers and dispensing retail pharmacists. Stating 
that predictions have been made that total consumer 
income might decline 6 per cent by the end of the 
year, Mr. McNeil stated that “retail drug volume 
may equal 1948, or at worst the decline should not exceed two per cent. 

Since pharmaceuticals represent such a stabilizing force in retail drug store 
volume, said Mr. McNeil, all segments of the pharmaceutical production-distribu- 
tion team have an important community of interest, adding: 

“The wholesale and retail distributors of our pharmaceutical products are all 
part of the very important health team which moves drugs from the scientist’s 
test tube to the patient’s bedside. We can make the products and inform the 
doctor about their usefullness, but we still must remember that without the help 
of the retail pharmacist, the public could not benefit from the fruits of modern 
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therapeutic research.” 

“Despite the nostalgic yearnings some of us may have for the good old days 
in Pharmacy when the man behind the counter actually compounded most of his 
prescriptions,” Dr. Frailey said, ““we must face the fact that the dramatic advances 
of modern American medicine and Pharmacy have brought about significant changes 
in the character and practice of the profession. While some have viewed these 
developments as deteriorating the position, and destroying the rationale, of the 
profession, I cannot accept this view. The rapid growth of the modern pharmaceu- 
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tical industry, with its tremendous investment in basic and applied research, last- 
minute production facilities, and exacting control systems, has served to free the 
practice of Pharmacy—-at the dispensing level—from much of the hand labor that 
was previously involved.” 

Reporting for the Legislative Section of the Association, Chairman Leslie D. 
Harrop dwelt at considerable length on the attempt of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to obtain a general certification amendment to the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act and thereby become the sole arbiter on questions of efficacy of drugs. 
From discussions with FDA officials regarding a general certification amendment, 
Mr. Harrop said his committee had arrive at “certain inescapable conclusions.” 
They are: 

1. That the Food and Drug Administration is determined to have. certification 
for all new antibiotics that can be gathered into the fold. 

2. That the limitation to antibiotics is purely arbitrary. 

3. That from the foregoing we must make our decision not limited to its effect 
on antibiotics but with realization that eventually it will spread out and engulf 
the entire field of drugs. 

1. That certification is now viewed by many in the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion as the ideal type of drug control. 

“We and the Food and Drug Administration say flatly the prime responsibility 
is that of the maker of the drugs. Unfortunately some of our own members have a 
misguided idea that certification relieves them of that responsibility. They feel 
that a government bureau has taken over their job of worrying. This is not true. 
No people in the world would deny it more quickly than those in the Food and Drug 
Administration. How can a handful of men—no matter how well qualified and 
trained—supervise and control and assure the safety of drugs made all over this 
land? 

“Certification is not a shifting of responsibility. It merely adds one more check 
to the many checks and assays and tests that every one of our members imposes 
upon each of his products. If there is no inherent difficulty in the assay method; 
if there are no unusual vagaries in the product; why repeat and repeat and check 
and check the results over and over again? Of course each additional check adds 
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G. WINNETT, president of Bullock’s, Inc., one 

of the leading department stores of the United 

States, says in an interview with Women’s Wear 

Daily that 46 per cent of present Bullock execu- 
tives have been with the company for less than five 
years. Commenting on this statement, the writer 
observes that this is a shockingly large percentage, 
although he has no doubt that in this respect Bullock’s 
is very little different from any other large retail outfit 
in the country. 

This comment will receive hearty mutual agreement 
from many observers who have felt that the enormous 
turnover both among retail executives and salesgirls, 
is a serious fundamental weakness which must be 
overcome if renewed aggressive selling is going to 
play its expected and prominent part in injecting new 
vigor into our production and our economy. 

The fact that our retail buyers and merchandisers 
lack the experience and the training that can properly 
reflect the personality and the ideal of a major store 
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in a community, must present a very serious problem 
to store owners who have built their businesses by 
identifying their stores in their communities with 
character that has won public esteem, and in some few 
cases, public affection. 

This writer states that he is continually hearing 
complaints from manufacturers that the merchandise 
they present to buyers is “pushed aside and belittled 
chiefly for the reason that the buyers themselves are 
ill-informed with regard to what really represents 
quality.” Said one producer, “They know nothing 
about materials and evidently they do not want to 
learn.” 

This industry has frequent experiences with the 
buyer who knows nothing about the historical traditions 
of the trade, the painfully built-up reputations of some 
manufacturers, the elementary basic experiences upon 
which to form an estimate of quality or an understand- 
ing of consumer wants, which would enable him to 
distinguish between a false or fleeting enthusiasm and 
a sustained well-founded interest. Even more tragic, 
there are buyers who, if they do know, have a cynical 
and callous disregard for inherent value. 

There is a certain toilet goods buyer of a major store 
in this country who was appointed to this position 
after more than 10 years association with a cosmetic 
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manufacturer where he had been employed as _ the 
cosmetic chemist. Shortly after he assumed this position 
as toilet goods buyer of a leading department store, a 
friend remarked to him that he must occasionally be 
amused at the presentation of a cosmetic salesman, 
when a quick examination of the product would very 
soon enable him to make an objective appraisal of the 
quality of the product. This friend was assuming that 
a good technical or chemical training in formulating 
and manufacturing cosmetics was an unusual but a very 
valuable asset to a buyer of cosmetics. However, this 
buyer replied, “When any salesman comes in to see 
me I never take the cap off the bottle or the jar. I 
don’t give a damn what is in it; all I want to know is 
will it sell.” 

Not too long ago this industry went through a few 
months period where a new product caught popular 
fancy in an amazing splurge of retail and public buying. 
Several companies jumped into the manufacture of 
this product without any chemical preparation or 


testing and with heavy mass advertising, mostly in 
the quick action space of newspapers. Many millions 
of units of this product were sold in a few months 
and then almost as suddenly as it had appeared, this 
product was no longer visible on the cosmetic scene. 
The sad truth is that this product did not live up to the 
promise of the advertising. It failed to do its job and 
several millions of dollars which the consumers had 
spent for this product was not only wasted, but to a 
not yet determined degree it left a very sour taste in 
the mouth of the public for a parallel and thoroughly 
legitimate type of cosmetic. 

One manufacturer who had viewed this entire 
episode with distrust and distaste happened to remark 
to the buyer of one of America’s finest stores, ““Why 
did you get behind that sort of stuff and accept so 
much newspaper advertising, identifying your store 
with that kind of product, when you knew that it 
was not only sensational, not only unproven, but 
obviously open to very grave suspicion?” This buyer 
remarked with a very cynical laugh, “You are not trying 
to blame me for making a few bucks, are you?” 

It would be interesting to stop and observe here 
that there are two alternate conclusions which could be 
formed from this type of operation. One conclusion 
would be that when the public is deceived and is in- 
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duced to spend its money for a product of inferior 
quality not worth that money, or for a product which 
fails to perform, then the public does not attach any 
blame to the retail store, but fastens all its resentment 
on the manufacturer whom they identify through that 
brand. It would be very difficult to persuade us that 
this is entirely true. 

But if this conclusion is true,—that the public 
absolves the retailer when they are misled or deceived 
in the quality of a branded product,—then we must 
assume that a great deal of the thinking and the 
philosophy which has entered into the theory of selected 
selling is without foundation. 

In selected selling a primary factor in the selection 
of any store by a manufacturer is that there is a high 
degree of compatibility between his ethics as a manu- 
facturer and the way in which he conducts his business 
and the ethics of the retail store and the way in which 
it conducts its business. It is commonly supposed in 
the case of a prestige manufacturer, or one seeking 
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prestige, that the association of his company name and 
the brand name of his product with a leading respected 
retailer in any community is a powerful asset which he 
must attain and retain. 

But if we follow the conclusion stated above, that 
the public places no blame on the retailer in the sale 
of a product which completely fails to give any satis- 
faction, then we must, of course, seriously question 
whether that retailer has any such thing as what we 
commonly define as store clientele and whether it 
has the loyalty and the esteem of the people in its 
community. Certainly tactics of this kind are the 
tactics that we might expect from any one depending 
upon purely transient trade. 

It is difficult to make such business methods conform 
to the philosophy of business that must rule an in- 
stitution which stands out in front of all its peers in 
public esteem. And yet, we must accept the sad fact 
that these conditions do prevail, that they are shock- 
ingly widespread, and that one primary cause must 
certainly rest in this rapid turnover of executives 
which denies the individual either the time to adjust 
his temperament to the philosophy of the store or to 
acquire an elementary education in the purchase and 
sale of the commodities for which he is responsible. 

The other conclusion must be that the store is held 
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at least equally responsible with the manufacturer by 
a dissatisfied purchaser. The more this store has 
acquired a reputation for specializing in quality mer- 
chandise or for good value or for integrity, the more 
the store must suffer for this action of its employee. 
If we accept the fact, which I believe to be true, that 
many great retailers have reputations and prestige 
in their communities that equal or exceed that of any 
manufacturer entering their communities, and if we 
further accept the fact that it is a general practice in 
the manufacturing industry to fortify localized reputa- 
tions by associating manufacturers names with those 
of the stores in such things as cooperative advertising 
and store display, then we must further accept the 
fact that where a store is injured by such acts of an 
employee that all of the manufacturers in that depart- 
ment, to some degree, have suffered in their standing in 
that community. 

Although there are no facts available to prove a 
statement of this sort, the recent episode referred to 
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above has generally brought about a conclusion in 
the industry that there has been a mutual loss in public 
confidence and public buying for both retail stores and 
for manufacturers of allied products. 

Everything that we have said about the status of 
the retail buyer and merchandise manager may be 
applied with equal force to the retail sales clerk. If 
these two business executives bear the responsibility 
for the choice and the selection of the merchandise 
offered their clientele, then of equal importance to the 
manufacturer is the fact that the retail salesgirl or 
sales clerk bears the full responsibility of selling and 
moving these products into the hands and the homes 
of the consumer. 

If because of this excessive turnover, manufacturers 
find that retail people have no basis upon which to 
appraise the relative quality of their goods and their 
standing in the industry, if they are unable either to 
buy or to sell with adequate knowledge and in the 
spirit and the tradition of their store, then we are 
certainly arriving at a point where all industry, includ- 
ing retail executives, manufacturing executives, and 
the producers who supply materials, must recognize 
this as one of the primary obstacles to a revival of 
healthy vigorous business. 
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RESEARCH AND NEW PRODUCTS 


By GUSTAVE J. MARTIN, Sc.P. 


ALES organizations and sales manage- 

ment share many of the overlap 

problems between management and 

research. The success of sales man- 
agement depends upon the current gross 
volume. This naturally leads to views 
opposed to those of research. Sales de- 
sires to maintain volume even if it takes 
one hundred new products a year. Sales 
rarely accepts the fact that they have no 
reasonable chance of properly marketing 
one hundred products. Research wants sales to establish the maximum number of 
products on which a real job can be done. Research hates to see its ideas wrecked 
on the unproductive concept of casting the bread upon the waters. If sales would, 
by study of the market, determine the maximum number of items which can be 
reasonably put across in one year, then Research could aim at that number and 
do a better job on each one. Both Research and Sales could do a better job on a 
smaller number of products. Sales tends much too much toward the idea of “Let's 
add the product; we won't do any promotion on it; it can’t possibly hurt our 
general program; and we will sell a few thousand dollars worth in a year.” 

Sales should permit Research to have a voice in establishing expected, estimated, 
anticipated volume on a new product. Sales naturally will underestimate, and 
Research overestimate the actual potential; but if both are permitted an estimate, 
there is a better chance of accurate forecast. Some test of the mettle of a sales 
organization should be imposed and Research should have a voice. This would be 
on a consulting basis but if Research consults Sales, then Sales should consult 





Research. 

The Research department must be the conscience of the Sales department and 
nobody gets along too well with his own conscience. Claims made for products 
should be approved by Research. The concept of positive high pressure salesman- 
ship is passing; the day of implantation with the medical profession of limitations 
as well as merits is here. Too often selling organizations do not concede the point 
that reputation and honesty build sales as well as carefully chosen quotes and 
excerpts from clinical reports. Admitting the defects of a product can win friends 
for us, the medical profession wants to know and should know the imperfections 
of new remedies honestly compounded. Some balance is in order. Again, joint 
consultation would solve the problem. 

Sales, on approaching Research with a request for a product, should automatically 
commit themselves to a gross volume, if only to prove they have studied the market 
and are familiar with demand. All too often, Sales will state that they would like 
such and such a product; but they make no commitment on probable success with 
the item once Research has produced it. 

If Sales expects to recommend lines of research development, then Sales should 
permit Research a voice in determing which products will be promoted and ad- 
vertised. If Sales expects to criticize taste etc. on a product, then Research should 
be in a position to criticize the aesthetic taste shown in advertising that product. 
There have been successful human beings who worked with their conscience and 
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there are successful sales organizations that work along with Research and are 
outstandingly successful. 

Sales is perfectly willing to charge up to Research a product that barely gets by 
on Sales; but such credit is hard to get when the product is a success. Sales may 
indeed make the first sale but we all know darn well that the product makes the 
second sale and all other sales. No selling organization, no matter how good, can 
resell an item that doesn’t have the stuff. Research conceded the fallacy of the 
axion about the mouse trap but the old one about a good sales department disposing 
of horse manure in large quantities is equally fallacious. 

Products are the life blood of a drug company; they are the offspring of Research 
and no full-blooded Research organization likes to see its promising children ignored, 
\ product launched with the customary blotter, index card, and good wishes is a 
product ill-fed, ill-housed and ill-clothed. No worth-while product deserves such 
a fate. 

Petty criticism and quibbling over product constitutes another of the major 


offenses committed by Sales against Research. The color is wrong . . . the product 
should be chartreuse and not a bright green. The content is wrong . . . the 
product should have six milligrams of thiamine per cc. and not five milligrams. 
The taste is wrong . . . this time they want a vanilla ice cream soda. 


Merit of a product frequently does not cause production to grin and bear relative 
difficulty of manufacture. An item easy to make is desired. If there are any difficul- 
ties to be met, then it is the fault of the research group. 

Production does not lean heavily enough on Research at the time of transfer of 
a product. Production is much too much inclined to grab the ball and run only to 
stub the toe on the ten yard line; and then scream for proper interference ; calling on 
Research, 

Production wants absolute freedom of source for each component of a given 
formulation. Research cannot permit this. No adequate specifications can be 
given on some raw materials which are components of tricky preparations. Research 
cannot state specifications and say go ahead and buy the material anywhere as 
long as it meets those specifications. Often years of research would be required 
before it would be possible to set up specifications so rigid as to exclude any pos- 
sible complications. 

Production invariably tends to cut corners on its own. The original method of 
manufacture and formulation is modified slightly. No modification in formula or 
method should be adopted without first being okayed by Research. 

Production holds the view that Research is the fringe on the top of the buggy. 
There is generally an element of resentment against Research based on the false 
notion that Production is more essential to a company than is Research. A funda- 
mental alteration in philosophy, an adjustment in thinking toward the idea tha} 
there are three or four legs on a stool instead of one would be indicated. A little 
mental hygiene directed toward the elimination of the J AM, and the introduction 
of WE ARE. 

It is generally known that small scale operations bog down when transferred 
to large scale practice. Production tends to use this fact in its own defense but not 
with regard to Research. The idea is that Research should be able to formulate 
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The picture on the left is a view of reactor 
operating platform. Two panel mounted ther- 
mometers record temperatures reactors. Below 
are shown a panel of Air-o-line wet and dry 
bulb thermometers which control temperature 
and humidity of series of cabinet driers 
Photos courtesy G. D. Searle & Co 
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ECHNIQUES in the manufacture of ethical phar- 
maceuticals have undergone many changes and 
improvements since the founding of G. D. Searle 
& Co. 61 years ago. 

Over the years the trend toward utilizing synthetic 
chemicals as ingredients in pharmaceuticals has in- 
creased so that today chemical manufacturing con- 
stitutes a very important part of Searle’s production. 
In many cases, ingredients are more economical to 
synthesize than to refine from natural sources. Further- 
more many substances used widely by physicians 
cannot be found in nature and therefore must be 
manufactured—Aminophyllin, for example. 

Success in obtaining desirable yields of these synthetic 
materials and in safeguarding their purity is due in 
part to extensive and modern instrumentation which 
has been engineered for chemical processing. In this 
article some of the techniques for instrumenting both 
large and small batch operations are described. 


Many Chemical Reactions Performed 

Some of the technical names applied to the chemical 
operations performed at Searle include: methylation, 
chlorination, diazotization, ring closing, and Friedel- 
Krafts reaction. The character of each reaction de- 
termines the type and extent of instrumentation 
required. 

It is an established fact in chemical circles that the 
speed of most chemical reactions approximately doubles 
for every 10-degree (Centigrade) rise in temperature. 
Where reactions are carried out in closed vessels, close 
attention must be paid both to temperature and 

























































































pressure, not only from the standpoint of safe operation 
but also as a consideration of product yield and quality. 

Organic chemicals, which are the chief concern at 
Searle, are quite sensitive to temperature, many of 
them decomposing at fairly low temperatures. A 
difference of a few degrees in carrying out some of 
these reactions often has a tremendous effect on the 
yield of desired material. Should the temperature 
become too high, undesirable side reactions or decom- 
position may occur, whereas at temperatures too low, 
the reaction will not proceed to completion. 

Often it is necessary to control the rate of reaction 
most carefully especially where the reaction becomes 
self-catalyzing beyond a certain critical temperature. 
In such cases it is necessary to switch instantly from a 
supply of steam to a source of cooling water. 


Controlling Critical Reactions 

Many of the chemical reactions are carried out in 
glass-enameled, steam-jacketed reactors of the type 
illustrated. These vessels are equipped with agitators 
driven by explosion-proof motors. Because of the ex- 
tensive use of highly volatile and inflammable solvents, 
explosion-proofing of all equipment is highly important. 
All instruments used in this area incorporate spring- 
wound chart drives. 

There are about 20 reactors varying from 50 to 2,000- 
gallon capacity in the chemical department. Each of 
these reactors is equipped with an indicating-recording 
thermometer (mercury filled) to constantly guide the 
operator. The chart records are also useful in our 
accounting and quality control departments. 

To increase response speeds of these systems, the 
glass-enameled wells, in which the stainless steel 
thermometer bulbs are inserted, are filled with mercury. 

The reactors are heated with 35 psig steam. Some 
of the vessels are connected to glass-lined condensers 
and vacuum pumps and frequently are used as stills. 
Vessels of this type are equipped with Brown recording 
compound pressure-and-vacuum gauges, as well as 
with a recording absolute pressure gauge, which plays 
an important role where operations are carried out at 
pressures below 100 millimeters of mercury. 

When the processes are operated in comparatively 
low-pressure ranges, the effects of barometric pressure 
changes are very marked. For example, when operating 
at a pressure of 50 millimeters of mercury absolute, a 
change in barometric pressure of 5 millimeters, which 
is not an unusual change, represents a 10 per cent 
change of the desired operating pressure. By employing 
an absolute pressure gauge, which is automatically 
and continuously compensated for barometric pressure 
changes, the operator is guided by the exact, absolute 
pressure in the vessel and not by the difference in the 
pressure of the vessel and that of the atmosphere. 

By equipping one of the reactors with an automatic 
timer, it is possible to charge the vessel at the close 
of one working day and have steam admitted automati- 
cally to the vessel during the early morning of the 
(Continued on page 636) 








COSMETICS 


Manicure Preparations 


By HARRY HILFER 


HE most important manicure preparations have 

already been covered by the previous papers. 

It was thought best to include for the sake of a 

comprehetisive survey other preparations many 
of which have become obsolete and others whose 
importance has faded because of changing fashion 
trends. 


Nail Whiteners 

These preparations’ function was to whiten the ends 
of the finger nails. They were applied by means 
of an orange stick or a file to the underside of the ends 
and then rubbed in until a uniform film was applied. 
They consisted of an ointment base in which was 
incorporated zinc oxide or titanium dioxide which was 
the whitening agent. The base consisted of a mixture 
of petrolatum, mineral oil and usually beeswax into 
which the whitening agent was ground. 
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Functions and 


Formulations 


Part III 


The importance of this preparation has faded because 
of the modern tendency to apply lacquer to the whole 
nail surface. This trend has obviated the need of nail 
whiteners since their function is no longer a necessary 
one. There is however a small market for this prepara- 
tion among women who have not succumbed to the 
modern nail lacquer trend and who therefore desire 
white tips. 

Nail whiteners may be packaged in a small jar or in 
tubes since they may be used conveniently in either of 
these forms. 


Buffers 

Before the advent of lacquers for almost universal 
use, one of the important preparations in a manicure 
set was the nail buffer. It was designed to enhance 
the sheen of the nails and consisted essentially of an 
abrasive which was mild in its character, usually tin 
oxide. The powder was used with a soft cloth buffer 
and did a satisfactory job in this manner. 

The buffer’s function has been replaced in its entirety 
by the use of colorless lacquers which are capable of 
forming a film whose sheen would be much greater 
than any of the buffers. The colorless lacquers are 
now being used even for men, 


Oil Dryers 

There have appeared on the market, but without 
any too great success, preparations whose functions 
were to increase the drying rate of lacquer films after 
application. They consisted of non-volatile oils which 
acted as solvents for the lacquer volatile components, 
but without dissolving the nitrocellulose resin and 
plasticizer base. Most of those examined consisted of 
mineral oil or mixtures of mineral oil and a fixed oil 
such as cottonseed or olive oil. The theory behind 
their formulation sounded good enough, but the variable 
which was not too well considered was how soon 
after application the dryer should be applied. The 
use of the dryer too soon after the lacquer application 
ruined the character of the film since it was dissolved 
by the lacquer solvents and therefore interfered with the 
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proper setting of the nitrocellulose, resin and plasticizer 
base. Under any circumstances their use had a strong 
tendency towards removing some or all of the plasticizer, 
since these substances (notably diethyl phthallate) 
are easily dissolved by fixed oils. Their use had more 
disadvantages connected with them than the one ad- 
vantage of speedier drying. 

Aside from these considerations, the drying time of 
most of the lacquers now sold cannot be considered 
so great that outside mechanical aids are necessary 
to overcome any tediousness attached to their use. 
Actually after a two minute wait the film has dried 
far enough so that casual abrasion will not hurt it. 
The argument advanced is that at this stage immersion 
in water would spoil the film, but it is extremely un- 
likely that any woman would apply lacquer to her 
nails immediately before washing dishes. 

A field for new manicure preparations would lie 
perhaps in an entirely different direction, and that is 
ease of application. Application by means of the 
present types of applicators is an exacting and tedious 
chore. It was once suggested to me that if anyone 
could find a method of formulating a lacquer which 
would be substantive to the nails without touching the 
surrounding tissues, it would be a big advance, since 
application could be accomplished by dipping the 
fingers into a cup holding the lacquer. The idea has a 
great deal of merit, but it is rather difficult to visualize 
how it could be carried through. However extreme 
it may sound, it is the ultimate in ease of application 
and any idea which approaches this goal has some 


merit. 


General Comments 

Manicure preparations have become an important 
part of good grooming, and even the older more con- 
servative cosmetic manufacturers have incorporated 
them into their lines. Their use is not confined to the 
U. S. A., since large amounts are also consumed all 
over the world. There have been various criticisms 
made concerning their use, particlarly the danger 
to allergic people. Whatever the basis for such criticism 
may have been, the number of sufferers could not have 
been great enough to cause them to be unpopular. 

There have been cases of allergic dermatitis reported 
in the medical literature traceable to the use of lacquer 
and even to one of the components in it. Unfortunately, 
there are people who could develop allergies to even 
the most unreactive of materials, a fact which is 
recognized by all manufacturers. I have seen no 
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statistics which would enable me to point out a greater 
percentage of trouble due to lacquers than to any other 
cosmetic item. In their formulation it is well to avoid 
the use of known allergies, that is substances which 
show a greater susceptibility for the induction of such 
trouble than others, but if the formulation contains 
no toxic agent, it will usually be safe. 

At the same time, however, new synthetic chemicals 
whose properties may suggest their use in lacquers, 
should be investigated thoroughly from a_ biological 
and allergic standpoint. Too often the enthusiasm 
aroused by physical properties of new substances which 
would increase the efficiency of the finished cosmetic 
has caused manufacturers to jump the gun before 
proper investigation of physiological and histological 
effects, leading to a series of complications which are 
not easily overcome. Such an occurrence hurts not only 
the offending manufacturer but his competitors since 
in the public mind all of them are associates in the 
same pool. 

Their is nothing healthier, however, than systematic 
investigation of new materials as they become available. 
\ good middle course in which all factors are checked 
is usually a safe one. In spite of all precautions some 
quirk may make itself apparent only after the product 
has reached the consumer, but leaning backwards by 
no developments, whatsoever, leads to a stagnation 
from which a non-recoverable decay inevitably sets in. 

There was a great deal of criticism directed against 
several lacquer distributors because of a bad reaction 
(physiological) to one of the manicure preparations 
they placed on the market. Investigation proved that 
the product was placed through all the necessary 
medical tests to determine its fitness for use. In spite 
of these precautions, the regrettable series of events 
occurred. These manufacturers have my profound 
sympathy and good wishes. They tried to market what 
they thought was a better product—acceptable medi- 
cally. I hope that the suffering they endured as a 
result of this setback will not keep them from continuing 
their investigatory research so that they may again 
place on the market a better product. 

Manicure preparations of all cosmetics are more 
affected by changes in fashions and by fashion trends. 
It is therefore a dynamic business since it is so easily 
catalyzed by external stimuli. Only by being elastic 
enough in their method of thinking and working could 
the manufacturers survive. Continuous investigation 
therefore becomes a necessity as important as their 
advertising. 
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ammonium germicides have attained a prominent 
place in the fields of antisepsis and disinfection.’ In 
line with this view is the statement by McCulloch 
and his associates* that these compounds are being 
adopted in practically every field in which germicides are 
used. They cite the fact that the label under which the 
U. S. Navy purchased one such product gave directions 
for general disinfection; ward disinfection; sick room 
uses; disinfection of surgical instruments, rubber goods, 
clothing, linens and towels, toilets and urinals, cuspi- 
dors, garbage pails, gas masks, drinking glasses, china- 
ware, kitchen utensils, and also for use as an antifungal 


agent. In order to be effective, the concentrations must 
be adjusted to the specific conditions of use. 

These experts also point out that the characteristics 
of the quaternary ammonium compounds are unlike 
most of the bactericides with which the medical pro- 
fessions are familiar. This is well brought out in the 
discussion of benzalkonium chloride appearing in the 
N.N.R.18 Here it is stated that when employed in 
solutions of the proper dilution, the official (U.S.P.) 
quaternary is an effective, non-injurious surface disin- 
fectant which is germicidal for many pathogenic 
nonsporulating bacteria and fungi after several minutes 
exposure. Solutions of benzalkonium chloride have 
low surface tension and possess detergent, keratolytic 
and emulsifying actions. These properties favor pene- 
tration and wetting of tissue surfaces. The solutions are 
said to be emollient and to be relatively non-irritating 
in effective concentrations. The compound is suitable 
for general use in the prophylactic disinfection of the 
intact skin or mucous membranes and in, the treatment 
of superficial injuries and infected wounds in solutions 
ranging in concentration from 1:40,000 to 1:1,000. It 
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ESPITE certain known limitations, the quaternary 








is also employed for the preservation of sterilized surgi- 
cal instruments and rubber articles during storage. 
Remembering that similar statements could be made 
with regard to Ceepryn, Phemerol, Hyamine 10-X and 
probably other high grade quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds, it is possible to consider the specific indications 
for these agents. Data of this sort with respect to 
benzalkonium chloride U.S.P. is given in the N.N.R.'8 
as follows: For the preoperative disinfection of the 
unbroken skin or the treatment of superficial injuries 
and fungous infections benzalkonium chloride tincture 
(tinted or stainless) is recommended. Benzalkonium 
chloride solution is employed in concentrations of from 





QUIT 


By M. A. LESSER 





1:10,000 to 1:2,000 for the preoperative disinfection of 
mucous membranes and denuded skin, from 1:5,000 to 
| :2,000 for intillation and irrigation of the eye or vagina, 
and from 1:10,000 to 1:5,000 for widely denuded sur- 
faces. For urinary bladder and urethial irrigation a 
concentration of not more than 1:20,000 of the aqueous 
solution is recommended; for retention lavage of the 
bladder, a concentration not exceeding 1:40,000 should 
be used. For the therapeutic disinfection of deep 
lacerations the 1:1,000 aqueous solution may be em- 
ployed, but for the irrigation of deep wounds, the con- 
centration should not exceed 1:3,000. For the treat- 
ment of infected, widely denuded areas with wet 
dressings, the aqueous solution should be used in con- 
centrations of 1:5,000 or less. 

It is obvious that the quaternary ammonium germi- 
cides are quite versatile. This will be further evident 
in a more detailed discussion of the individual indica- 
tions for these compounds. In surgery, aqueous solu- 
tions or tinctures of quaternary ammonium compounds, 
like Zephiran, Phemerol, Ceepryn and, more recently, 
Urolocide (benzyl dodecylcarbamylomethyl) d-methyl 
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ammonium chloride), have been found to be effective 
sterilizing agents in preparing an operative site for 
surgery. They are also used for the preoperative prep- 
aration of the operators’ hands and areas. The tinctures 
are generally prepared in vehicles consisting of 50 per 
cent ethyl alcohol and 10 per cent acetone by volume. 
These may be stainless or tinted with a certified dye to 
help designate the sterilized area. 

The employment of quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds does not obviate the need for the preoperative 
scrub-up. Rather, they should be considered as valu- 
able adjuncts to this procedure. After the routine 
scrubbing with soap and thorough rinsing with water, 





the cleaned skin is then rinsed with 70 per cent alcohol 
and then with the quaternary solution—a tincture is 
usually employed. It is said'* that the alcohol rinse 
serves to prevent the inactivation of the disinfectant 
by the soap. 

In 1943 Miller and his associates* observed that 
quaternary ammonium compounds form a film on the 
skin. Such a film, it was found, is quite effective in 
preventing penetration by living bacteria, but it does 
not kill the bacteria beneath it. Such films resist con- 
siderable mechanical abuse, although they are instantly 
dispersed by contact with soap or other anionic deter- 
gents. McCulloch, Hauge and Migaki® feel that full 
advantage should be taken of these bacteria resistant 
films. Thus, wetting the hands in a solution of one of 
these compounds just before putting on rubber gloves 
provides safe lubrication, keeps the skin pliable and 
affords ‘considerable protection should the glove be 
torn or pricked. 

Of interest in this connection is the suggestion® that 
a solution of a quaternary ammonium compound be 
used for washing and sanitizing the hands of operators 
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in the pharmaceutical processing fields. The solution 
can be used conveniently by piacing it in a suitable 
dispenser at each wash basin. A dependable technical 
product could be used rather than the more expensive 
pharmaceutical grades. 

As already indicated, the quaternaries are also em- 
ployed in the disinfection of wounds, deep lacerations, 
in irrigations and in wet dressings. Illustrative is the 
report of Kramer and Sedwitz** on the use of Ceepryn 
in a 1:1,000 aqueous solution for all surgical procedures 
in which a germicidal solution, irrigant or wet dressing 
was indicated. When employed as a wet dressing the 
cetyl pyridinium chloride solution not only gave good 


PART II 


results in all cases, but also caused no maceration or 
wrinkling of tissues. The solution was found very useful 
in contused wounds requiring debridement. It proved 
to be particularly valuable in the treatment of extensive 
abrasions or brush burns in which small particles of 
foreign material were embedded in the superficial skin 
It was also noted in many cases that wounds 
which contained a great deal of detritus were readily 
cleaned of all tenacious material by irrigation with the 
quaternary solution. 


layers. 


Dermatologists also have found these compounds to 
be useful aids. Already cited is their value in the treat- 
ment of fungous infections; this property being fre- 
quently recommended for the prevention and treatment 
of “‘athlete’s foot.’ Certain bacterial infections of the 
skin may likewise respond to treatment with quaternary 
In general, these 
compounds are useful in the treatment of pyodermia, 
irritating eczema, folliculetis, trichophyton infections, 
impetigo contagiosa, furunculosis and other conditions.*® 

Another interesting use for one of these materials— 
and one for which mothers and infants are grateful—is 


solutions of suitable concentration. 
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in the prevention of diaper rash. As reported by Ben- 
son and his associates,‘® diaper rash, the result of am- 
monia released by urea-splitting bacteria, may be 
prevented by impregnating diapers with a solution of a 
quaternary ammonium compound. In their investiga- 
tions, these workers used only treated diapers for 50 
babies with moderate to severe dermatitis. Within a 
week, all but one case was completely cured. The 
preparation is now supplied for home use in the form 
of a tablet containing a mixture of the quaternary 
ammonium compound (Hyamine 10-X) and sodium 
bicarbonate. 

As might be expected, quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds have been incorporated into ointment basis for 
the local treatment of dermatologic and other condi- 
tions. Several reports have appeared on studies to 
determine the most suitable bases. Hart and Huyck, 
for example, found that best results were obtained with 
a modified hydrophylic petrolatum base. Such an 
ointment is made as follows: 


Quaternary ammonium compound 


SE ee ere 2 per cent 
os nd enh gre rice wade eens i cade 
Cbd iai—+. 
Nt cys a skahene cere sees —— 
EE PCT nia 


Using cetyl trimethyl ammonium bromide as the 
representative quaternary, Prusak and Mattocks® 
found that pectin paste N.F. and a Carbowax ointment 
readily release the germicide in active form. This 
demonstrated that these form suitable bases for 
quaternary ammonium salts. The Carbowax ointment 
was prepared by mixing Carbowax 1500 (Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corp., New York City) with 10 per 
cent of water. 

In his very indicative patent, Shelton suggested the 
following as a formula for an antiseptic medicated 
skin cream: 

Germicide (cetyl trimethyl ammon - 


ee ankle dasa diana erwie 0.1 per cent 


Glyceryl monostearate........... —— 
STE ee ee nef © 
Water, to mame. ... 5... cccccccee me 


Because suitably diluted solutions are non-irritating 
to the conjunctiva, the quaternaries find employment 
in the treatment of eye conditions. For example, the 
ophthalmic solution of Phemerol Chloride is applicable 
as an antiseptic and soothing agent in such conditions 
as ophthalmic accidents, operative procedures, styes, 
chalazion, trichiasis, ectropion, conjunctivitis and ulcera- 
tions of the cornea.“ The compounds may be included 
in other types of preparations for the eye. An ophthal- 
mic ointment, containing benzalkonium chloride in a 
proportion of 1:2,000 is available.” 

The usefulness of the quaternaries in liquid prepara- 
tions for the eye has been greatly extended by the work 
of Skolaut. Citing work which showed that ophthalmic 
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solutions can be maintained in a sterile condition by the 
addition of benzalkonium chloride, he pointed out that 
such solutions, by virtue of there low surface tension, 
increase the permeability of the cornial membrane and 
promote a more rapid onset of action by the other drugs 
present in the solutions. Skolaut’s studies showed that 
benzalkonium chloride in a concentration of 1:5,000 
maintains sterility in ophthalmic solutions for at least 
two weeks. Such solutions need not be antoclaved, 
thereby preventing destruction of heat-sensitive com- 
pounds. With the 1:5,000 solution as the vehicle, he 
has prepared practically the entire range of ophthalmic 
solutions. Illustrative is the following frequently used 
0.25 per cent zine sulfate solution: 


I SEs a vnear kala ies arene 2.5 Gm. 
ISSIR Na ee eee eens aes 15.6 Gm. 
Benzalkonium chloride solution 

Dae ON MRMO.. ..<.. . 5 cece e cw een ees 1,000.0 ce. 


The field of otology also finds occasional employment 
for quaternaries. For example, benzalkonium chloride 
solutions may be used as irrigations in cases of otitis 
media. Ear drops containing a quaternary ammonium 
compound (Hyamine 10-X), benzocaine, and benzyl 
alcohol in a glycerine base has recently been placed on 
the market, under the name, Omaderm (Colin Pharma- 
cal Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 

Quaternary ammonium compounds in suitable dilu- 
tion find use as nasal irrigations. Nasal drops and 
sprays may also benefit from the inclusion of such a 
material. Indicative is a product called Narakon 
(Baybank Pharmaceuticals, Inc., New York, N. Y.). 
This is described as a solution for intranasal applica- 
tion containing benzalkonium chloride (1:3,500) and 
allantoin in an aromatized, isotonic aqueous solution, 
buffered to a suitable pH. It is available with or without 
desoxyephedrine as a vasoconstrictor. According to the 
manufacturer's literature Narakon is useful for affording 
symptomatic relief in head colds and simple nasal 
irritations, for some of the manifestations of rhinitis, 
sinusitis, nasopharyngitis, and for congestion of nasal 
origin. 

Of related interest is Shelton’s*® formula for nose 
drops, as follows: 


Germicide (cetyl trimethyl am- 

monium salt) 0.04-0.02 per cent 
Ephedrine sulfate............ —- + 
he tail Ricisde as nth eins ma * + 


Water, to make.............. 100.00 ** 


In passing, it may be noted that a quaternary am- 
monium compound has proved to be a useful adjunct in 
the aerosol therapy of respiratory infections. In work 
done by Bryson and Grace, benzalkonium chloride in a 
1:1,000 aqueous solution has been used as a solvent for 
penicillin, to be given as an aerosol. Not only did this 
vehicle produce a stable mist, but it is felt that it also 
contributed to the excellent results obtained in some 
cases, 


(Continued on page 631) 
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THE MARCH OF THERAPEUTICS 


Two committee reports from the recent meeting of the American Drug Manufacturers Association give, in 
very concise but indicative form, the latest developments in therapeutics and the status of these developments. 


COMMITTEE ON BIOCHEMISTRY 


IOCHEMICAL research in connection with Vitamin 
¥B,. received much attention during 1948 and in 
YAugust the Merck research group announced 
that it had been found to be a Cobalt Complex 
Compound. As one of the new highly active biochemical 
substances it is outstanding and microgram quantities 


have been successfully applied in the therapeutics of 


pernicious anemia and the cord degeneration associated 
therewith. 

Folic Acid has been implicated in the accentuation 
of the neurological symptoms of pernicious anemia and 
reports have appeared indicating an overlap between 
Vitamin B,, and Folic Acid in human megaloblastic 
anemias. Cases have been described which failed to 
respond to Vitamin B,, and subsequently responded to 
Folic Acid. The interrelationships between Folic Acid, 
Vitamin B,, and the Animal Protein Factor are not yet 
clear. 

Synthetic Vitamin A and its potentialities as a re- 
placement for the natural vitamin was a subject of 
importance during the year. This interest grew out 
of the reports of Van Dorp and Arens on the synthesis 
of Vitamin A Aldehyde and also of Vitamin A. Isler 
and his group have also described a synthetic method 
for Vitamin A. There seems little question but that 
1949 will see the marketing of Synthetic Vitamin A in 
ample quantities. 

In the hormone field, Dehydrodoisynolic Acid loomed 
large as the probable future estrogenic hormone. Segal- 
off reported results indicating that the liver while 
inactivating Alpha Estradiol and similar compounds 
actually enhances the estrogenic potency of the 3- 
Methyl Ether of Bis-Dehydro-Doisynolic Acid and 
Sodium Bis-Dehydro-Doisynolate. 

Hyaluronidase which is associated with the spreading 
factor controls the polymerization of Hyaluronic Acid, 
a mucopolysaccharide which occurs in the mesenchyme. 
The possible involvement of this enzyme in the spread- 
ing of infectious agents, in controlling virulence of 
microorganisms, in rheumatic and arthritic diseases 
has been discussed. The enzyme has found possible 
application in spreading the action of local anesthetics, 


(Continued on page 639) 
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COMMITTEE ON ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


NE of the most active programs of organic chemistry 

in the drug field continues to be in the essential 

metabolite-antagonist group. Besides the study 

of competition between p-Aminobenzoic Acid and 
Sulfanilamide derivatives, investigations of interactions 
of several vitamins, amino acids, hormones, purines, 
and pyrimidines with antagonists continues. 

The interrelationships of Folic Acid, purines, pyri- 
midines, and Vitamin B,, inbacterial as well as human 
nutrition has provoked much synthetic work in an 
attempt to prepare compounds having either growth- 
stimulating or growth-inhibiting properties related to 
these derivatives. The Folic Acid antagonists such 
as 4-Amino derivatives, and 2, 6-Diaminopurine have 
shown inhibitory effects on experimental tumors; and 
the former types are undergoing extensive clinical 
trial against leukemia. 

Antagonists of amino acids, also, are prepared by 
some of the processes of modification used in vitamin 
antagonists, such as substitution of Vinylene, and 
change of Carboxylic Acid to Phenyl or Methyl Ketone. 
These antagonists may provide some help in under- 
standing natural processes, and perhaps lead to prepara- 
tion of chemotherapeutic substances. 

In the veterinary field, the routine prophylactic use 
of Sulfaquinoxaline is undergoing trial against coc- 
cidiosis, a poultry disease. A new type of compound, 
Bis (m-Nitrophenyl) Disulfide, useful against the same 
disease, has been recently announced. 

In a relatively short time, the field of anti-histamine 
products has been investigated and found to yield 
many compounds of two main chemical types, N-hetero- 
cyclic-N’, N‘dialkylethylenediamines and dialkylamino- 
alkyl ethers of various aromatics. Most comparative 
clinical trials do not indicate great differences in effec- 
tiveness; but the variable responses or side effects from 
patient to patient makes desirable the availability of a 
considerable number of anti-histamine agents. Under- 
standably, the many compounds make the problem 
of the prescribing physician more difficult. 

Two compounds showing activity against certain 
trypanosomes, 4-amino-6-( 2’-amino-6-methylpyrimidyl- 

(Continued on page 639) 
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UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE 


Package your entire line quickly and economically with this comprehensive range of sizes 


from 1 dram to 8 ounces with the addition of a bath salt bottle. 


Immediate shipment of any quantity. Write for specifications. 


GLASS COMPANY, Millville, N. J. 


New York Office 165 Broadway Chicago Office 221 North La Salle Street 




















PACKAGING and SELLING 





Mr. Philip Cortney, 
Coty, in a talk at the Trade Practice 
Conference held the Federal 
Trade Commission on March 24 made 
some convincing statements supporting 


president of 


before 


the trade practices used by Coty and, 
in addition, gave some very revealing 
information regarding Coty’s plan of 
distribution. 

In 1948 drug stores sold 60 per cent 
of Coty’s goods. Of the amount pur- 
chased and sold by drug stores, 17 
per cent was accounted for by drug 
chains. Mr. 
it costs Coty more money to do business 
with the small store than with the big 


According to Cortney, 


one. 

While Coty has a large demonstration 
system, nearly all employed in depart- 
ment stores, this company has also a 
detailed, well-thought out plan of pro- 
motions which they operate through 
their system of wholesalers, and which 
involves a great deal of expensive 
printed matter, including store displays 
of various kinds. 

According to Mr. Cortney, the Coty 


sales plan is completely in line with 


the Robinson-Patman Act, and in 
making this statement he formally 


invited the Federal Trade Commission 
to designate an individual who would 
year at their 


come to Coty for one 


COTY’S PLAN 


expense to study their way of doing 

business. 

This is the way the Coty plan works. 
Where a store presents the possibility 
of the use of a demonstrator because 
of services and facilities which they 
possess and which may make a demon- 
strator feasible, the store provides: 

1. The customer carries at least one 
piece of our preparations, shades 
and odors. 

2. The customer furnishes adequate 
counter and selling space in the 
toilet goods department. 

3. The customer furnishes constant 
counter and show-case displays. 

1. The customer furnishes a certain 
number of window displays per year. 

“To those of our customers whose 
volume of business does not justify 
the employment of one or more fully 
paid demonstrators in accordance with 
present or prospective sales volume, 
pay $5.00, $10,00 or $12.50, etc. 
per week toward the salary of a demon- 


we 


strator, providing the store, and no 
other manufacturer, pays the balance 
of the salary of such demonstrator.” 
“To those of our customers who can- 
not, because of their location and size, 
physically avail themselves of the em- 
ployment of a demonstrator, we offer 
sales aides and merchandise helps which 


Retail sales of cosmetics for the twelve months ended with February 1949 amounted to $821,- 
480,000. This compares with $822,133,000 for the twelve months ended with January 1949 
and with $811,049,000 for the twelve months ended with February 1948 
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are suited to their needs.” “These 
sales aides may in many instances be 
more costly to Coty than relative costs 
of demonstrators, but they are made to 
suit the needs of the retailer.” 

Mr. Cortney, “The 
overwhelming majority of owners of 
independent, retail drug stores who are 
conversant with what goes on in the 
toilet goods business are making no 
objection to demonstrators in depart- 
ment stores, because they realize that 
the brands of perfumes, toiletries ad 
most often called for and 
requested by their customers carry 
the same trade names of the manu- 
facturers who are most ably represented 
by specialized persons in toilet goods 
sections of the department s‘ores and 
fine specialty shops of this country.” 

In proportionately equalizing services 
Mr. Cortney 
makes an interesting distinction between 
the live demonstrator, that is the in- 
dividual girl furnished or paid for by 
the manufacturer in a retail store, and 
the “‘silent’’ demonstrator, that is fur- 
nished sales aids of various kinds. In 
commenting on this he states that the 
Robinson-Patman Act say 
anything about substitute services. “‘It 
is our opinion that we cannot substitute 
a flesh and blood demonstrator with a 
mere discount. Discounts do not edu- 
cate a consumer and do not sell mer- 
Discounts only increase the 


According to 


cosmetics 


to various customers, 


does not 


chandise. 
cost of distribution and make the larger 
dealer more desirable in the manu- 
facturer’s eyes than the smaller dealer 
and, therefore, tend to eliminate the 
smaller dealer from the manufacturer's 
picture. The sales trend and knowledge 
of flesh and blood demonstrators create 
and develop sales to the consumer and 
benefit the entire trading area.” 


Price 

We have just about finished with the 
period where price has largely been 
determined by the cost of production 
and the limits which a producer felt 
that he could place upon his profit 
margin. 

The evidence that we are returning to 
a period of many psychological factors 
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that must also enter into the price, is 
evident in the advertising in every 
newspaper. One of the factors which 
will influence pricing in the future is the 
census figures now being released, which 
show vast changes in the number of 
people in different income ranges. The 
very large growth in the number of 
people in middle class income ranges is 
very significant. 

Many retailers believe the customer 
still likes to have at least three price 
ranges in a given type product so that 
a comparison of values can be made, 
and so that their department may be 
balanced for a broad price appeal. This 
has been evidenced in the department 
store attitude to many classes of cos- 
metics, and to take just one instance, 
it has been an open policy of many 
department stores to select two or 
three men’s toiletries in each specific 
price range. At the same time, one of 
the real troubles in retailing, which 
could grow more intense during this 
period, is that too large a range in 
diversity of price confuses the buyer 
and makes selling more difficult. 

Price will always be a very potent 
psychological factor in establishing 
quality, and there are many intangible 
factors which must be considered in 
setting the price for a product in relation 
to similar competing brands on the 
market. For many types of products, 
pricing too low in comparison with 
other products could be disastrous, 
irrespective of the value of the product. 
On the other hand, a price too high may 
well limit sales and impede the rapid 
development the product needs. 

The Charles W. Hoyt Company has 
recently completed a study on psy- 
chological pricing. This study was 
based on an analysis of more than 2,000 
newspaper advertisements run by retail 
stores. Prices ending in one, two, four 
and six appear to rank low in popular 
appeal. Above 90 cents or $1.00, the 
next higher good psychological price 
is $1.19. Above $7.50, the next most 
extensively featured price is $7.95. It 
is probable that psychological price 
appeals will vary for a product and 
particularly for an industry. 

In the cosmetic business, for instance, 
$1.00 seems to be the basic magic price 
for department stores. Below this for 
certain types of products, 60 cents 
seems to be the broad jump in popular 
favor for certain products; and just 
below 50 cents, the very broad mass 
appeal. 

The truth seems to be that any 
producer today seeking all of the ad- 
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vantages of psychological price appeal 
must, after counting the immutable 
factors of basic cost, study the price 
ranges for his particular product in the 
particular type of store which he decides 
to sell, that is the department store, 
chain store, mass drug store field, with 
the wholesaler, or the variety store. 
After that he must discover the basic 
price which has positive psychological 
attraction both for the retailer and for 
the consumer in the particular market 
he is seeking, that is the class or prestige 
market, the middle class market or 
the mass. After he has completed all 
of these studies, he must then check 
the price of competitive products to 
make sure that his price is not suggest- 
ing either a lower degree of quality or a 
higher price than that particular market 
has indicated it is willing to pay. 


POP and PoP A | 

There is one broad field of advertising 
which seems to be growing in a dynamic 
way. This is point-of-purchase ad- 
vertising. 

Reports from various sources seem 
to indicate that a larger percentage 
of the advertising budgets for this 
year will go into point-of-purchase than 
for any previous year. Another very 
significant sign of the growing concern 
among sellers over their relative com- 
petitive position on the retail counter 
and in the retail store is that PoP A I, 
The Point-of-Purchase Advertising In- 
stitute, has doubled its membership 
within the last two years. 

There is no normal ratio of percentage 
for point-of-purchase advertising in the 
advertising budget. Too many indi- 
vidual problems of product, market and 
distribution methods affect any one 
company. 

Advertising Age reports that in a 
recent survey among 54 advertisers, 
18 said it was less than 10 per cent, 
24 said between 10 per cent and 25 
per cent, and 12 said that their ex- 
penditures in this field exceeded 25 
per cent. The 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent figure seems to be about average. 
There seems to be little tendency to 
question the dominating part that 
point-of-purchase advertising can play 
in the sale of packaged goods in retail 
stores. The real complaint, and that 
has been the serious stumbling block 
in our opinion to a vastly greater use 
of point-of-purchase material and a 
more serious study of its application, 
has been the freightful waste involved 
in its distribution and its use by re- 
tailers. 
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There are many problems here that 
are individual to certain ways of doing 
business. Certainly the wholesaler, 
despite the best intentions in the world, 
must often act as a serious road-block 
in distributing this material. Manu- 
facturers who have their own direct 
contact with retailers may often find a 
more efficient way of using this ma- 
terial. But even here, the infrequency 
with which a salesman may call, the 
changing store problems of a retailer 
in his own store, the pressure of com- 
petition, and many other factors have 
discouraged a substantial number of 
manufacturers from an expanding use 
of store display material. 

The department store has never been 
receptive to many forms of store display 
material and particularly to the forms 
which appeal to the smaller independent 
dealer. Very largely display material 
for the department store has had to be 
conceived with the problems and the 
wishes of this one type of retailer in 
mind. Now the great growth of the 
super-market in the food and drug 
field is bringing new serious problems 
of specialized design for this one type of 
store. 

Another weakness of point-of-pur- 
chase advertising and material has been 
a too intense concentration on the 
materials and the mechanics of dis- 
tributing this type of advertising. It 
is apparent that the whole effect and 
efficiency of point-of-purchase advertis- 
ing must largely rest on a basis of 
favorable and excellent retail relations. 
And this is a distinctly separate prob- 
lem which has not been considered to 
a sufficient degree either by PoP A I 
or the advertising manufacturer. 

Another factor which point-of-pur- 
chase enthusiasts tend to ignore or 
forget is the substantial influence in 
selling on the part of the retail sales 
clerk and the dominant factor in selling 
which better retail selling education 
can produce. This factor of retail 
selling may be insignificant in the 
super-market as compared to point-of- 
purchase display. But at the other end 
of the retail scale, that is in the depart- 
ment store, the fantastic insistence of 
many kinds of manufacturers on the 
demonstration system is sufficient proof 
to indicate that in this type of store the 
influence of retail selling far outweighs 
the value of point-of-purchase adver- 
tising. 

PoP A I makes a claim to the largest 
circulation for point-of-purchase than 
all the newspapers and magazines in 
the United States. In addition to 
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100 per cent coverage of the population, 
the Institute stresses 100 per cent 
selectivity. Also, the Institute stresses 
low cost. In cities of 250,000 and more 
population, the window display cost 
per thousand is estimated at 50 cents; 
in cities of 100,000 and 250,000, 60 
cents; and on up to a peak of $1.00 
for a thousand in cities of less than 
25,000 population. These figures are, 
of course, a theoretical ideal, but they 
unquestionably do make a point. 

The growth of point-of-purchase ad- 
vertising and a large study of the 
factors entering into it are, undoubtedly, 
a distinct trend of the times. 

Up-to-date the principal point-of- 
purchase material has covered a wide 
range and includes neon signs, various 
forms of lithography in window and 
counter displays, blow-ups and reprints 
of national advertisements and a wide 
variety of counter display stands and 
cases. 

A recent very significant advance in 
this field is in the research that has 
been conducted by the larger manu- 
facturers of paperboard in counter and 
floor displays, such as Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company and the Robert Gair 
Co. An enormous market for counter 
display material lies some day in the 
future for plastics. 

Recent advice as to how to increase 
the use of display material includes: 

1. Closer supervision of those who 
install them. 

2. Wider use of installation companies. 

3. Education of salesmen and dealers 
to the value of displays. 
Elimination of mass mailings. 

5. Pretesting to determine salesman 
and dealer acceptance. 


Chemical's Plus 

No one could possibly have a greater 
admiration for the vigor, alertness and 
inventiveness of the chemical industry 
than we do. Nearly all of our commer- 
cial life has been spent in intimate 
contact with this industry and we 
would readily admit that our income for 
the last 25 years has been very largely 
derived indirectly, but nevertheless in 
fact, from the chemical industry. Dur- 
ing this quarter century we have never 
lost our original youthful thrill at the 
fertility of this industry to produce new 
products, new uses and to contribute to 
the expansion of our industrial life in a 
way that we are convinced exceeds any 
other of the sciences, such as any branch 
of mechanics or physics. 

In spite of this unquenchable enthu- 
siasm, it is very difficult to support with 
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assurance some of the developments of 
the chemical industry in cooperation 
with food processing. 

The chemistry of food and the science 
of nutrition have added a great deal to 
our absolute knowledge of the nutrition- 
al requirements of human beings, partic- 
ularly during this quarter century ex- 
pansion. Nevertheless, there is very 
little reason to assume that this knowl- 
edge of today is not part of the transi- 
tion period in nutrition experience and 
even that it may not be very far beyond 
the fringe of elementary knowledge. 

We recall an article published a few 
years ago discussing a perfect nutri- 
tional program announced about 70 
years ago in France by the recognized 
leader of the world at that time in 
human nutrition. Some curious investi- 
gator unearthed a menu of one of the 
well-known Parisian restaurants at that 
time and compared the table d’hote 
dinner of this restaurant and the perfect 
health diet of the great nutritionist for 
food value in the light of current 
knowledge of foods. It was found that 
the normal meal at this restaurant was 
a perfectly balanced diet from the view- 
point of today’s knowledge of food and 
that the planned diet of this great dieti- 
cian was so seriously lacking in certain 
nutrient values that it would quickly 
lead to a serious diet deficiency. 

Our commercial packaging of food 
has many social advantages in universal 
distribution in this country of all sorts 
of food products, quality and cleanliness 
control, identification of this quality 
through the brand name and to some 
degree a reduction in price. Neverthe- 
less, in this producing of food and in an 
effort to reduce price or to increase 
quality in such things as eye appeal, 
food processing has turned more and 
more to the chemical industry for help. 
That this could lead to unpleasant 
experiences in which we admit there is 
no proof, we have only to think of the 
unpleasant suggestion involved in recent 
English experiences in the bleaching of 
white flour. 

There seems to be two basic trends in 
food processing that might not receive 
too much enthusiasm from consumers if 
they ever became specifically aware of 
them. One is that when the soil in 
certain sections of the country becomes 
depleted in certain minerals and certain 
chemicals, there is a tendency to arti- 
ficially fortify the foods prepared from 
these areas, rather than to study ways 
of supplementing the soil with the 
proper minerals, bacteria and organic 
matter that would permit the plant to 
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store up a full volume of all nutritional 
elements. 

The other tendency is to use the 
chemical industry to increase the appeal 
of the senses, that is eye appeal and taste 
appeal, through the use of supplemen- 
tary added substances, so that the senses 
are deluded into accepting products 
that may not have the basic nutritional 
value that the guardians of our diet, 
that is the senses, were supposed to 
protect. 

It is true that the chemicalization of 
processed food has proceeded far beyond 
anything that the normal housewife 
suspects. We wonder whether this 
fortifying process is as healthy, either 
for food manufacturers or the chemical 
industry, as it seems and whether from a 
pure social viewpoint the development 
of nutritional and taste values in food is 
moving in the most healthy direction. 


Group Incomes 

Less than 30 per cent of the families 
and individuals whose incomes are pri- 
marily derived from wages and salaries 
made less than $2,000 a year in 1947. 
This compares with 75 per cent whose 
income fell below that figure in 1939. 

In 1947 nearly half of the households 
were in the $3,000 and over bracket, 
whereas before the war only 10 per cent 
were in this class. 

Another interesting comparison is 
that about 4,750,000 households had 
an income of $5,000 and over in 1947 
compared with 6,000 households in 1939. 

These figures are based upon an 
analysis of the Bureau of Census of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 


Color Identification 

The Radio Corporation of America 
has introduced their new 45, R.P.M., 
vinyl, plastic records with a new plan 
for identification which will certainly 
make a great appeal to record owners. 

In the future these records will use 
color identification for easy filing and 
selection. The selection of characteristic 
colors to identify the music resulted 
from a study by a Board of Directors, 
consisting of color experts and designers, 
headed by John Vassos, nationally 
known industrial designer. 

This resulted in seven classifications 
of recorded music, with a color identifi- 
cation according to the psychological 
and aesthetic color coordination of the 
type of music represented—ruby red 
for classical music; midnight blue for 
semi-classical; jet black for popular; 
lemon drop yellow for children’s; grass 
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Outstanding Packaging 





In a majority of cases Sanitape-Sealtite costs less — a moment’s con- 
sideration will tell you why. 


PACKAGING MATERIALS used are not expensive. 


ELIMINATION of numerous protective containers is possible, be- 
cause Sanitape-Sealtite packaging seals each unit in its own air-tight 
compartment — protected from dirt, moisture, breakage or handling. 


REDUCED shipping and handling charges are effected through the 


elimination of heavy-weight protective containers. 


EFFICIENT, VOLUME PRODUCTION of our contract packaging 
division attains an unusually low unit cost, reduces your operational 
overhead, and assumes complete responsibility for every packaging 
detail. 
















We shall be glad to discuss this important 
matter with you, for in the final analysis it 
spells out superior packaging at less cost. 





* Sanitape-Sealtite is a unique method for packaging pills, tablets, capsules, 
creams and powders, by which each unit or unit-dose is sealed in its own air- 
tight compartment—assuring complete protection and maintained efficacy. 
Packages, machines and methods fully covered by U. S. and Foreign Patents 
and Patents Pending. - 
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green for western; sky blue for inter- 
national and cerise for folk music. 

This industry has made very little 
use of color identification, perhaps be- 
cause the opportunities are limited. 
We have, of course, the historic use of 
color to identify poison, and there 
seems to be a growing feeling of the 
value to use color in the factory for 
identification of certain machines or 
machine parts. It is true that both in 
domestic business and even more so in 
international business that color, both 
psychologically and for identification, 
is the most elementary way of dis- 
tinguishing and identifying. 

It may be that the Radio Corporation 
has given great impetus to a broader 
use of a basic instrument for selling, 
customer convenience, for warning or 
for any one of many other basic, useful 
purposes by using color to interpret 
and identify. 


Some Cosmetic People Feel This 
Way, Too 

The state of Florida has been a lead- 
ing producer of corn, but there are signs 
that prominent citizens are becoming 
thoroughly fed up with a product which 
has flourished so lavishly in the fertile 
atmosphere of this state. 

Quite a number of prominent visitors 
and citizens have advised the state's 
advertising commission to begin toning 
down on bathing beauty publicity and 
instead to sell Florida in a serious way 
for the benefits which it can give a 


visitor. 


Clean Air Can Be Advertised 

Clean air has not very often com- 
manded a premium either in retail 
stores or in many types of manufactur- 
ing where it could be made into a 
very real asset either through product 
and package control or in the broader 
aspect of advertising. 

Today it is so relatively easy and 
inexpensive to filter air that there is 
little doubt that many problems which 
have been caused by various types of 
dusts will be eliminated in public places 
such as retail stores and in many fac- 
tories where impurities cause packaging 
or production problems. 

The new system of air cleaning 
operates very much in the way a 
magnet picks up iron filings. Dust laden 
air is passed through an electro static 
field where the dust particles are given 
an electrical charge. These charged 
particles are then attracted to elec- 
trically-charged plates of the opposite 
pole. At intervals the accumulated 
dust is removed from the plates. 
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Department Drug 

Slores Slores 
Atlanta —4 +4 
Baltimore 5 3 
Birmingham 2 l 
Boston +2 +1 
Chicago -5 +4 
Cincinnati X +4 
Cleveland -2 -4 
Dallas X +2 

Detroit +1 +10 
Los Angeles 9 -7 





Department of Commerce Monthly Retail Trade Report 
Retail sales of all kinds in drug and department stores showing sales for 
the month of February 1949 as compared with the same period in 1948. 


Department Drug 


Stores Stores 
Minneapolis -l -5 
Milwaukee -5 +6 
Newark -7 -16 
New York 6 -2 
Philadelphia -10 -4 
Pittsburgh 2 -3 
Providence — -3 
St. Louis -l +4 
San Francisco -3 6 
Seattle 6 -4 








The United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards advises that the electronic cleaner 
can remove 85 per cent to 90 per cent 
of dust from the air. This cleaner can 
also sift out such things as soot, bacteria, 
pollen, mold spores and the invisible 
particles of tobacco smoke. Many de- 
partment stores, including Macy, Wan- 
ramaker in Philadelphia, Foley Bros., 
Houston, and May’s in Cleveland, are 
using this system. 

The chief engineer of Tiffany's states 
that this system removes the air sulphur 
particles that contribute to tarnishing. 
The Aluminum Co. uses this system to 
contamination from minute 
\ brewery uses 


prevent 
flaws in aluminum foil. 
it to keep air-born bacteria and fungus 
from entering the fermentation vat. 


Packaging Book 

\ beautifully printed and profusely 
illustrated book entitled, *‘Marketable 
Packaging” has just been published 
by Lippincott & Margulies, Inc., pack- 
age designers. 

Some of the chapters in this book are 
“Why Is Packaging A Top Management 
Problem?”, “Eight Reasons Why Pack- 
aging Is So Important Today,” “By 
What Means Does Package Design 
Build Sales,” “*How Can A New Package 
Be Evaluated Before Marketing>”’, and 
“What Are The Steps In A Design 
Program?” 


Saving on Distribution Costs 

One effective way to tackle distribu- 
tion costs is in material handling. This 
has particular appeal because it means 
no business up-set in retail and wholesale 
relations or in any of the phases cf 
distribution which begin with the sales 
department and work out toward the 
ultimate consumer. 

There have been estimates by in- 
dustrial engineers that 22 cents of every 
dollar spent on labor by industry goes 
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into the handling of materials in the 
course of its process from the original 
supplier through the factory, the dis- 
tribution machinery, until it reaches 
the consumer. About six cents of this 
cost is involved in getting the finished 
product to the consumer. 

A system of handling goods, which 
is bringing some remarkable savings 
in storage and shipping, is being put 
into operation by a number of com- 
panies. The system is usually called 
the unit loading system. In unit loading 
cartons, cases, packages, etc. are com- 
bined into machine-size loads. These 
loads then travel as one unit or a single 
package through the entire system of 
distribution. This may involve many 
transfers such as to trucks, to railway 
cars, again to trucks and so on. As 
much as 6,000 pounds can be handled as 
one unit by fork-trucks from factory 
to retailer with a minimum of man- 
power. For instance, it is reported that 
Pepsi-Cola has reduced the loading 
time of its trucks, which carry 200 
cases of 24 bottles each, from two hours 
to five minutes. In this case the unit 
load of 50 cases to a pallet are stacked 
at the end of the production line, from 
here fork-trucks pick up this unit and 
lift it to trucks at the loading platform. 
This 200 case load can be put on the 
truck in less time than it formerly took 
man-power to place 10 cases. 

One of the leading cheese companies 
is reported to have increased its avail- 
able storage facilities half as much again 
and achieved a 50 per cent reduction 
in package handling by the use of this 
unit system. 

The unit system of warehousing and 
shipping is not new, but with a sub- 
stantial increase in labor costs it is 
being developed in many companies to 
a degree of efficiency and a saving in 
cost that in many cases has been 
startling. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND NEW PACKAGES 


ALMAY’S new toilet water, Mist, 
is a result of the skillful blending of 
fifty-three different ingredients. This 
subtle scent gives off the properties 
of attar of rose, sandalwood and Mousse 
de Chene in a springish, summerish 
fragrance. 

AMOREX CORPORATION, in an- 
swer to popular demand, has developed 
the first ammonia-urea blend in pleasant 
flavored tooth paste. Phil Kalech Com- 
pany is responsible for the merchandis- 
ing and distribution of AmoRex. 

BORDEN'’S Gerilac, the first special 
food for the aged to meet the require- 
ments of the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the AMA, is a powdered 
milk-base product, high in vitamins, 
minerals and protiens, but low in caloric 
value. 

BRISTOL LABORATORIES INC 
has developed crystalline procaine peni- 
cillin G potassium for aqueous injection. 
The addition of water or isotonic solu- 
tion of sodium chloride to the product, 
Pe.-Aqua, provides a suspension con- 
taining 300,000 units per cc. of crystal- 
line procaine penicillin G and 100,000 
units per cc. of buffered crystalline 
penicillin G. potassium. 

CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL 
PRODUCTS, INC., is ready to intro- 
duce to the market two new products, 
Pyribenzamine-Ephedrine and Pyriben- 
zamine Nasal Solution in Nebulizer. 
The first is in tablet form and is designed 
to nullify the effects of histamine. The 
nasal solution is for the relief of nasal 
congestion due to or associated with 
allergy. 

DERMETICS is introducing a new 
Hand Dress, softly pink in color, a 
blend of over five materials well known 
to the industry. Dermetics Summer 
Lotion, twin packaged with their S. A. 
Cleanser, provides “a private oasis 
for sweltering faces’’ we are led to 
believe. 

DREW PHARMACAL CO., INC., 
announces that Zilatone, the choleretic- 
digestant-laxative, is now available in 
a new 20 tablet size, while the package 
for all sizes has been modernized. 

FABERGE’S Shower Shaker is a 
new waterproof cylinder of light plastic, 
filled with a generous Faberge bath 
powder in either of four scents... 
Aphrodisia, Woodhue, Tigress or Straw 
Hat. 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES is now 
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distributing new 50 mg. capsules of 
Aureomycin, indicated for treatment 
of a typical pneumonia, Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever, undulant fever, psit- 
tocosis and many Gram-positive and 
Gram-negative infections. Its primary 
use is in pediatrics. 

LE SONIER is responsible for a new 
development in sachet gifts. Congratu- 
latory, birthday, and bread-and-butter 
messages are painted on the silken 
surfaces of the scented pillows. 

JEAN NATE introduces a new Travel 
Kit for summer selling. The kit, large 
enough to hold toilet requis tes and 
small enough to be tucked in the corner 
of a suitcase, is of durable vinylite . . . 
transparent on the front, and backed 
with green. It contains a battle holding 
9 oz. of Friction pour le bain. 

JEAN PATOU introduces a face 
powder, Pouder Joy, as a companion 
to Joy Perfume. The powder is pack- 
aged in ebony plastic with the Jean 
Patou insignia engraved in gold on the 
circular box. 

DR. LYON’S Ammoniated Tooth 
Powder, containing di-basic ammonium 
phosphate and carbamide, is ready 
for immediate distribution. The con- 
tainer, designed by Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample, Inc., and executed by Continen- 
tal Can Company, has dark blue letter- 
ing on a white background. 

MARCELLE COSMETICS, INC., 
has introduced a new package for its 
dusting powder. In Chinese red, the 
box blends with the color scheme used 
on all items of the Marcelle hypo- 
allergenic cosmetic line. 

MENNEN COMPANY is ready to 
market an innovation in the baby 
field. Perched atop the blue and white 
striped baby powder can is a bright 
pink rattle, which serves as an attraction 
and distraction for baby during the 
rough ordeal of diaper changing ameni- 
ties. Around the border of the can is 
the phrase, ‘I’m a rattle-shake me.” 

MILKMAID’S new Spring color pro- 
motion, Pink Strawberry, embraces 
a bright red lipstick, rouge, and nail 
lacquer, attractively imbedded in a 
box of strawberries, for display pur- 
poses. The items are available for 
immediate delivery. 

JOHN HUDSON MOORE, INC., 
has planned a compact shaving trio 
for the traveller called the Airliner. 
It contains sportsman Shaving Lotion 
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and Cologne, plus a container of Sports- 
man After Shave Talc. 

ORGANON INC. has introduced to 
the pharmaceutical and medical pro- 
fessions Pregnyl, a highly purified, 
standardized preparation of human 
chorionic gonadotrophin, the anterior- 
pituitary-like principle obtained from 
pregnancy urine... in a new form 
which allows for great flexibility of 
dosage. 

PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY has 
developed Promizole (2, 4’-diamino-5- 
thiazolylphenly sulfone, P.D. & Co.) 
in compressed tablets each containing 
0.5 Gm. for oral treatment of various 
forms of tuberculosis, and for oral 
treatment of leprosy. 

SCHERING CORPORATION an- 
nounces the release of two new anti- 
histaminic preparations, Trimeton 
Maleate Topical and Trimeton Maleate 
Elixir. Other new products released 
by Schering are Estinyl 0.5 mg. Tablets 
an oral preparation the active con- 
stituent of which is ethinyl estradiol, 
and SEVINON, whose active constit- 
uent is undecylenic acid. Sevinon, 
still in the experimental stage, may 
prove to be of value in the treatment 
of psoriasis and neurodermatitis. In- 
teresting results also were obtained in 
bursitis and other arthopathies. 

SCHIAPARELLI'S Snuff line of mas- 
culine toiletries boasts three additions, 
a lather cream, a brushless cream and 
a new edition of Snuff soap. Also 
Schiaparelli’s Eau de Sante, a rub-down 
for summer sports fans, will appear on 
the toilet goods counters after an ab- 
sence of three years. 

SHARP & DOHME announces the 
national release of Becomvite Tablets, 
a B-complex and ascorbic acid prepara- 
tion, supplied in bottles of 30 and 500 
tablets. Also for Sharp & Dohme comes 
news of the availability of Diphtheria 
Toxoid Protamine Precipitated, Pro- 
cipitoid, designed to produce the im- 
munizing advantages of alum 
precipitated without the disagreeable 
reactions which sometimes result. 

E. R. SQUIBB & SONS have in- 
troduced to the market Amnestrogen 
Tablets, to be used orally, with potency 
expressed as milligrams of sodium es- 
trone sulfate. Tablets of four potencies 
are available; 0.3 mg., 0.625 mg., 1.25 
mg., and 2.5 mg. each appropriately 
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PRECISION PROPULSION 
4 PIN CUP SWIVEL LIPSTICK CONTAINER’ 


Wholly different from anything ever made 


Fool-proof mechanism as accurate and velvet-smooth 
os a precision watch movement 


ALWAYS 
e Eliminates cup wobble 


cne 


¢ Prevents shearing and taking off 


¢ Completely locked in four places at 


A 


Cup rides on 4 pins on a double trax 
No jamming — Pins cannot slip out 


Eliminates returns due to faulty or 


In Rich Low DeLuxe All-Polished Brass protected by a Startling New NON TARNISH Lacqeur 
LOOKS BETTER. WORKS BETTER... COSTS LESS 


PHONE. WIRE . WRITE 


BRODER INDUSTRIES 


oe oR ee eee oe ay ee 
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ANCHOR HOCKING 


GLASS CORPORATION 


Lancaster, Ohio 































HE Anchor Plasticap is distinguished from 

ordinary styles of molded caps by a patented 
liner retaining ledge and recess. This, in addition 
to permitting the use of a full size liner which 
completely covers the sealing surface of the 
container, holds the liner flat, allows it to rotate 
freely, prevents buckling, wrinkling and creeping, 
ond assures a dependable airtight, leakproof seal 
until contents are consumed. 

The Plasticap is impervious to acids, alkalis, 
moisture, heat, cold, alcohol, oil and other destruc- 
tive agents. It will not rust, corrode, swell, dry 
out or shrink. 

And it adds definite sales appeal to your pack- 
age. It is easy to remove and replace and pro- 
tects contents until entirely consumed. 


* Trade-Mark 














ELICOIDS and star wheels synchronize and 
time glass containers for the following station 


in production without deviation and at seemingly 
incredible speeds. It takes strong, tough, uniform 
bodied containers here to keep production flowing 
on a smooth, even keel. 

Anchorglass containers have a background of 
such proven performance. Practical engineered 
designs—consistency in manufacture—accurate 
temperature controls in annealing—strict quality 
control—a constant emphasis on highest manufac- 
turing standards—all contribute to the high level, 
dependable performance of Anchorglass. 

Anchorglass containers are available in all stand- 
ard styles, capacities and finishes, in crystal, amber 
and emerald green glass. Samples for comparative 
or test purposes gladly supplied on request. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











ANCHOR HOCKING 
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Nov Peection MOPPING 


For Attractive Appearance... 
... Perfect Performance 





The New Perfection line of dropping parts is designed to meet your exacting demand 
for modern-looking units that function perfectly. We know that the user’s satisfaction 
with your product may depend upon the reliability of the dropper—And, New 
Y Perfection dropping parts present your preparation at its very best. 
1 The New Perfection reputation for excellence is maintained by use of the best quality 
materials, scrupulous attention to cleanliness and rigid inspection of all parts before 
delivery. 











DROPPER GLASSES | — . 


are available in a wide variety of styles | 


and sizes: plain or CALIBRATED in 


ote ae CALIBRATED 
BULBS Sy gee iii 


are supplied in many styles and colors. 
Non-swelling, AMEKINE synthetic 


rubber is used for oil preparations: great convenience to the us? of 





An inexpensive extra that adds 


natural rubber is supplied for other | your preparation. The dosage 


products. 
you desire in the color you specify 


4 CA PS | is accurately and permanently 
3 | printed on the dropper glass. 
of plastic or metal, can be furnished 


] 
, , |  Trade-marks and firm names 
in a complete range of sizes and colors. 
J 


can also be imprinted. 














BOTTLES - 


in an attractive modernistic style in 


Amber, Blue, Green or Clear glass, We Can Supply Dropping Parts To Fit 





are available, complete with dropping Your Bottles or Furnish Complete 
parts, in the following sizes: 2 cc., 
i, 4, 4, 1 and 2 oz. With Our Own Bottles 


Write for Samples and Quotations 





PENNSYLVANIA GLASS PRODUCTS CO. INC. 


“Glass Goods of the Better Kind’’ 


# 
a 428-432 North Craig Street ° Pittsburgh 13, Pa., U. S. A. 
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there’s a Bonus in doing Business with National Can 


CHECK 


. your container source 


for SUPPLY 
" ‘and SER VICE 






; Ample. Supply — always enough containers, as 
proved by the satisfaction of our many customers 
during even the lean supply years of the war. 





> 


_ 
NATIONAL CAN 








YOUR PLANT 






Experienced Service —a choice of available 
services — technical, mechanical, or lithographic — 
for the food packer or the general container user. 
And at your command is our fund of production ideas, 





Y Prompt Delivery — a policy conformed to during 
National Can’‘s history of nearly 50 years of con- 


tainer manufacture . . . a record for making deliveries selectively gathered through the years, constantly re- 
when needed — where needed. examined, tested and renewed. 
2 
4 


Y Well-rounded service and dependable supply are only a part of the 
bonus values ‘you get with National Can metal containers that are made 
to rigid standards of accuracy and high quality. Check these advantages 
and learn how they may help you by calling our nearest sales office or plant. 


ee 


cOoORPO RA T vas 


Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Soles Offices and Plonts: Balti , Md. « indi polis, ind. + Chicago, lil. + Maspeth, N.Y. « Hamilton, Ohic + Canonsburg, Pa. + Boston, Mass. + St. Levis, Me, 
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carr-Lowrey Stock Bottles 


for perfume, toilet water and cosmetic products 


Here are just a few of the styles which have always been 


popular. While these illustrations will be of value in helping you select the type of 
bottle to suit your product, we suggest you send for samples so that you can 

inspect the actual bottles at your leisure. If the style you want is not 

shown, our representative will be glad to make suggestions 


from our large assortment of stock designs. 


CARR-LOWREY 
GLASS CO. 
- Factory and Main Office: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


New York Office: 40 WEST FORTIETH STREET « Chicago Office: 1502 MERCHANDISE MART 























No. 369—1% oz., 1 0z., 2 oz., 3 oz., 4 0z., 
6 oz. and 8 oz. 














No. 368—3-3/16 dr., % oz., 1 oz, 2 oz, No. 408—2 dr., 1 oz. 1 oz., 2 oz., 4 oz., No. 433—Tall Cylinder—4 oz., 8 oz. and 16 oz. 


3 oz., 4 oz., 6 oz., 8 oz., and 16 oz. Also 6 oz., and 8 oz. Also 6 oz. Wide 
made in Squat Style in loz. and 2 oz. Mouth. 
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hree symbols of supertority 


\ a Coby ampoules are “vacuum-free before snipping.” Glass dust that re- 


sults from snipping operation is not sucked within the ampoule. It is, 
rather, readily drawn up and carried away by giant dust collectors 
attached to each cutting bench. 


Coby ampoules stand up straight without support. Ampoule necks are 
more concentric with filling needles, and machine-filling is more rapid, 








and accompanied by less breakage. 


Coby ampoules are carefully calipered to ensure greater uniformity 
of inner volume. When subsequently filled and sealed, Coby ampoules 
aid materially in finishing the package that “sells on sight”. 


Coby engineers are constantly developing improvements that continue to make the Coby ampoule 
a better ampoule. Descriptive circular and price list of regularly stocked ampoules available on 
request. Write Dept. C 


THE COBY GLASS PRODUCTS CO. 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS - U. S. A. 
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HAND MADE OR MACHINE MADE... 


PRIVATE MOULD OR STOCK BOTTLES 





THAT GIVE YOUR PRODUCT ADDED 


SALES APPEAL 


SWINDELL BROS., BALTIMORE 30, MD. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK + ROBERTO ORTIZ—HAVANA, CUBA 


G) 
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Vanities 

Jar Caps 

Bottle Caps 

Drawn Talc Containers 


BRIDGEPORT 


METAL CONTAINERS and CLOSURES 


BRIDGEPORT 


Lipstick Containers --- Swivel, Slide, Automatic 
and 
Other Special Metal Products for the Cosmetic Industry 


THE BRIDGEPORT METAL GOODS MFG. CO. 


Established in 1909 





Powder Boxes 


Perfume Vial Cases and Caps 
Lip Brushes 
Dry and Paste Rouge Cases 









CONNECTICUT 









Cut Hand Labelling 
Costs IN HALF? 








Save up to 50% on label costs! Cut cleanup time by 
90%! Save 10-25% initial equipment costs! Reduce 
application time 10-20%! King Label Gummer instal- 
lations have given hundreds of users a better label- 
ling job at lower cost—more easily and quickly. 
Models as low as $88.00 complete! Write for catalogue 
giving complete information. No obligation, of course. 


Inquiries from Sales Agents Invited 


oe 
King Sales and Engineering 


Company 
210 FIRST ST+-SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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use thd Bagger 


_FOR FASTER PACKAGING 





Designed to handle bagged prod- 
ucts with a minimum of effort at a 
maximum speed. Simple adjust- 
ments for height . .. tilting forward 
or backward enables the operator 
to set machine at easiest position. 
Stainless steel trough with capacity of 
200 bags... adjustable to bag sizes. 
Blower, equipped with air filter, 
opens bag and keeps it free from 


foreign matter. It’s a time saver! 





Send today for \nre 67 
Bulletin No. 5-24 
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Is and Tubes 


GIVE Y 


shatterproo” 
USTEROID Via 


with L 





Customers appreciate products packaged in 
Lusteroid. They know that these products are 
safe from accidental roughness in handling be- 


cause Lusteroid will not break. 


It’s worth looking into Lusteroid for product 
g I 
protection and distinctive packaging. There’s econ- 
omy in handling, labeling, packing and shipping. 
All colors of the rainbow—clear or opaque. Sizes 
from 14” to 114” in diameter and lengths up to 6” 
4 4 
with cork, slip-on or screw-cap closures. 


Write for descriptive bulletin. 


LUSTEROID CONTAINER COMPANY, INC. 


10 Parker Avenue, West 


Maplewood, New Jersey 
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NEWS. 


Shifts in Dow Executive Staff 

Several shifts in the top executive 
staff of The Dow Chemical Company 
were made April 5 by the company’s 
Board of Directors as a result of the 
death March 31 of Dr. Willard H. Dow 
in a plane crash near London, Ontario, 
which also took the lives of his wife 
and three other persons. 





EARL W. BENNETT 


Earl W. Bennett, Treasurer of the 
company since 1930, was elected Chair- 
man of the Board, and Leland I. Doan 
was elected President of the company. 
Mr. Doan had been a Vice President 
since 1938 and Secretary since 1941. 

Dr. Mark E. Putnam, a Vice Presi- 
dent since 1942, was named General 
Manager. 

In the same action two new Vice 
Presidents were named: Dr. A. P. 
Beutel, who is general manager of 
Dow’s Texas Division, and Russell 
L. Curtis, General Manager of the 
Great Western Division. Carl A. Gers- 
tacker was elected treasurer and Calvin 
A. Campbell, the firm’s legal counsel, 
was elected secretary. 

While Mr. Bennett relinquishes his 
position as Treasurer, he maintains the 
vice presidential post to which he was 
named in 1931. He also remains in the 
important position of chairman of the 
company’s Finance Committee. Long 
highly regarded in financial circles, the 
energetic 69-year-old Board Chairman 
began his career with Dow in 1900 as 
bookkeeper for the then infant concern. 
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Two years later he became Auditor and 
in 1905 Assistant Secretary and As- 
sistant Treasurer. He was elected to 
the Board of Directors in 1927 and has 
served on the Board continuously since 
that time. 

Mr. Doan, a brother-in-law of the 
late Dr. Willard H. Dow, is perhaps 
best known through his sales depart- 
ment activities which date back to 
1918 when, «t the age of 24, he entered 
the industrial chemicals division. He 
was made assistant sales manager in 
1922 and in 1929 became General Sales 
Manager. He became a member of the 
Board in 1935 and in 1945 moved into 
the newly created position of Director 
of Sales. 

Dr. Putnam joined the company in 
1915 as a research chemist. He became 
a director in 1941 and a Vice President 
the following year. He has also been 
president of Cliffs Dow Chemical Com- 
pany since 1939. 

Dr. A. P. Beutel started with the 
company as an engineering draftsman 
in 1914. When Dow began construction 
of its Texas division in 1940 he moved 
there to supervise its construction and 
become its general manager. He has 
been Assistant Secretary since 1941, 





LELAND I. DOAN 


a member of the Board since June I, 
1948, and President of Dowell Incorpo- 
rated since 1939. 

Mr. Curtis has been with the company 
since 1922 when he started in the 
insecticide sales division at the age of 
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32. He was made assistnt sales manager 
in 1931, and when Dow absorbed the 
Great Western Electro-chemical Com- 
pany in 1938, Mr. Curtis moved to 
San Francisco as executive manager of 
the West coast project. A few months 
later he became General Manager of 
the Great Western Division and in 
1941 became an Assistant Secretary. 
Like Dr. Beutel, he was appointed to 
the Board of Directors on June 1, 1948. 

Mr. Gerstacker started in the auditing 
and accounting department of Dowell 
Incorpcrated, a Dow subsidiary, in 
1938. His career there was interrupted 
by service in the army from 1940 to 
1946. Returning after that time to the 
parent company, he was made assistant 
director of purchases and was appointed 





DR. MARK E. PUTNAM 


Assistant Treasurer in March of this 
year. A director since June 1, 1948, 
he has also served as a member of the 
Finance Committee. 

Calvin A. Campbell, Dow's General 
Counsel, entered Dow as head of the 
legal department in 1935, coming from 
General Motors’ legal department where 
he had served since his graduation from 
Harvard Law School in 1928. Now 
16, he has been a director since June 1, 
1948. 


Named to Antara Post 

William H. Healey, formerly as- 
sociated with Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
has been appointed supervisor of market 
research for Antara Products, a division 
of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 

Mr. Healy, who was a private con- 
sultant before his association with Little 
Inc., will be concerned chiefly with the 
division’s surface active agents and 
acetylene chemicals. 

During the war, Mr. Healey was 
with the War Production Board as 
administrator of the allocation order 
governing chrome chemicals. 
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FRED UNGERER K.G 


Voorhees Elected President of 
Ungerer 

F. H. Ungerer, president of Ungerer 
& Company, since 1930, was elected 
Chairman of the Board at a meeting 
of the Board of Directors, April 11th, 
held at the Company's plant in Totowa, 
New Jersey. K. G. Voorhees, executive 
vice president since 1933, was elected 
president and treasurer at the same 
meeting, during which a complete 
change of officer personnel was effected. 

Other changes in the management of 
this old essential oil, aromatic chemical, 
perfume specialty and flavoring manu- 
facturer moved I. H. Budd from second 
vice president to first vice president; 
H. B. Moore from third vice president 
to second vice president; W. H. Dunney, 
Jr. from Secretary to third vice presi- 
dent; and W. A. Bush to secretary. 

F. H. Ungerer joined the Company 
in 1896, three years after it was founded 
by his father. He was made a director 
in 1901, president in 1930, and was 
assigned the additional title of treasurer 
in 1936. 
Mr. Voorhees, are responsible for the 
development of the Companys new 


He and the new president, 


modern chemical plant at Totowa, 
New Jersey. kK. G. 
treasurer, joined the 


Voorhees, new 
president and 
fifty-six year old fi m in 1932, and was 
elected executive vice president in 1933. 
He became a director in 1936 and was 
elected secretary six years later. Since 
his appointment as executive vice presi- 
dent, he has been in charge of the trading 
for the Company, as well as the ad- 
ministrative work. 

I. H. Budd has been in the essential 
oil field for over thirty-one years, and 
has been with Ungerer and Company 
since 1935. He is also director of sales 
for the Company and is exceptionally 
well known in the essential oil business. 

H. B. Moore, second vice president, 
has been with the Company for the 
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VOORHEES 


past twenty-three years, as a_ sales 
representative and comptroller. 

W. H. Dunney, Jr., a perfume chem- 
ist, for over thirty-two years, has been 
with Ungerer & Company for four- 


teen years. He was elected secretary 





W. H. DUNNEY, JR. 


for the Company earlier this year. He 
is a member of the Society of American 
Perfumers and was instrumental in the 
organization of this Association. 

W. A. Bush, a veteran of thirty years 
standing in the industry, has been with 
Ungerer & Company for eleven years 
and is a familiar figure in the essential 
oil circles. 





W. A. BUSH 
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I. H. BUDD 





H. B. MOORE 


Proprietary Assn. Meeting 

The Proprietary Association holds its 
convention June 1-3, at the Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Forster to Represent Seebach 

Edwin Seebach Company, 912-920 
Broadway, New York, has appointed 
the Rene Forster Company, Inc., as 
its sole North American sales representa- 
tive for the promotion of the Seebach 
perfume compounds and specialties. 

The Forster Company will continue 
to handle aromatic chemicals, essential 
and natural oils independently under 
its own firm name. The René Forster 
Company is now located at 66-68 
Dey St., New York 7. 


Kolmar Canadian Setup 

Wally Wick, Executive Vice President 
of Kolmar Laboratories, is now in 
Canada where he will supervise plans 
to bring the Canadian manufacturing 
operations under the control of Kolmar 
Laboratories. Rolland Klamert will be 
in charge of manufacturing and opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Wick will review the entire 
Canadian situation and make any 
changes necessary to rebuild and _ re- 
furbish the plant at Oakville, and plans 
will be developed for enlarging the 
plant if it is necessary. This move will 
put the manufacturing operations under 
the complete jurisdiction of Kolmar 
Laboratories and they will coordinate 
along the same lines that they have 
successfully used in the states. 


Howard on European Trip 

Harold B. Howard, vice president 
of Roubechez, Inc., New York, sailed 
April 25 for a six weeks trip to Europe 
where he will visit Brussels, Paris, and 
Grasse. While in Grasse Mr. Howard 
expects to visit several of the essential 
oil houses in the area. 
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AMERICA'S FINEST SOAPS FOR TOILET AND BATA 
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has the 
“Know How” 


to produce 


America’s Finest 


SPECIAL LABEL SOAPS 


F. many years, Hewitt has made soaps to meet 
the needs of discriminating customers throughout 
America. 

Hewitt’s fine reputation has grown from their abil- 
ity to produce and develop quality soaps to exacting 
specifications. Manufacturing equipment, testing fa- 
cilities and development laboratories are complete in 
every way. Special Label soaps are made by experts 
who have had years of experience blending quality 
soaps from the finest materials. 

Distinctive perfumes and other ingredients can be 
incorporated into soap formulas. Special label soaps 
add sales volume to toiletries lines and to cosmetic 
departments. 

Write or telephone today. We will be pleased to 
talk with you about a Special Brand that will fit 
your sales program. 


THE HEWITT SOAP COMPANY, INC. 
Factory and Main Office « Dayton 3, Ohio 


New York Office 
47 West 34th Street « New York City 
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Dr. Upjohn Elected President Na- 
tional Vitamin Foundation 

Dr. E. Gifford Upjohn, vice-president, 
The Upjohn Company was elected 
president of The National Vitamin 
Foundation for 1949. 

Dr. Upjohn succeeds Basil O'Connor, 





DR. E. G. UPJOHN 


attorney and president of the American 
Red Cross, who was named to the newly 
created position of Honorary Chairman 
of the Board of Governors. J. Paul 
Folsom, Lederle Laboratories Division, 
American Cyanamid Company, New 
York, was elected board chairman, 
replacing A. H. Fisk, Eli Lilly & Co., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. H. B. Fonda, 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co. (U.S.A.) 
Inc., was elected vice-president, succeed- 
ing Raymond E. Horn, Abbott Labora- 
tories, North Chicago, Ill. 

Fred J. Stock, vice-president Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, succeeding L. D. Barney, Hoff- 
mann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J., 
announced expanded plans for research 
and education on vitamins during 1949 


would be considered at a joint meeting 
of the board of governors and executive 
committee in New York, May 18. 

Other officers of the Foundation re- 
main the same, namely Dr. Robert 8S. 
Goodhart, scientific director; Henry K. 
Urion, secretary, and J. David Hayden, 
treasurer. 


Leuchs Honored 

On April 27 the officers of George 
Lueders & Company, tendered a special 
luncheon to Adolph Leuchs on the 
occasion of his fiftieth anniversary with 
the company. President, F. J. Lueders, 
presented the usual service pin to Mr. 
Leuchs. This pin contains two small 
diamonds, distinguishing it from the 
twenty-five year pin which, up to the 
present time, has been presented to 42 
employees of the company. 

While the luncheon was in progress, 
a television set, gift of the officers and 
employees, was being installed in the 
home of Mr. Leuchs. The luncheon 
was held at the Ridgewood Country 
club and among those present were F. 
Weber, vice president, with the com- 
pany for 56 years, Harry W. Heister 
who will celebrate this half century 
mark in October and Gustave Miller 
who will round out his 50 years in 
January 1950. Another member topping 
the 50 year mark is Edward V. Killeen, 
58 years with the company. 


Polak & Schwarz, Inc., in New 
Chicago Site 

Polak & Schwarz, Inc., has an- 
nounced the removal of its Chicago 
offices from 400 West Madison St.., 
to 173 West Madison St., Chicago. 


Pictured here are the officers of the Associated Drug and Chemical Industries of Missouri, 

Inc., with guest, Smith L. Rairdon, of the Owens Illinois Glass Company, who spoke at the 

association. Shown here are, front row: Neal Draper, Solvay Sales division, Allied Chemical 

& Dye Corp., Dr. Arthur F. Schlichting, Dean of St. Louis College of Pharmacy; Marvin Yates 

Marvin Yates Co.; J. Louis Lanz, consultant; Otway W. Rash, Lambert Pharmacal Co.; Back 

Row; Dr. Carl J. Klemme, St. Louis College of Pharmacy; John A. Mueller, S. Pfeiffer Mfg. 
Co.; Mr. Rairdon; Paul A. Hein, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. 
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McNeil Appoints Kade 

McNeil Laboratories has appointed 
Dr. Charles F. Kade, Jr., as director, 
division of medical sciences. In this 
capacity, he will direct the research 
and development activities of the com- 
pany. 





DR. C. KADE. JR. 


Dr. Kade was director of biochemical 
research from 1943 to 1947 for Frederick 
Stearns and Company and subsequently 
was transferred to the Sterling-Winthrop 
Research Institute where he was an 
associate member of the Institute. 


Daughter to Penick's 

On April 26 at the Mountainside 
Hospital, Montclair, N. J., a daughter 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. S. Barksdale 
Penick Jr. Mr. Penick is president of 
S. B. Penick & Co. 


French Named Consultant for Perfume 
Industry 

J. S. Wiedhopf, chairman of the 
Committee on the Use and Marketing 
of Perfume Products, has announced 
the appointment of Miriam Gibson 
French as public relations consultant. 

Mrs. French will continue for the 
time being to handle publicity for excise 
tax repeal for the Toilet Goods As- 
sociation but at the conclusion of that 
campaign will devote her entire time 
to the work of the Committee. Pre- 
viously, she had been promotion director 
and beauty editor of Charm Magazine. 
Before that she was publicity director 
of Shulton, Inc. 


Purepac Acquires ‘ Alcorub”’ 

Purepac Corporation has made known 
the complete acquisition, including 
trade-mark, formula, manufacturing and 
distribution rights of “Alcorub” the 
“Original Rubbing Alcohol” from U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals Inc. 
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SEARCH and RESEARCH 





A. GROSS 
PRODUCTS 


Stearic Acid 
Tallow Fatty Acids 
Red Oil (Oleic) 
White Oleine 
Coconut Fatty Acids 
Cottonseed Fatty Acids 
Soya Bean 
Fatty Acids 
Saponification 
Crude Glycerine 
Stearine Pitch 
Cottonseed Pitch 
Hydrogenated 
Tallow Fatty Acids 














Search and research at A. Gross’ laboratories never stops. We 
can give you many examples of the results. For instance, there’s 
A. Gross’ Stearic Acid for monostearate production which is noted 
for its color stability, mildness of odor and assurance of longer shelf 
life of end products. 


Or there’s the Gross series of Coconut Fatty Acids—every one 
of their merits confirmed by actual plant results. Or the Gross Red 
Oil with its preferred odor, low titre, comparative purity. We could 
continue along these lines but why not write for our booklet describ- 
ing Gross products today? Better still, why not ask for a sample, too? 


Manufacturers since 1837 


AGENTS: 





George Mann & Co., Inc. 
Providence 3, R. I. 


Baker & Gaftne 


Philadelphia 7, Tennagtvanie 


J. C. Ackerman 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cadillac Chemical Div. 
Nelson Chemical Corp. 
Detroit 27, Mich. 
Moreland Chemical Co. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Smead & Small, Inc. 

Cleveland 15, O. 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co. 
San Francisco 19, Calif. 

Braun Corp. 

Los Angeles 21, Calif. 

Charles Albert Smith, Ltd. 
Toronto 3, Canada 

Thompson Hayward Chemical Co. 
Kansas City 8, Mo. (And Branches) 
James O. Meyers & Sons 
Kenmore, Buffalo, New York 
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Snyder Tool Buys Colton Co. 
Following the purchase of the Arthur 
Colton Company of Detroit by Snyder 
Tool & Engineering Company, Detroit, 
Clarence Snyder, chairman of the board 





K. B. HOLLIDGE 


of the Snyder Company has announced 
the following as Colton Company of- 
ficers: Clarence Snyder, chairman of 
the board and vice president; Howard 
N. Maynard, president and treasurer; 
k. B. Hollidge, executive vice president 
and secretary; Harvey W. Purdy, as- 
sistant secretary; Samuel D. Harrison, 
Alfred W. Kath, 
Nelson 


assistant treasurer: 
director of engineering, and 
Carman, director of sales. 


Berje Opens Midwest Branch 
Berje Products Company has opened 
a new office and stockroom in Kansas 


City, Mo., under the managership of 


George N. Cox. The office is located 
at 319 W. 9 St., and will cover sales 
throughout the entire Midwest. 


Buys Cosmetic Firm 

N. A. Stavroudis has purchased the 
cosmetic manufacturing business of the 
orginal Renee Thornton, established 
in 1928. 

The business will be conducted under 
the name of Renee Thornton Cosmetics, 
Inc., with offices at 2 W. 47 St., New 
York, and will be under the manage- 
ment of R. M. Kadjar, who in the past 
24 years has been associated with such 
firms as Elizabeth Arden, Helena Rubin- 
stein and Parfums Schiaparelli. 


APMA Convention 

The American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers Association is holding its con- 
vention June 9-11 at the Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 


Three in New Dow Positions 

Donald Williams was appointed Direc- 
tor of Sales of the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, April 11. A graduate of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Mr. Williams joined 
the Dow Sales staff in 1924 as a member 


He sub- 


sequently transferred to Dowflake Sales 


of the Insecticide Division. 


and was in charge of that divison from 


Frank Zackman, in charge of packages and packaging material for E.R. Squibb & Sons, receiving 


from Carleton H. Palmer, chairman of the boar 


of Squibb, a pin commemorating forty years 


of service to the company. The presentation was made at a dinner April 27 at the Towers 
Hotel, Brooklyn, attended by close to 150 friends and associates of Mr. Zackman. 
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1929 until 1933, when he was appointed 
Assistant General Sales Manager. In 
1945 he became General Sales Manager. 
Mr. Williams succeeds Leland I. Doan, 
former Director of Sales. 





DON BALLMAN 


Donald K. Ballman, general sales 
Manager was graduated from Indiana 
University in 1929 and joined the Dow 
sales force in 1935 in Insecticide Sales, 
specializing in the development and 
sale of fungicides and wood preserva- 
tives. In 1943 Mr. Ballman headed the 
Technical Service and Development 
Division and in 1945 was appointed 
Assistant General Sales Manager. Mr. 
Ballman Donald Williams, 
former General Sales Manager. 


succeeds 


Dr. L. S. Roehm, Manager Technical 
Service and Development Division was 
appointed Assistant General Sales Man- 
ager to succeed Donald K. Ballman. 


Celebrates Anniversary in Trade 

Al Mullen celebrated his twenty- 
fifth anniversary in the field of private 
brand cosmetic manufacturing during 
April. Many of Al's friends remember 
back in 1924 when he organized the 
American Perfumers’ Laboratories, Inc., 
later to become the A.P.L.I. private 
brand division of Avon-Allied Products. 
Mr. Mullen has been the executive 
head of the private brand operation 
for the past twenty-five years. 


Dr. Cain Resigns Foundation Post 

Dr. Russell A. Cain resigned as 
director of the Therapeutic Research 
Foundation, effective April 30, to enter 
the consulting business. The business 
operations of the Foundation are now 
being handled through the offices of the 
Proprietary Association under the di- 
rector of Dr. Frederick J. Cullen. The 
Scientific Advisory staff, consisting of 
Dr. Harvey B. Haag, Chairman, Dr. 
Seevers and Dr. Cattell, will continue 
as in the past. 
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You Get Commercial Chemicals with Laboratory Purity . .. 


“When You Order Hooker Sultides 


With a maximum iron content of only 8PPM in 
Hooker Sodium Sulfide and only 5PPM in the 
Sodium Sulfhydrate you can understand why we 
are proud of the purity of these Hooker Sulfides. 
This minute amount of iron is matched by an 
especially low amount of other impurities in these 
Hooker products. 

Packaged in the form of small flakes, both prod- 
ucts are quickly and completely soluble in water. 
The clear solution can be used without settling or 
decanting. For smooth reactions—for good yields 
without troublesome side reactions from impur- 
ities, your safest course is to use Hooker Sulfides. 

Advanced manufacturing techniques, carefully 
controlled gperations, carefully selected raw ma- 
terials account for Hooker’s ability to produce 
these pure sulfides on a commercial basis. 

As an added convenience for those who use 
sodium sulfhydrate in large quantities this chem- 
ical is also available in liquid form in tank car 
quantities. Liquid sodium sulfhydrate is shipped 
in concentrations of approximately 37% or 45%. 
Specifications will be furnished upon request. 

Technical Data Sheets and samples will be sent 
to qualified personnel making requests on their 
business letterheads. 








Another new development of Hooker Research in 
benzotrifluorides is 2-chloro-5-nitrobenzotrifluoride. 
It is a straw colored, thin, oily liquid. Because this 
chemical is so new, information available on its uses 
is limited. Literature does indicate however, its use as 
an intermediate in the preparation of dyestuffs. 


ent available in pilot plant quantities. 


tentials of 2-chloro-5-nitrobenzotrifluoride may ob- 
tain samples by writing on their b asiness letterheads. 
Technical Data sheets giving more complete physical 
and chemical information are also available. 


HOOKER RESEARCH PRESENTS 
2-CHLORO-5-NITROBENZOTRIFLUORIDE 


NO? 
O-« 
cl 

Synonym .... 2-chloro-5-nitrotrifluoromethylbenzene 
SONS THE o.cc dana secdccopevewes 225.56 
IN EIGMRR. Sits on co cbetieuleosees 16.8°C 
ED cn win eh. sek Renee been 230.0°C 
Refractive index n20/D ..........ccccccees 1.5009 
Specific Gravity, 25/15.5°C .............. 1.5520 


Hooker 2-chloro-5-nitrobenzotrifluoride is at pres 


Those who are interested in investigating the po 








USES 





DESCRIPTION ANALYSIS 
SODIUM SULFIDE NaS ES ae 
Mol. Wt. .... 78.1 oe 
M. P. ..... 100°C Other Na Salts .......... 


Light buff colored solid in Fe 
flake form. Rapidly soluble 
in water; slightly soluble in 
alcohol; insoluble in ether. 


Cu, Ni, Ce, Mn, Pb ....... 


Water of crystallization . . 


.. 60 to 62% 


. 15% Max. 


« 


.. 2.0% Max. 
8 ppm Max. 


1 ppm Max. 
36.5 to 34.5% 


In unhairing hides and wool pulling; desulfurizing 
viscose rayon; in manufacture of dyestuffs, chem- 
ical intermediates, paper pulp, soap and rubber, 
as an ingredient of dye liquor for textile dyeing; 
boiling out linen; ore flotation and metal refining. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


SE ED 6 o's 6 koa ceckccces. 90 and 350 Ibs. net 





SODIUM SULFHYDRATE NaSH NaSH .................. 


(sodium hydrosulfide) Bee) ee eee eee 2.5% Max 
Mol. Wt. .... 56.1 Sete... iecsbssibe ons 0.8% Max. 
M. P. ...-.. WG NaeSO; and NaHCO, ..... 0.4% Max. 


Light lemon colored solid in 
flake form. Completely and 
rapidly soluble in water, al- 
cohol and ether. 


Cu, Ni, Cr, Mn, Pb ....... 


Water of crystallization ... 


Pere er eee > ppm Max, 


| ppm Max. 


.. 28 to 26%, 


In unhairing hides, in desulfurizing viscose rayon; 

in preparation of dyestuffs and other organic chem- 

icals such as thioamides, thiourea, thioglycolic acid, 

thio- and dithiobenzoic acids, sodium thiosulfate. 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 

Flake: Lacquer-lined steel drums. .90; 350 Ibs. net 

Bees Sates GN oo. os icwusledede 


HOOKE 


From the Falt of Lhe Earthy 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


13 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


CHEMICA 


9-407 








NEW YORK, N. Y. © WILMINGTON, CALIF. © TACOMA, WASH. 


SODIUM SULFIDE + SODIUM SULFHYDRATE + SODIUM TETRASULFIDE « CAUSTIC SODA « MURIATIC ACID + PARADICHLOROBENZENE * CHLORINE 
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Calco Consolidates Research Develop- 
ment and Technical Service Depts. 

A consolidation of research, process 
development and dyes technical service 
into a single department has been 
announced by S. C. Moody, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Calco 
Chemical division, American Cyanamid 
Company, Boundbrook, N. J. 

The new department will be known 
as the research and development de- 
partment. K. H. Klipstein, assistant 
general manager, Calco Chemical di- 
vision, is in charge of the department. 

Dr. H. Z. Lecher has been named 
director of research in charge of chemical 
research department. Dr. Mario Scalera 
has been appointed assistant director 
of research and Dr. R. P. Parker, as- 
sistant director of research, is in charge 
of the pharmaceutical research section. 
Dr. R. H. Kienle and Dr. A. L. Parker 
are, respectively, director and associate 
director of application research for 
fundamental and applied physical 
chemistry as it relates to all products 
as well as technical service in the field 
of dyes. 

Dr. M. L. Crossley, under whose 
direction Calco’s Research Department 
has been developed into one of the 
nation’s most important industrial re- 
search centers, is retiring in August, 
1949. Dr. Crossley will act as special 
consultant to Mr. Moody, General 
Manager, and to the heads of the 
Research and Development Depart- 
ment. 


Martin in Diamond Alkali Sales Spot 

The appointment of George J. Martin, 
as special sales staff assistant with 
Diamond Alkali Company has been 
announced by Fred W. Fraley, sales 
vice president. 


Mr. Martin has a background of 
20 year’s chemical sales and admistra- 
tive experience. Since 1947 he had been 
with Carl Antholz, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
For the previous 18 years, Martin was 
associated with Sandoz Chemical Works, 
Inc., New York. 

He will make his headquarters at 
Diamond's general offices in Cleveland, 
where he will work under the direction 
of Charles E. Grant, manager of chro- 
mium chemical sales. 


A. C. Drury Co. To Represent 
Antoine Chiris 

Frederick E. Shoninger, 
of Antoine Chiris Company, Inc., has 
announced that A. C. Drury & Company 
Inc., 219 East North Water St., Chi- 
cago, have been appointed special repre- 
sentatives for the Chiris concern. 


president 


The Drury company will represent 
the Chiris products imported from 
France and manufactured in America, 
in the Middle West. 


Sophie Goode on Latin American 


Tour 


Sophie Goode, public relations direc- 
tor for Faberge Perfumes sail d April 
8 for a three-months’ tour of South 
and Central America. 

On her trip, which combines pleasure 
with business, Miss Goode will visit 
thirteen countries and report on the 
perfume preferences of Latin-American 
women and current conditions in that 
market. 


Enjay Appoints Two 

Appointment of Clayton M. Beamer 
as manager of alcohol and chemical 
sales has been announced by Enjay 
Company, Co., chemical products mar- 


Marking the opening of the Mennen plant in Havana, Cuba were Mr. and Mrs. Mennen 


and their two sons. 


Shown here are Mrs. Mennen (wearin 


corsage) standing between 


Mr. Mennen and William G. Mennen, Jr., vice president of the company. Other members 

of the firm who attended were George S. Mennen, vice president (far right), W/. C. Martens, 

vice president and Joseph Jorda, export manager. Executives of the Cuban Company were 
also in attendance. 
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keting affiliate of Esso Standard Oil 
Company. Joseph E. Harrington suc- 
ceeds Mr. Beamer as technical service 
coordinator of the alcohol-chemical 
group. 

Mr. Beamer joined Esso Standard 
Oil on graduation from the Virginia 
Military Institute in 1929 and most of 
his experience has been with the chemi- 
cal products department. He was trans- 
ferred to Enjay Company as technical 
service coordinator of alcohols and 
chemicals in 1948. 


Dr. Strade Joins White Labs. 

The appointment of Dr. Henry Allen 
Strade as assistant medical director of 
White Laboratories, Inc., has been 
announced. Dr. Strade is a graduate of 
Columbia Medical School and is a 
member of the New York Academy of 
Science. Prior to joining White Labora- 
tories he held a research fellowship at 
St. Luke’s Hospital in New York. 


Merck Appoints R. M. Prather 
Robert M. Prather has joined Merck 
& Company, Inc., as manager of the 
market research department, 
Mr. Prather has had wide experience 
in this field, and prior to assuming his 
present duties, was with the Indoil 
Chemical Company, in Chicago. 


Wants American License 

N. Gould of The Bevington Mer- 
chandising Company, Ltd., 62 Stoney 
Lane, London, England, was a visitor 
in New York for several weeks. While 
here, Mr. Gould contacted cosmetic 
manufacturers with the view of pro- 


ducting their cosmetic products in 
England under license. Parties in- 


terested may reach Mr. Gould at the 


address listed above. 


Berje Moves to New N. Y. Location 

Berje Products Company has an- 
nounced the removal of its factory 
and office to 12 West End Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. 


Abbott Employees Awarded Prize 
for Suggestion 

Twenty-seven employes of Abbott 
Laboratories were the guest of president 
R. E. Horn at a dinner April 18. They 
were the champions of 477 employes who 
had turned in 1169 suggestions during 
the year for improving production 
methods and processes. 
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George Merck Elected Chairman of 

oard 

George W. Merck, president of Merck 
& Co., has also been elected chairman 
of the board of directors of the com- 
pany, a position vacated by the resig- 
nation of Frederic Rosengarten, board 
chairman since the merger of Merck & 
Co. with Powers-Weightman-Rosengar- 
ten in 1927. Mr. Rosengarten will 
continue as a director. All other officers 
were reelected. 


McDonough Visits Europe 

Dr. Everett G. McDonough, vice 
president of Evans Research and De- 
velopment Corporation is leaving on 
April 22 for England and the Continent 
to observe at close hand current trends 
and techniques in research in Europe. 
During the trip Dr. McDonough will 
visit Evans Chemicals, Ltd., Boreham 
Wood, Herts, England. He is vice 
president of Evans Chemetics, Inc., 
which is the American associate of this 
company. 


Tamms Opens New Detroit Office 

The Tamms Silica Company, with 
general offices at 228 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, announces the opening of 
an office and warehouse at 1900 Alfred 
St., Detroit, Mich. 

Harold J. Doty, who has been a sales 
representative of the company for many 
years, will be in charge of the new office. 

Tamms will stock numerous raw 
materials for paint and polish manu- 
facturers in the new warehouse to 
facilitate speedier, more economical 
distribution of its products to the trade. 
In addition to raw materials, the com- 
pany manufactures a complete line 
of water-mix paints, colors, household 
sundries and inerts for paint grinders. 

The new Detroit phone number is 
Lorain 7-8794 


Standard-Knapp & Plax Merge 
Chicago Office 

Standard-Knapp and Plax Corpora- 
tion, both of which are operating di- 
visions of Hartford-Empire Company, 
have combined their Chicago offices. 
The Plax staff moved from its location 
at 35 East Wacker Drive into enlarged 
quarters occupied by Standard-Knapp 
at 221 North LaSalle Street. 

Standard-Knapp, which manufactures 
automatic packaging machinery, has 
its plant and main offices in Portland, 
Conn. Plax Corporation, which supplies 
plastics for packaging and other uses, 
has its plant and main offices in Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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Mathieson Management Changes 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation has 
made several changes in operating man- 
agement due to the increase in the 
number of plants resulting from recent 





DR. C. PRUTTON 


acquisitions. Dr. Carl F. Prutton has 
been appointed vice president-director 
of operations of all the company’s 
plants and Arthur T. Bennett, vice 
president, was placed in charge of the 
eight plants acquired from Southern 
Acid and Sulphur Company. R. B. 
Worthy and J. F. Newell were named 
vice presidents. 

Thomas S. Nichols, president of the 
company, announced that Dr. Prutton, 
who joined Mathieson last year as 
director of research, will have charge of 
research and supervise operations of 
all the company’s plants including those 
recently acquired. His headquarters 
will be in the Mathieson New York 
offices. Mr. Bennett will have his head- 
quarters in Houston. Mr. Worthy will 
be in charge of the plants acquired from 
Standard Wholesale Phosphate and 
Acid Works as well as the Satltville, 
Va., plant, of which he has been man- 





ARTHUR BENNETT 


ager. Mr. Newell remains at Lake 
Charles, La., where he has been in 
charge of the alkali and ammonia plants. 

Before joining Mathieson in 1948, 
Dr. Prutton was head of the Depart- 
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ment of Chemistry and Chemical En- 
gineering at Case School of Applied 
Science, a consultant to a number of 
chemical companies and, from 1942 
to 1944, Chief of the Process Develop- 
ment Branch of the Office of Rubber 
Director and consultant to the War 
Production Board. 

Mr. Bennett joined Mathieson as a 
technical assistant in 1933. Subse- 
quently he served as superintendent of 
the soda ash department at the Lake 
Charles plant, as assistant manager at 
the Saltville plant, assistant director 
of operations in New York, manager 
of operations, and in 1946 was made 
vice president-manager of operations. 

Born in South Dakota, Mr. Worthy 
has been with Mathieson since 1925. 
Starting as an assistant engineer at the 
Saltville plant, he held successive posts 
at the plant as general superintendent, 
head of the engineering department, 
assistant manager, acting manager and, 
in 1943, was made manager of the 
Saltville operations. 

Mr. Newell is a native of Michigan 
and received his B.S. and M.E. degrees 
from the University of Michigan. He 
came to Mathieson in 1931, after several 
years with other chemical companies, 
to become general superintendent of 
the Saltville plant. In 1939, he was 
named assistant manager of the Niagara 
Falls plant and in 1944 became manager 
of the Lake Charles operations. 


Givaudan Flavors Inc. 

The formation of Givaudan Flavors 
Inc., a new corporation devoted ex- 
clusively to the production and sales 
of flavors, has been announced by 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. The new 
affiliate will take over the activity of 
the flavor division of the company. 

Givaudan Flavors Inc. will be man- 
aged by Paul Adams, who has been 
active in the flavor industry in America 
and Switzerland for a period of eighteen 
years. 

According to Mr. Adams, the com- 
pany will produce both true fruit and 
imitation flavors, as well as combina- 
tions of true fruit flavors and imitations. 

Executive and sales offices will be 
maintained at 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Kolin Heads Heart Drive for 
Cosmetic Industry 

Oscar Kolin, vice president of Helena 
Rubinstein, Inc., has been named chair- 
man of the campaign of the New York 
Heart Association for the cosmetic in- 
dustry. 
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Huggins Named V.P. 

The Horix Manufacturing Company 
has announced the appointment of L. 
Gale Huggins as vice president and 
general manager. Mr. Huggins is a 





L. GALE HUGGINS 


graduate of the University of Arkansas 
and has spent the last 26 years in 
various design, development and ap- 
plication engineering with the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. 

His duties with Horix will include new 
developments, coordination of engineer- 
ing, sales and manufacturing. 


Interdonati Heads the Chem. Dept. 

Henry Interdonati, for the past nine 
years head of the chemical department 
of S. B. Penick & Co., has been named 
to head the chemical department of 
George Uhe Co., New York, according 
to an announcement made this week 
by George Uhe, president of the com- 
pany. 


Isco Appoints M. H. Quartz 

Innis, Speiden & Company, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Milton 
H. Quartz as assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Quartz has been Isco’s credit manager 
for the past twelve years and will 
continue in that capacity. 


Cochrane Acquires Liquid Condi- 
tioning Corporation 

Cochrane Corporation, Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of water conditioning 
equipment and steam specialties, an- 
nounces the acquisition for cash of 
substantially all of the capital stock of 
Liquid Conditioning Corporation, of 
Linden, New Jersey, which manufac- 
tures a complete line of equipment for 
the conditioning of water and other 
liquids, under the trade name, “*Liquon.”’ 
Hereafter, Liquid Conditioning Corpo- 
ration will operate as a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Cochrane Corporation, 
the products of the former continuing 
to be marketed under the trade name, 
“Liquon.” 
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Dr. Dow Killed 

Dr. Williard H. Dow, president and 
chairman of the board of the Dow 
Chemical Company, was killed March 
31 when a private plane crashed and 
burned near London, Ontario. Mr. 
Dow's wife, Martha, Mrs. Alta Camp- 
bell and two pilots were also killed. 
Mrs. Campbell’s husband, Calva Camp- 
bell, head of the Dow legal department, 
was the sole survivor. The party was 
en route to attend the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology convocation 
which Winston Churchill 
Dr. Dow’s son, Herbert H. II, is a 
student at M. I. T. 

Dr. Dow, who was 52 years old when 
he died, joined the company in 1919 
as a chemical engineer and served in 
various positions, being named a director 
in 1922 and assistant general manager 
in 1926. Following the death of his 
father, Dr. Herbert H. Dow in 1930, 
he became president and general man- 
ager. In 1941 he became chairman 
of the board. Dr. Dow was also presi- 
dent of the Ethyl-Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, the Dow Chemical Company of 
Canada, Ltd., and the Midland Am- 


monia Company. 


addressed. 


He was a member of the American 
Chemical Society, the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers, and the 
American Institute of Chemists. He held 
an honorary degree of doctor of science 





DR. WILLARD H. DOW 


from the Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology, and an _ honorary 
doctorate of English from the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. He was awarded 
the Charles Frederick Chandler Medal 
of Columbia University in 1943 for 
“the achievements of the Dow Chemical 
Company in the production of bromine 
from seawater, of magnesium from 
seawater, of synthetic plastic and syn- 
thetic rubber, which are among the 
most spectacular and valuable achieve- 
ments of modern times.” 
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Heads Squibb Institute 

The appointment of Dr. Geoffrey W. 
Rake as director of the Squibb In- 
stitute for Medical Research has been 
by Carleton H. Palmer, 


announced 





DR. GEOFFREY W. RAKE 


chairman of the board of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons. 

Dr. Rake is assuming the duties of 
director following the resignation of Dr. 
James A. Shannon, who has taken up 
new duties as associate director in 
charge of research, National Heart 
Institute 

Dr. Rake has been with the Institute 
ever since its founding with the position 
of head of the division of microbiology. 
Educated in England, Dr. Rake came 
to this cuntry after serving at Guy's 
Hospital, London. He became assistant 
and instructor in pathlogy at Johns 
Hopkins, leaving to go to the Rocke- 
feller Insititute in 1931. He was research 
associate at the Connaught Laboratories 
in Toronto before he joined Squibb in 
1937. 


Elected Pfizer Director 

Chas. Pfizer & Company, Inc., has 
announced that John J. Powers Jr., 
secretary of the company has been 
elected to the board of directors. 

Mr. Powers joined Pfizer in 1941 
as head of the then newly formed legal 
department and has also served as 
assistant to the president. 

Other directors of the company who 
were re-elected are: George A. Anderson, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors; 
John L. Smith, President; John E. 
McKeen, Executive Vice President; 
Fred J. Stock, V.P. in charge of Sales; 
John L. Davenport, V.P. in charge of 
Production; Albert A. Teeter, retired 
Vice President; Norman A. Grimm, 
manager of the Midwestern Sales 
Region; Maynard E. Simond, President 
of F. Eberstadt & Co. Inc.; and Robert 
P. Serles, Palmer & Serles, attorneys at 
Law. 
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CORONA 


A NEW BASIS, FINE, POWERFUL 
AND TENACIOUS—WILL BE EXTREMELY 
HELPFUL IN THE PREPARATION OF 
WARM AND HEADY PERFUMES 


PALISSANDRE 


CAPTIVATES THE VERY SUBTLE 
AND LASTING ODOR OF EXOTIC WOODS. 
ITS BLENDING WITH ROSE AND JASMIN 
GIVES EXCELLENT RESULTS 


RourE-DUuPONT, INC 


ESSENTIAL OILS, AROMATIC. CHEMICALS AND PERFUME BASES 
GENERAL OFFICES 
366 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BRANCH LOS ANGELES BRANCH 
510 NORTH DEARBORN ST 5517 SUNSET BOULEVARD, HOLLYWOOD 


SOLE AGENTS IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


ROURE-BERTRAND FILS et JUSTIN DUPONT 


GRASSE (A. M.) FRANCE ARGENTEUIL (S. & O.) FRANCE 
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Leberco Labs. Reorganized 

Leberco Laboratories, 123 Hawthorne 
St., Roselle Park, N. J., has been re- 
organized and is now under the owner- 
ship and direction of Dr. Irving 
Levenstein and Arthur J. Cohane. 


Miss McMahon Now License Officer 
for Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 

T. W. Delahanty, chief consumers 
merchandise branch of the Office of 
International Trade has announced that 
Miss M. M. McMahon is the licensing- 
requirements officer for drugs and phar- 
maceuticals. The appointment results 
from the transfer of Leonard Weirich 
to the Office of Domestic Commerce. 

For the past seven years, Miss 
McMahon has been engaged in the 
overseas promotion of health products 
by the Department of Commerce. She 
will continue this operation in conjunc- 
tion with her licensing responsibility. 


Dr. Stragnell Joins Organon 

Dr. Gregory Stragnell has joined 
Organon Inc., (formerly Roche-Organon 
Inc.) as executive vice president and 
general manager at the new modern 
plant of Organon in Orange, N. J. Dr. 
Stragnell, who assumed his new duties 
early in April, was recently associated 
with Heyden Chemical Corporation and 
previously with Schering Corporation. 


Schimmel Detroit Rep. 

Ralph J. Elliot of Detroit has been 
appointed representative in that area 
for Schimmel & Company, Inc., New 


York. 


To Cover Midwest for MM&R 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
has appointed Henry Day as sales 
representative in the territory of Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado. 
Previous to this assignment, Mr. Day 
was attached to the NewYork office. 

Before joining MM&R, Mr. Day 
was with the Pan-American Shell Corpo- 
ration in Mobile, Ala., where he was 
plant manager. 


Williamson a Visitor Here 

William B. Williamson, manager of 
Bristol-Myers Company Pty., Ltd., of 
Wellington, New Zealand, was a visitor 
in the country during the month of 
April. While here he inspected the 
various operations of Bristol-Myers and 
its subsidiaries along with those in 
Canada. 
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Mr. Williamson, a native of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, has been with the 
company since 1928. He was appointed 
manager at Wellington in that year. 


Ives Heads Schering Management 
Research Dept. 

Coleman S. Ives has been appointed 
head of Schering Corporation, manage- 
ment research department. He has 
been a member of the staff of that de- 
partment since 1946. 

After graduating from Yale Univer- 
sity, and receiving his Master of Science 
degree from Columbia University, Mr. 
Ives spent five years in the Army 
where he rose from private to lieutenant, 
specializing in Signal Intelligence on 
Japanese communications. 


Marlene's in New Quarters 

Marlene’s Inc., manufacturers of 
Minit Curl capsules has purchased a 
three story building at 349 W. Ontario 
Ave., Chicago. The buliding will house 
the stenographic, sales and advertising 
departments. Purchase price was $200,- 
000 and it is estimated an additional 
$50,000 is to be spent on improvements. 


Sterling Honors Hill for Service 

Members of the operating committee 
of Sterling Drug Inc., presented a gold 
wrist watch to James Hill, Jr., president, 
upon his completion of 20 years service 
with the company. 

After the presentation, Mr. Hill, 
accompanied by Earl I. McClintock, 
vice president, sailed on the Queen 
Elizabeth for a month’s business trip 
in England. 


Chalfant on South American Trip 


John Chalfant, manager of the export 
department of the Package Machinery 
Company, is on a trip to South America, 
Cuba and the West Indies. 


Schering Asst. Domestic Sales Mgr. 
Francis C. Brown, president of Scher- 
ing Corporation, has announced the 
appointment of Allan A. Miller to the 
position of assistant dosmestic sales 
manager. Mr. Miller has been super- 
visor of the Metropolitian (New York) 
division since 1946. After a number of 
years of retail practice and sales experi- 
ence with other houses in the ethical 
pharmaceutical field, Mr. Miller, a 
graduate in pharmacy of the Columbia 
University College of Pharmacy, joined 
Schering as a representative in 1942. 
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In May 1946, he was appointed Metro- 
politan division supervisor. 

In his new position he will assist 
Herman W. Leitzow, domestic sales 
manager, and Dr. John N. McDonnell, 
Schering vice president in charge of 
domestic and foreign sales and pro- 
motion. 


Clark on Tour of Europe 

Roe Clark, chairman of the executive 
committee and treasurer of Package 
Machinery Company left May 14 for 
England, France, Switzerland and Italy 
to study manufacturing methods and 
procedure in the machinery-making 
field, and to evaluate the sales potentials 
of the European market. Mrs. Clark is 
accompanying him on the tour. 


J. D. Dilworth 

J. Dale Dilworth, died April 8, at 
his home in Salem, N. J. He was 79 
years old. 

Mr. Dilworth was president of the 
Salem Glass Works when it was merged 
several years ago with Anchor Cap and 
Closure and later with the Anchor 
Hocking Glass Corporation. Since that 
time he had been a director of Anchor 
Hocking. 

Surviving are his wife, a son, John 
Reed Dilworth, and three daughters. 


Joseph J. Hammer 

Joseph J. Hammer, attorney for the 
New York State Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation since 1929, and an expert on 
pharmaceutical law died April 1, of a 
heart attack in Orlando, Fla. He was 
15 years old. 

A graduate of Fordham University 
College of Pharmacy, he later studied 
law at Fordham Law School, and was 
admitted to practice in the state. 


Joseph Plaut 

Joseph Plaut, former president of 
Lehn & Fink died at his home in New 
York City. He would have been 90 
years old on August 23. 

Born in Eschwege, Germany, Mr. 
Plaut came to this country at the 
age of nine. He attended public schools 
and went to City College for one year. 

He went to work for the Butterick 
Publishing company, transferring in 
1886 to the drug firm, of which he and 
his brother Albert became partners 
in 1898. Albert-later became president, 
and on his death in 1915 Joseph suc- 
ceeded him, serving until 1925. 

Surviving are his widow, a daughter 
and five grandchildren. 
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“PACKAGE” 


WRAPPING MACHINES 


“PACKAGE” machines are the fastest machines of their kind. 
They pare production costs by saving time, labor, and floor 
space. And the uniformly attractive wraps they turn out have 
been helping to keep some of industry’s biggest names in the 
sales spotlight for years. 


Over 80 Standard Models 


There’s a “PACKAGE” machine to meet the wrapping needs 
of virtually every manufacturer. 

Most models are quickly adjustable for numerous package 
sizes, and are adaptable to practically any plain or printed wrap- 
ping material. The majority require but one operator. And all 
operate smoothly with a minimum of maintenance. 

We'll be glad to send you a copy of “Packages that Sell” —an 
illustrated leaflet showing many different types of packages and 
describing our machines in greater detail. Write for it today. 


PACKAGE 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


America’s leading manufacturers 
SPRINGFIELD 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


consistently choose “PACKAGE” machines 
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By FRANCIS CHILSON 


Industrial Consultant 


Management Trusteeship 

I look upon top management as a kind of trusteeship 
in the interests of the public, of employees and stock- 
holders. Time was in this country, when the interests of 
the public were unimportant except as consumers of 
goods, good, bad and indifferent. “The public be 
damned!’ was almost the universal attitude. It was 
perfectly moral to sell diseased meat as top quality 
and fluid extrac 
By compulsion We became moral and I think that 
today, the heads of most business concerns, in spite of a 
few backsliders, are genuinely interested in selling 
products that are what their labels represent them to be. 

Employees were, until very recently, regarded as 
commodities to be used when needed and tossed aside 
with the utmost indifference when they were not. Again 
under compulsion we were made to realize that our 
employees have some natural right, that the public and 


f senege as a cure for consumption. 
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our employees are one and the same group of people— 
they are our customers. It is hard for the man of average 
mind to understand that his own employees are also his 
customers especially when the products being made are 
in the nature of basic materials and not finished con- 
sumer items. But employees are customers just the 
same. 

Time was when top management was more fearsome of 
directors and stockholders than it is now, and, when in 
the course of a year, it became apparent a bad guess 
had been made and that affairs were not going so well 
management would begin swinging the axe ruthlessly 
upon everybody except its own group. Top manage- 
ment seldom cuts its own take until there is no alterna- 
tive. 

The last time I was a plant manager, the president 
once ordered me to lay off “‘a dozen girls.” I told him 
that if the five of us who comprised top management 
were to take a ten per cent cut, the company would 
save more money than it would by letting the girls go. 
I damned near got fired myself. The president had 
never heard such a radical proposal! I have heard of a 
few cases recently, however, where top management 
voluntarily reduced its own salaries as an alternative to 
a layoff. That’s a good sign. After all if top manage- 
ment makes a bad guess in forecasting the year’s per- 
formance, it has only itself to blame and it should be 
first to suffer the penalty instead of the rank and file. 

Management’s responsibility to stockholders is 
exaggerated still. Stockholders are entitled to a reason- 
able return on investments and a reasonable degree of 
capital security. They are entitled to an assurance that 
top management is protecting their interests, but their 
interests are no longer paramount. Excepting in closely 
held corporations, where the stockholders are also the 
active management, the only contribution made by 
stockholders is money. 

Many changes are taking place in American manage- 
ment. As corporations grow larger and more able to 
dominate, if not actually to monopolize, specific seg- 
ments of industry, opportunity for the small enterpriser 
or entrepreneur is becoming more and more restricted. 
At the same time top management is gradually and 
unconsciously developing its own aristocracy. It is not 
so long ago—and it is still pretty much the rule in the 
drug and cosmetic industry—that one could expect the 
president of a corporation to be a major stockholder in 
it, if not actually the controlling investor. It is very 
common now to meet company presidents who do not 
own a single share of stock in the enterprise they are 
directing. Among many if not most of the big corpora- 
tions listed on the stock exchange, management control 
is exercised by a few men, owning very limited amounts 
of stock. 

Management, having the power, seeks to perpetuate 
itself by bringing into the organization persons who will 
always be in sympathy with it. That’s how relatives, 
fraternity brothers and personal friends come in. In 
privately or closely held corporations relatives are 
brought in and are accepted simply because the pro- 
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This Lukenweld Steel Drier Roll 
was put to work early in 1934 on a 
and machine at wningtown 

aper Company, in Downingtown 


Pennsylvania. 





This Lukenweld Steel Drier Roll has stayed 
round through 14 years of service 


Recently removed for the repair of a worn journal 
caused by faulty lubrication, this 14-year-old 
roll gave Downingtown Paper Company’s engi- 
neers an opportunity to check every detail. Their 
findings confirmed these facts, similarly proved 
by previous examinations of dozens of other 


Lukenweld Rolls: 


STABLE DIMENSIONS. Although in use on a paper 
machine ever since 1934, this 42” Lukenweld 
Steel Drier Roll is still round to within a 
tolerance of 0.004”. (The machining tolerance was 
+.005”".) The tolerance has scarcely changed in 
over 14 years 


LONG-LIVED. On the interior surfaces of the 
chamber in which steam circulates, there were 
no evidences of corrosion. 


STRONG AND SAFE. After the journal was re- 
paired, this Lukenweld Roll was ready to go back 


LUKENS 


LUKENWELD 
DIVISION 





* 
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to work, sound as the day it was installed 14 
years ago. 

Hundreds of Lukenweld Jacketed Steel Drier 
Rolls, at work in various industries, have proved 
they dry faster, better and safer. Faster because of 
reduced wall thickness and higher efficiency. Better 
because surface temperatures are even and con- 
stant. Safer because of their welded steel construc- 
tion—steam pressures as high as 350 psi are 
permissible. 

For Bulletin 358 
giving data on drier 
rolls, or for help on 
complete machines, 
write Lukenweld, 
Division of Lukens 
Steel Company, 482 
Lukens Building, 
Coatesville, Penna. 





Patents applied for 


We'll lend you “LUKENWELD", a 16mm motion picture with sound, highlighting our 
methods, facilities and products. Running time: 20 minutes. Write for booking date. 


—— DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINERY 
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cedure seems natural and inevitable. But in public 
corporations the practice is sheer nepotism. Right 
now there’s nothing to be done about it. But I think 
the time will come, however, when top management 
will legally be regarded as a trusteeship and a code will 
be drawn defining its scope and responsibilities. The 
time may come too, and I hope it will, when the people 
in an organization will have the right to vote for the man 
who is to direct them just as the stockholders through 
their directors do now. Then will we have the beginning 
of economic democracy. 


The Build Up 

To keep costs down in all departments you have to 
keep an eye on the “build up.” Know what that is? 
That is the very common practice by which a depart- 
ment head tries to magnify the importance of his own 
job by building up the size of his department, even if he 
has to invent new jobs in order to do it. It is surprising 
how often they get away with it especially in labora- 
tories, offices and sales departments. Very often the 
director of an inflated department is regarded by the 
management as being more important, simply because 
he supervises more people, then the cost conscious 
supervisor who works his tail off to keep his depart- 
mental payroll at a minimum. In some organizations 
the number of people in a department is used as one of 
the criteria in determining the salary scale of the super- 
visor! In many places I have found incompetent de- 
partment heads receiving more pay than better men, 
simply because they knew how to manufacture useless 
work and make it look plausible. When the plant 
management is alert and is technically informed, it is 
not easy for a factory foreman to pad his staff and get 
away with it. But even in efficiently operated plants 
the practice can be found in some degree. 

The practice is very rife in research laboratories 
simply because management as a rule graduates from 
the sales department and is not technically trained, so 
that when a chemist tells management, he must have 
two or three more people to run all manner of compli- 
cated technical processes, management usually gives in 
simply because it has no means of judging whether or 
not the processes are necessary. I have repeatedly 
said that a broadly trained and widely experienced 
chemist could build a nice consulting practice surveying 
laboratory operations, methods and procedures. 

Building up the payroll is very common in offices 
especially when new records and procedures can be 
established without the approval of a canny and hard- 
boiled comptroller. In many, if not most offices, an 
immense number of useless records are kept and some- 
times duplicated; often, indeed, triplicated in the same 
organization. 


The Overhead Department 

The late beloved Turner Currens used to call all 
offices the “overhead department.” He regarded 
offices as mill stones around the neck of the sales de- 
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partment and he considered all departments of any 
business as money wasters excepting the sales depart- 
ment and the production department. His attitude was 
a little extreme of course, but it is true in industry that 
the important thing is you have to make the stuff and 
you have to sell it. Every other business function is 
subsidiary and should be conducted as effectively and 
economically as possible. 

I have been in plants where the ratio of office per- 
sonnel to production and sales personnel was four to 
one. Four office workers to every production man or 
sales man! How fantastic! In some plants the ratio is 
reversed—one office person to four production and 
sales people. 

I'd like to make a survey and publish the results 
anonimously of course. I'd like you to cooperate. When 
the data is published you'll have a good checklist. If 
you wish to keep your participation secret, send me 
Here are the 
questions I’d like you to answer so that the responses 


the data on a blank sheet of paper. 


can properly be classified. 

What is the total number of products you make with- 

out counting different sizes, colors or counts? 

What is the total number of products you make 

counting sizes, colors, counts etc. as separate items? 

Is your business drug, cosmetic or chemical? 

If drug is it chemical or proprietary? 

What is your total personnel counting the president? 

How many are engaged is sales work including detail 

men and sales officials but not sales office clorks? 

How many are engaged in office work including 

officers and officials—but not sales or production 
officials? 

Hlow many are engaged in production, warehousing 

and shipping including the plant manager? 

How many people are engaged in control work? 

Research? 

How many people are engaged in sales promotion 

and advertising? 

In your responses, put all clerks in the office category, classify 
them if you will, even though the clerks may be physically 
located in and doing work for Peg ed departments. Many 
firms do not have consolidated offices, hence, billing may actually 
be done in the shipping office in whole or in part; the entire 
production and inventory control department may, in some 
cases, be located in the factory. Where you can get the data 
include the people in branch offices. If your organization is 
badly broken up and po work in more than one division, list 
your personnel in total and state the number in each classification 
without regard to the divisions they are employed in. Thus, 
secretaries, clerks, salesmen, demonstrators etc. 

Please send me your responses early so that I can tabu- 
late the results and publish a report within the next 
sixty days. 


New Carton Process 

Folding cartons for the packaging field are now 
printed by a process which up to the present has been 
limited exclusively to fine art types of reproductions. 
Sheet-fed gravure printing on paperboard is being 
produced for the first time in this country by Robert 
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Gair Company, Inc., New York, manufacturers of 
folding cartons and containers. 

Gravure presses, heretofore adapted only for print- 
ing on paper, have been installed at Gair’s Piermont, 
N. Y. plant. These were built to Gair’s specifications to 
produce the highest quality of paperboard printing. 

For the first time, absolute fidelity of reproduction on 
boxboard is assured. Sheet-fed gravure printing gives 
unusually faithful color reproductions of subjects drawn, 
or depicted by photography. It possesses a brilliance, 
depth and range of color values not obtainable by 
Other methods. 

Norman F. Greenway, vice president of Robert Gair 
Company, states that application of gravure to folding 
cartons is expected to revolutionize their graphic de- 
signing. With gravure, unlimited types of art can be 
used on cartons. Manufacturers, in planning a carton 
to be printed by gravure, can draw upon the widest 
range of art and photographic techniques to achieve a 
dramatic package. 

Gair is the first folding carton manufacturer to print 
cartons by this modern process, which assures their 
customers the finest paperboard printing available in 
the world. 


The following information is supplied by manufacturers 
of the equipment described and claims made below by these 
manufaclurers are passed along for what they are worth. 
Presentation of such notice in this department is nol to be 
taken as endorsement of the claims or of the equipment. 


Drum Rotator 

The problem of low-cost, thorough and safe mixing 
and agitating of liquids, powders and various com- 
pounds in from one gallon round cans up to 55 gallon 
drums is solved with the introduction of a new, com- 
pact, portable, motorized drum cradle truck by the 
Morse Manufacturing Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
under the registered trade name of The Rotator. 

A % H. P. enclosed type motor, mounted in balanced 
position under the truck frame, is an integral part of 
The Rotator, and furnishes adequate power to the 
drive mechanism through a small, ingenious, float- 
ing type gear box to smoothly, efficiently and safely 
rotate a full drum load up to 500 lbs. at speeds of 40, 
20, or 10 R. P. M. One man can safely and easily load 
and unload a 500 lb. drum weight with the aid of the 
Morse Tipping Lever which comes as a part of the 
complete equipment. 

The sturdy truck frame is built like a modern bridge 
and is electrically welded. Swivel casters at front end 
are easily retracted by means of a foot lever located 
at rear end of truck to prevent slippage of truck in 
loading, and they make steering easy in moving a 
capacity load of 500 lbs. from one location to another. 
Fast, complete drainage of drum contents can be made 
underneath or at rear end of The Rotator. 

In designing The Rotator, all possible safety 
factors in the operation, and in the loading and un- 
loading of the truck were incorporated. One of the 
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many safety precautions is the safety catch on the 
angle nosepiece which catches under the drum to be 
loaded, and holds it steady and secure while the truck 
is being rolled over to operating position. 

The new truck is moderately priced. Illustrated 
literature is available. Write Morse Mfg. Co., 122 
Dickerson, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Stokes Improved Vacuum Shelf Dryers 

Construction changes in Stokes Vacuum Shelf 
Dryers for efficient, high speed, low cost drying at abso- 
lute pressures in the low micron range, are announced 
by the F. J. Stokes Machine Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Built of welded steel, rigid tests assure vacuum 
tightness under extremely low absolute pressure drying 





procedures. Dryer shelves, with internal baffles, are 
arranged to provide uniform heat throughout the entire 
shelf area. The jacketed construction of the top surface 
of the shelf dryer prevents condensation of the vapors 
passing toward the vacuum connection. The lower 
section of the vacuum shelf dryer is fitted with a drain 
gutter and outlet to permit cleaning of the unit without 
spillage. 

A swivel spotlight, attached to the vacuum shelf 
dryer door, permits close observation of the material 
during the drying process. This spotlight can be 
quickly and easily moved to any one of the large 
diameter clear glass ports in the door. 

Convenient swinging eyebolt clamps and handwheels 
provide easy sealing of the chamber. Specially shaped 
extruded baskets fitted in machined grooves in the dryer 
doors assure a positive seal. 
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Stokes Vacuum Shelf Dryers are available in five 
chamber sizes, with shelf spacing to suit specific re- 
quirements. Where necessary, special metals can be 
furnished, together with metal sprayed interiors. Steam, 
hot water, or oil can be used for varying drying tempera- 
ture requirements. 

Additional data and specifications covering the 
complete Stokes Vacuum Shelf Dryers will be sent with- 
out obligation by writing the F. J. Stokes Machine 
Company, 5932 Tabor Road, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


Ampoule Powder Filler 

A Powder Filling Machine that speeds up the 
precision filling of ampoules and small bottles by as 
much as 10 times has just been developed by the 
Simmons Machine Tool Corporation, Albany, New 
York. 

The new machine, designed for manufacturing 
chemists, accurately measures chemical, pharmaceuti- 
cal, or other powders in any quantity from .01 cc to 





over 7 cc, then automatically dispenses this amount 
into containers at strokes from 11 to 22 per minute. 
By contrast, output using precision weighing methods 
is approximately 2 per minute. 

In actual operation normal procedure is to establish 
the correct volume in cc for the required weight in 
grams. It is then possible by micrometer screw adjust- 
ment to obtain exactly the desired volume at each 
stroke. For the standard maximum quantity of 7 
cc a 34” diameter plunger is used with a 1” stroke. 
For the smallest quantity of .01 ce a 4” plunger is 
used with a stroke of less than 1/32”. Greater or 
smaller ranges of strokes per minute can be provided 
by changes in the drive pulley ratio of the machine. 


Screw Capping Machine 

This single head fully automatic straightaway screw 
capper has been improved with a new type of automatic 
hopper and chute assembly for selecting and delivering 
the screw caps to the containers. The new hopper 
delivers the caps at a far greater speed than normally 
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required thus always assuring an adequate supply of 
caps in the chute. 

Plastic and metal caps of all shapes and sizes up to 
70 mm. can be easily handled. Plastic caps, normally 
somewhat fragile, are delivered without breakage. 
A new type of chuck handles the plastic caps without 
damaging or even marring them. Small plastic caps 
for sprinkler top bottles are handled with ease. 

An improved, adjustable tension device prevents 
breakage of plastic caps and yet provides positive 
tightening to any required degree. 

Bottle holders and timers have recently been re- 
designed and simplified so that change-overs from one 
size or shape of container to another can be made with 
minimum loss of time. Practically any size or shape of 
bottle or can, jug or jar is easily and quickly handled 
by inexperienced operators. Made by Tite-Cap Machine 
Co. Inc. 1 Franklin Sq., New York 7. 


Eppenbach Auger Mill 

The Eppenbach Auger Mill is a specially designed 
Colloid Mill, combined with a variable speed worm 
feed and special cutting mechanism. 

The Auger Mill has been designed for those industries 
where continuously high rates of production are re- 
quired in the grinding of compounds or materials to 
extremely fine and uniform particle size. 

Chemicals, paint pastes, cosmetics, pharmaceuticals 
and food products can be advantageously processed 
and ground to finer particle size or to a more perfect 
dispersion at higher rates of production than with 
other types of equipment. 

The worm feed mechanism of the Auger Mill is made 
from either tin plated bronze or stainless steel. The 
worm incorporates a double threaded screw with a 
gradually diminishing lead which serves to enormously 
increase the pressure exerted on the material as it ad- 
vances through the housing. The speed of the worm 
can be varied through wide limits to suit individual 
requirements. In practice the worm feed speeds may 
range from approximately 10 R.P.M. to 150 R.P.M.; 
but the speed ratios for any given set of conditions 
will vary between 3 to 1, 6 to 1, 8 to 1, or 15 to 1, de- 
pending upon the variable speed motor specified or 
selected to drive the worm feed. 

The worm feed housing is designed for easy dis- 
assembly by simply loosening the six wing nuts located 
on each side of the housing and the four cap screws 
located at each end. The process of disassembly and 
assembly has been carefully worked out because clean- 
ing the machine is of vital importance, particularly 
where food products are being processed. The hopper 
secured to the worm feed housing is of 20 gallon capac- 
ity, and is of highly polished stainless steel. Larger or 
smaller hoppers may be furnished upon request. 

As the material emerges from the worm feed, it 
encounters a pair of sharp edged blades of stellite set 
at an approximate angle of 45°. These blades, rotating 


at 3500 R.P.M., thoroughly macerate the material 
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This Lectrodryer, 
mounted on the roof 
of Ponce Candy In- 
dustries’ plant at 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, 
maintains a relative 
humidity of 55% in 
the department where 
**Fiesta” candies are 
wrapped. 





Lectrodryer solved that problem 
and helped step up production 10% 


Mr. Rafel Pou, Plant Manager, reports: “We 
ran into lots of trouble before we had the 


trouble with high humidities. Lectrodryers are 


providing ‘‘winter weather the year around” 





Lectrodryer installed. Now we are maintaining 
a temperature of 75° and a relative humidity 
of 55% with one CHT Lectrodryer and a 30 HP 
Chrysler Airtemp unit. During the winter, 
when the temperature drops, we save a lot of 
electric current by using the Lectrodryer alone.” 

**, .. production has stepped up at least 10%, 
because our automatic wrapping machines now 
operate at top efficiency.” 

You don’t have to work in the tropics to have 








LECTRODRYERS DRY 
ED ALUMINAS 





WITH ACTIVAT 
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in such cities as Spokane, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Philadelphia, and on around 
the world. Production has been standardized, 
quality of products improved, by making plants 
independent of outside weather conditions. 
Whether the moisture that’s giving you 
trouble is in the air, in a gas or organic liquid, 
there’s a Lectrodryer to remove it. Tell your 
DRYing problem to Pittsburgh Lectrodryer 
Corp., 309 32nd Street, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 


In England: Birlec, Limited, Tyburn Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 
In Australia: Birlec, Limited, 51 Parramatta Road, Glebe, Sidney. 


ECTRODRYER 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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and exert additional pressure as it enters the grinding 
surfaces of the mill, which have a peripheral velocity 
of approximately 80 feet per second. The grinding 
surfaces of the stator and rotor are serrated at their 
small diameter ends with teeth that further serve to 
reduce the particle size of the material, and because 
of the angle of the teeth on the surface of the rotor and 
the stator, additional pressure is set up on the matrial 
as It passes on to the smooth surfaced section of the 
rotor and stator. This is where the final grinding 
action takes place. The impact upon the material 
from the tremendous surface velocity is so great that 
solids are broken down and shattered to microscopic 
particle size. 

The rotor and stator are made of stainless steel and 
are fusion welded on their wearing surfaces with 
stellite. The gap between the rotor and stator is 
adjustable from the outside by the large scale microm- 
eter adjustment screw, which has been a feature 
of Eppenbach Colloid Mills for thirty years. The 
rotor drive shaft is of Invar, which assures accurate 
gap clearances, irrespective of temperatures of machine 
or material. All rotating shafts are carried in precision 
ball bearings. Ample water cooling passages are pro- 
vided around the stator housing and the construction 
is such that the water cooling is in direct contact with 
the grinding surfaces of the stator. Made by Eppen- 
bach, Inc., 45-10 Vernon Boulevard, Long Island City 


= 


New Cellophane Wrapping Machine 

The Package Machinery Company’s new Model 
F moderately-priced cellophane wrapping machine 
is extremely versatile and can wrap products in cartons 
and goods in open trays or on flat cards. Only one 
operator is required to feed the machine and remove 
the wrapped product. Adjustments for a different size 
can be quickly made by hand-wheels, and since the 
machine features a self-measuring paper feed, products 
varying greatly in height can be wrapped in continuous 
stream. The Model F has an operating speed of up to 
10 packages per minute, depending on the type of 
package or product wrapped. 


Pressure Sterilizing Filter 

F. R. Hormann and Co., 186 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. announces the introduction of a new series of 
pressure sterilizing filters known as Sanitype Filters. 
These filters are offered as new and distinctly improved 
units for the clarification, polishing and sterilization 
of all types of pharmaceutical solutions and medicinal 
preparations including serums, plasma, vaccines, anti- 
biotics, vitamin, saline and glucose solutions. 

A few of the advantages of Sanitype Filters include: 
the elimination of porous, pitted, rough surfaces stain- 
less steel castings; all internal surfaces of plates and 
frames coming in contact with the liquid are smooth 
and highly polished; all external surfaces of the unit 
are highly polished; the elimination of unnecessary 
threads, welds, cracks or joints which facilitates clean- 
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ing the unit and eliminates contamination of the 
filtrate; flexibility for double or triple filtration within 
the same unit by the addition of one or two bypass 
plates, thus permitting clarification and sterilization 
in a single operation. 


lon Exchanger 

Belco Industrial Equipment Division, Inc., 102 lowa 
Avenue, Paterson 3, New Jersey announces the de- 
velopment of a new Package Demineralizing Unit to 
be known as Model “*200.” 

Portable laboratory Ion exchange units for producing 
a quality of water, equal to distilled in total solids, 
are gradually replacing the more costly and bulky 
steam distillation units. 





A survey among users of such equipment revealed 
that there was a need for units with higher flow rates 
and with provisions for Memi-automatic regeneration. 

The Model “200” Belco Package Demineralizing 
Unit meets the requirements for higher flow rates in a 
small package unit having a maximum flow rate of 60 
gallons per hour and an exchange capacity of 14,000 
grains as CaCO,. It is a completely self contained unit 
having the regenerant containers concealed in the 
cabinet. The tanks are rubber lined and piped with 
Saran piping and tubing; operating valves are Everdur. 

It is completely assembled and loaded, ready to be 
connected to the raw water line. Electronic controls 
assure automatic shut-off when a predetermined degree 
of impurity in the demineralized water is reached. 
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COMPANION SEMI-AUTOMATIC MACHINES 


Clean and Fill 50 to 75 Gross of Containers Per 8 Hour Day 







THE U. S. SEMI-AUTOMATIC MODEL B-2 
VACUUM FILLER 


The most comprehensive filler for hand-fed operation 
Interchangeable filling stems for any liquid or semi 
liquid. Interchangeable parts for various size containers 


Fills from any size storage container. Portable, motor 
1g 


equipped with cord and plug 


OTH are 2-Tube Machines and 


handle two containers at a 
time. Both are fully automatic 
in operation except for placing 
and removing of containers (two 
at a time) requiring only ordinary 


skill for fast efficient operation. 


Both machines are portable; 
can be used separately or in com- 
bination to clean and fill 50 to 75 
gross aday. Write for the **Model 


B-2”’ and the ‘“‘E-Z’’ Bulletins. 


U. S. BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY CO. 
4013 N. Rockwell St. Chicago 18, Ill. 






THE E-Z TWO-TUBE CLEANER 


Cleans 15 to 30 containers per minute by blasting with 
compressed air. Supplied portable with compressor and 
motor with cord and plug or with air filter for connection 
to your compressed air line 
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STERILIZING 
FILTERS 


HORM 


GIVE YOU EXTRA VALUES 
AT NO EXTRA COST! 
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@ HORM ‘Sterilizing Filters 
are so constructed that all parts 
coming in contact with liquid are 
of stainless steel and all other 
metal parts are of non-corrosive 


@ For laboratory and indus- 
trial application for filtration of 
pm. penicillin, serums, etc., 

ORM Sterilizing Filters have 
that extra intrinsic value which 


only long manufacturing ex- materials. Available in the fol- 
perience can produce. It is lowing sizes: 8’, 10” and 1314” 
yours at no extra cost. sq. 


Consult us on your sterilizing filtration problems and about the adrant 
of using STERILFLO Asbestos Filter Pads with your present equipment 


F. R. HORMANN & CO., INC. 


186 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. * Plant: Glen Cove, Long Island 


NORTHERN GLASS COMPANY, 


MOULDS 


LIPSTICK e@ SANITARY LIPSTICK 
e STYPTIC PENCILS e 
SUPPOSITORIES @e MASCARA 


PROGRESSIVE MACHINE WORKS 


137 West 22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. 


118 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Cal 

















ROUGE e COMPACT POWDER 


also 
PUNCHES FOR TABLETS 





Perfumed blotters 

die cut novelties 
powder sampling 
cellophane heat sealing 
Sales Promotion Pieces 


Printing for the Cosmetic Industry 


The Elm Press-COSMET/C DIVISION 


150 WEST 22nd ST., N. Y., CHelsea 2-1277-8 
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POLISHING AND 
STERILIZATION OF 
PHARMACEUTICAL SOLUTIONS 





WHERE ALSOP FILTERS ARE AT WORK 
Chemicals, Liquid Soaps, Drugs, 
Cosmetic Preparations, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Oils, Fats, Alcohol, 
Water, etc. 


TO REMOVE ALL UNDESIRABLE IMPURITIES 
Alsop Filters are compact, portable, airtight and 
leakproof, operation is instant and uniform. 
Equally efficient on intermittent or continuous 
operation, for clarifying, final polishing or for re- 
moving turbid matter. Available in Stainless 


Steel, Monel, Nickel Plated Brass and Bronze, : SELAS STAINLESS STEEL 


etc. Sizes from a few to thousands of gals. per 
hour. Write for complete details. 
ALSOP ENGINEERING CORPORATION P RESS U RE FI LTE RS 

O05 Cass Street, Mi 3 nn. or ° . es 

ear nae ene datnlastanie og lo the left is a Selas Pressure Filter 
consisting of a micro-porous porce- 
ALSOP ENGINEERING CORPORATION lain filter encased in a stainless steel 
jacket. It is shown installed in a 
Filters, Filter Discs, Pumps, Tanks, Mixers, Agitators stainless steel pipe line with outlet 
connected to solution receiving 
bottle—as for clarification, polish- 
ing or sterilizing. 











This type of Selas Pressure Filter 

be R 0 W N PA C "4 ETS is equipped with a removable 

stainless steel pipe-connection as- 

Capita y sembly on the inlet and a stainless 

steel rubber hose assembly on the 

C ’ outlet. This construction facili- 

on onsumers tates direct connections toa 
Buying Habits 
























solution-receiver, lessening in 
great degree the possibility of con- 
tamination during transfer. 





Filtration is accomplished through 
the Selas Micro-Porous Porcelain 
filter element especially developed 
for fine filtration. Elements are 
available in a variety of porosities 
for all phases of filtration and are 
readily interchangeable. They are 
easily cleaned by either **back”’ or 
acid washing. 


By packaging small, ounce quantities of 
your dry, free-flowing product in Brown 
packets, you are capitalizing on current 
consumer buying habits of small quantity 
purchases. Brown packets fit perfectly into 
the sales picture of scores of the nation’s 
best known brand names among drugs 
and cosmetics. They have a long, enviable 
record as sales climbers, for their quality, 
maximum display value and protection 
to contents. 

Brown Bag’s packeting experience is 
yours for the asking. Send us an order 
and a small quantity of your product for 
packeting suggestions. 





%j 
4 


- 


ee rd 


Selas Pressure Filters are also used for 
clarification of tap water, for polishing 
of deionized and distilled water, and for 
kindred applications in the drug and 
cosmetic industries. 







See our machines and talk with us at the 
Packaging Show, May 10-13, Booth 105-B Complete information and installation 


data are available . . . write for catalog. 





V, | Eee INC. Fitchburg, Mass. SELAS CORPORATION 







OF AMERICA 


PHILADE PHIA 





West Coast Reps., Peter D. Bowley & Assoc., 
210 Mississippi St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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helko baron 


TO SEE WHAT A BRASS BALL CAP CAN DO 


DRESS UP YOUR PACKAGE and attract your consumer by using 
Brass Ball Closures obtainable in 8M M—1OM M—13M M—18M M 
and 20M M for standard G.C.M.|. in either polished, tumbled brass 


or nickel finishes. Inquiries are invited through our New York office. 


BRASS GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 


233 BROADWAY ~- NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


FACTORY - DEEP RIVER, CONN. 





Positive Seal 
DISK FILTER 


« FILTERING ELEMENTS are inde- 
sien tightened to provide 


Wee 


2. OUTER CYLINDER is closed by 
separate handwheel to prevent 


drippage or evaporation 


* This multi-purpose filter will operate with a lesser number 
of sheets than its rated capacity if so desired. Unit is arranged 
to make reloading and cleaning as easy as possible. Rigidly 
constructed inlet and outlet rings insure a positive seal and 
thus eliminate the danger of bypassing unfiltered liquid. Fully il- 
lustrated in bulletin ECD-1 which gives complete specifications. 


USES: Drugs, Cosmetics, Lotions, Perfumes, Wines, Whiskies, 
Cordials, Rums, Cider, Extracts, Water, Syrups, Hospital Sup- 
plies, Plating Solutions such as copper, nickel, chrome, tin, Chem- 
tals, Antiseptics, etc. 


ERTEL ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 
KINGSTON NEW YORK 


New York City Sales: 
40 West 48th Street, N. Y. 19, N. 


TER SHEETS @ ASBES 
ILTERS © 
ERS © PUMPS ® 


nm 
=_ 
ae 











SIPHON 
FILLER 


for Medium and Small 
Production-Filling 
















Ideal for: water, acids, alcohols, light oils, 
chemicals, medicinals, liquid oop. 


@ Fills all styles and sizes of tai S$ ranging in 
size from 2 oz. to one gallon. 

@ Uniform — of every container. 

@ No pu st uired. 

@ Econo i— Efficient Durable. 


Write today far our illustrated literature. 





Other “FILPACO” Products: 
Filters, stainless steel storage and mixing tanks, 
fillers, pumps, conveyors, fittings, filter paper, 
filter cloth, asbestos pads and filter aids. 
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EPPENBACH HOMO-MIXER 
MAKES DISPERSIONS 
WITHOUT 


INCORPORATING « 








=: 
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3 Turbine head near 
bottom of tank starts 
@ conv hori- 
zontal flow which 









¥en eta 
e high velocity and 
projected upward 
toward surface. 






6. No surface boil 
«++ M0 vortex... 
NO AIR DRAWN IN. 







4 A submerged 
baffle-plate s 






the —_ current 
Y 







horizontal toward is deflocculated re- 
sides of tank, thence sulting in a perfect 
flow downward dispersion. 

tow bottom. 





4, Rapid down- flow 

rges and wets 
out material, 
including additives 
being fed into the 
mix. 







T. Eppenbach HOMO-MIXER is built on an 
entirely new principle. Whereas ordinary mixers 
create a vortex in the material that pulls in air, the 
HOMO-MIXER draws only from the bottom of 
the tank. Entrapped air tends to cause separation 
and splitting, and frequently oxidizes the product. 


Furthermore, the HOMO-MIXER does not require 
a high head of liquid to give efficient mixing ac- 
tion. It is possible to process material in a tank at 
a depth just great enough to cover the mixing 
head. Fits tanks of all types and shapes . . . no 


clamps required ...no special angle of installation. 


Write for complete details of this mixer—“the 
only one of its kind.” Ask for Catalog No. 402. 


Eppenbach HOMO-MIXERS are available in a complete range 


of sizes for laboratories and production plants. Capacities range 
from 2 to 2,000 gallon batches from ‘4 to 25 H. P. 


EPPENBACH, INC. 
45-10 Vernon Blvd., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


NBACH x: 
r £ Ciel A:telas 


ver 





Processing f 


yuipment fi 
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EXACT WEIGHT 
Weighing Machine 
Model #213S-FM-0-10 
for batching, packaging, 


Hiow to Handle Your 
in Between Packaging 
Problem... 


There are many packaging operations in the 
drug and cosmetic industry which from a volume 
standpoint do not warrant the inv t of ex- 
pensive fully automatic packaging equipment. Yet 
volume in many items say plant production men 
make hand packaging and checkweighing prohibi- 
tive at today's labor costs. The new EXACT 
WEIGHT Weighing Machine (illustrated) was 
expressly designed and built to solve your in 
between problem. This equipment is semi-automat- 
ic; requires but one operator; will package 10 
to 12 packages per minute; assure fraction-ounce 
accuracy by weighing and checking in one opera- 
tion and is economically priced. Simply stated 
here is equipment at a fraction of the cost of 
automatic equipment . . . saves time and labor 
costs by hand packaging . . . does the job without 
freighting the goods with excessive handling costs. 
Write for complete details. 


bagging, feeding, com- 
pounding. 





**Sales and Service from Coast to Coast” 











THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE .COMPANY 


950 West Fifth Avenue, Columbus 12, Ohio 
Dept. AK, 783 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Canada 
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Patent Thoughts and Trends 






By THOMAS CIFELLI, Jr., Patent Attorney 


MONG the many patents recently 

issued in the drug and cosmetic 
field four have been selected for de- 
tailed consideration here. These patents 
deal with cream hair treating prepara- 
tions, a cosmetic cake product and a 
therapeutic agent. As the readers of 
this department are already aware, 
the basis for selection of patents for 
discussion is not necessarily the im- 
portance of the patents concerned but 
whether the patents would be of general 
interest to the readers of this depart- 
ment. It often happens that significant 
patents also fit the bill by being of 
general interest, but this is not always 
the case. Moreover, the experience of 
the writer has been that no one can 
foretell with any degree of accuracy 
whether a patent is going to prove to 
be particularly valuable. Only time 
can give the answer to that question. 


Cream Hair Treating Preparations 

According to two patents (U. S. 
2,464,280 and 2,464,281) assigned to 
Raymond Inc., stable 
cream hair waving compositions can 
be obtained by using as creaming agents 
sulfated aromatic ether alcohols in the 
form of an aryloxy polyalkylene ether 
sulfonate (U. S. 2,464,280) and a water- 
insoluble polymeric acrylic acid deriva- 
tive, including co-polymers (U. S. 
2,464,281). 

The claims are rather broad. For 
example, claim 1 of U. S. 2,464,280 
covers cream hair treating compositions 
comprising a keratin reducing agent 
dissolved in an aqueous medium con- 
taining an aryloxy polyalkylene ether 
sulfonate, the composition being opaque 
and milky in appearance and having a 
higher viscosity than that of an aqueous 
solution of the reducing agent of the 
same concentration containing none of 
the sulfonate. 

Claim 1 of U. S. 2,464,281 is similar 
and covers compositions in which the 
keratin reducing agent is dissolved in 
an aqueous medium containing a water- 
insoluble polymeric acrylic acid deriva- 
tive dispersed in the composition by a 
dispersing agent for said acrylic acid 
derivative, the dispersing agent being 


Laboratories, 
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present in amounts sufficient to main- 
tain the composition uniformly opaque 
and milky in appearance. 

In the picture also is a prior patent 
U. S. 2,405,166, issued to the inventors 
of U. S. 2,464,280. 

According to the patents, before the 
era of cold waving, solutions for use 
in hot waving processes were sometimes 
creamed by the addition thereto of 
sulfonated oils. In an effort to secure 
suitable solutions, oils of varying degree 
of sulfonation were utilized. To attain 
complete opacity and a high degree 
of milkiness, oils of low degree of 
sulfonation or solubility were necessary. 
Such oils, however, were found to be 
unstable in the hair treating solutions; 
with time the emulsion would crack 
and often-times unsightly precipitates 
would be formed. This kind of separa- 
tion was responsible for many perma- 
nent waving failures due to lessened or 
non-uniform strength of the applied 
solution. Furthermore, such oils were 
objectionable in odor and exerted an 
inhibiting effect on the chemical activity 
of the solution requiring unduly high 
concentration of the active waving 
ingredient. It was necessary therefore, 
if satisfactorily opacifying oils were 
used, to bottle them separately from 
the treating solutions to be mixed just 
prior to use. Even then the wetting 
properties of the solution were not fully 
satisfactory and the oils were difficult 
to rinse from the hair. 

Serious consequences of this sort 
arising from the use of oils of low degree 
of solubility forced compromises in the 
direction of oils of higher degrees of 
sulfonation. Immediately the degree 
of sulfonation was increased sufficient 
to give stability and acceptable wave 
strength, however, unacceptable re- 
duction in viscosity and opacity was 
encountered. 

With the advent of cold waving 
solutions containing more chemically 
active keratin reducing agents, such 
as thioglycolic acid, instability of a 
mixture of sulfonated oil with the 
treating solution became acute. The 
oils cracked out badly, even overnight 
in the case of some solutions, and 
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redispersion was exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, so that even in small 
concentrations the waving efficiency 
of the profountly af- 
fected. 

The patentees claim that the hair 


solution was 


treating compositions creamed by the 
above named creaming agents exhibit 
greatly improved stability so that they 
can be stored without separation of the 
ingredients and without serious decom- 
position or failure of the chemical 
efficiency of the sol-ton. The manu- 
facturer may bottle the cream solution 
itself with assurance that the homo- 
geneity and stability of the solution, 
even after prolonged storage, will be 
such as to provide suitably uniform 
application to the hair, even when the 
bottle is not shaken prior to use, and 
satisfactory waving results. 

The solutions are said to be com- 
pletely opaque and milky and to have 
suitable increased viscosity over that of 
the uncreamed solution. As a result 
dripping is reduced and the amount 
of solution held by the hair is increased. 
Also, the solutions exhibit good wetting 
properties, which together with the 
other named characteristics are valuable 
properties from the standpoint of the 
effectiveness and ease of application. 
The hair is said to receive the solution 
very rapidly and the distribution of 
the solution through the tress is said 
to be simplified. 

A typical solution is one having the 
following formula: 


Fluid ounces 


Thioglycolic acid.... .. 0.9 
Ammonium hydroxide 1.66 
Water.... 13.44 


To which is added a 
sulfonated ether com- 
pound—(Triton 720 

Rohm & Haas)...... 3.0 


The concentration of the reducing 
agent, thioglycolic acid, in the solution 
may be varied in accordance with the 
particular waving results desired. Like- 
wise the ammonium hydroxide content 
may be varied according to the pH 
value desired. In general pH value 
of the reducing solution should be 
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above 7 and below 12, with the idea 
range lying between 9 and 10. 

As is known the art in this field is 

somewhat extensive and the following 
references were cited in connection 
with one or both of these cases: 
U. S. 2,086,479 Schranth July 6, 1937 
U. S. 2,115,192 Bruson Apr. 26, 1938 
J, S. 2,261,094 Speakman Oct. 28, 1941 
J. S. 2,305,356 Luckenbach Dec. 15, 1942 
J. S. 2,309,722 Wilkes Feb. 2, 1943 
. S. 2,352,524 Evans June 27, 1944 
Australian Patent No. 117,071 June 
17, 1943. 

Conn. Agr. Experiment Station, 4€th 
Report on Food Products and 34th Report 
on Drug Products, 1941—Bulletin 460, 
May 1942, pages 448-450. 

Powers: Bulletin of the 
Formulary Committee, Vol. X, No. 8-9, 
Aug.-Sept., 1942, pages 173-175, 215. 

Bennett: Cosmetic Formulary, Chemi- 
cal Publishing Co. of New York, 1937, 


—_——--—- — 


Vational 





page 141. 
I Cosmetic Cake 


Helena Rubinstein, Inc. of New York 
just obtained by assignment U. S. 
Patent 2,465,340 on a cosmetic make-up 
cake which can be emulsified with 
water prior to applying it on the skin. 
The advantages of the cake are said 
to be that it does not render the skin 
uncomfortably dry or give rise to the 
formation of pimples within the depth 
of the skin. 

The Rubinstein patent, based on an 
invention by Herman Sharlit, involves 
the incorporation into the make-up ma- 
terial of dehydrated skim milk as the 
binder. 

It appears that cosmetic make-up 
cakes have been made by preparing an 


aqueous emulsion containing water-in 
soluble inert ingredients such as talc, 
clay, kaolin, titanium dioxide, zinc 
stearate and the like, some pigments, 
an oil material compatible with human 
skin, such as mineral oil, petrolatum, 
lanolin, spermaceti or mixtures thereof, 
and a water soluble binder, such as 
soap or soap equivalents, evaporating 
the water, and compressing the remain- 
ing material into cake form. The binder 
serves to supply a homogeneous covering 
to the skin by keeping the texture 
ingredients and the pigments bound 
within the film formed on the skin. 

Objections to the known cosmetic 
make-up cakes were their tendency to 
render the skin uncomfortably dry and 
the formation of pimples. 

According to the patent it has been 
found that best results are obtained 
with mixtur s containing about 88 to 
100 parts by weight of pulverulent 
water-insoluble texture ingredients and 
pigments, about 10 to 11 parts by 
weight of an oily substance selected 
from the group consisting of mineral 
oil, petrolatum, lanolin, spermaceti and 
mixtures thereof, and about 5 to 15 
parts by weight of dehydrated skim 
milk as a binder. 

Example | of the patent follows: 


“70 Ibs. tale were mixed with 15 Ibs. 
titanium dioxide, about 3 Ibs. pigments, 
about 15 lbs. dehydrated skim milk, 
and about 0.25 lb. sodium lauryl sulfate. 

“The mixture was passed through a 
micro-pulverizer to obtain complete in- 
termingling of the finely distributed in- 
gredients. 

“Then the powdery mass was placed 
in a suitable mixer and 5 lbs. mineral oil, 
5 Ibs. yellow petrolatum and 10 Ibs. 
glycerol were added. 


DEPILATORIES IN REVIEW 


Part III 





“The combined materials were again 
passed through the micro-pulverizer and 
the material was then compressed into 
cake form and ready for use.’ 

An idea of the amount of protection 
obtained is given by claim 1 of the 
patent which follows: 

“A substantially dry solid cosmetic 
make-up cake emulsifiable with water by 
rubbing the surface of the cake with a 
moistened applicator, said cake consisting 
of a compressed body containing an 
intimate mixture of about 88 to 100 
by weight of water-insoluble pulverulent 
inert texture ingredients including about 
3 to 5 parts by weight of pigments with 
about 10 to 11 parts by weight of an oily 
material compatible with human skin, 
and about 5 to 15 parts by weight of 
dehydrated skim milk as a binder.” 





Recent Patents 

U.S. 2,460,591—T. E. Luzar—Dental 
Floss Tooth cleaning apparatus. 
U.S. 2,460,641—J. J. Kleiner—Blood 
Collecting Apparatus. 


U. S. 2,460,747—Parke, Davis—5- 
Alkoxy-Alkyl- -Cyclohexyl Hydan- 
toins. 


U.S. 2,460,796—Procter & Gamble— 

Carotenoid Concentrates from Palm 

Oil. 

U.S 2,460,941—R. H. Marriott et al 
Stilboestrol with Camphor. 

LU’. S. 2,461,038—G. D. Searle & Co.— 

Tertiar y-Aliphatic-aminoalkyl 

ether of a polynuclear carbinol of 

the 9-xanthenol, etc. 

U.S. 2,461,119—E. R. Squibb—Bis- 

glycolic Acid Amides of 2,6-Diami- 

no Pyridines. 

U.S. 2,461,156—Ciba—Imidazolines. 

U. S. 2,461,278—E. R. Squibb— 

Standardization of Therapeutic 

Curare Preparations. 








U.S. 2,352,524, issued June 27, 1944, for Depilatory, assigned to 
Sales Affiliates, Inc. 


This patent may be said to mark the second milestone 
in the depilatory art. This is the so-called “Irma” 
patent and has been upheld in court, the decisions being 
reported at 72 U.S.P.Q. 211 and 75 U.S.P.Q. 259. 

The composition described in the claims of the 
patent embraces two depilating agents; substituted 
mercaptans (thio-glycollic acid) and an alkaline react- 
ing material such as lime; a non-reacting paste-forming 
ingredient and a perfume material. Substituted mer- 
captans, especially those having polar groups, are 
preferred depilating agents. The patentees state that 
in order to obtain a desirable depilating action the 


the concentration of the mercaptans should be between 
0.1 and 1.5 mols per liter; (3) the alkaline ingredient 
must have an ionization constant greater than 2.0 
times 10-5; (4) in order to prevent skin injury it is 
desirable that the concentration of the alkaline ma- 
terial in solution be not greater than twice the equiva- 
lent concentration of the mercaptans; (5) the paste 
form is the most satisfactory; and (6) natural gums are 
used in order to give stable formulation. 

Claims 6 and 17 which were broad enough to cover 
simple mercaptans were declared invalid by the lower 
court. Claim 2 is typical and is set out in full here: 


A depilatory for use in removing human hair from the body, 
comprising a creamy preparation containing a substantial amount 
of a creamy non-depilating vehicle carrying thioglycollic acid, and 


‘ . an excess of an alkaline reacting material, said creamy prepara- 
depilatory must conform to certain general formula- tion being adapted to be spread upon the human skin and around 
tion: (1) pH value should be between 9 and 12.5; (2) (Continued on page 630) 
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MAN-HOURS OF RESEARCH 





Whether you require a BISMUTH SALT suitable 
BEHIND EVERY N.Y.Q. for the manufacture of a suspension, powder or tablet, 

N.Y.Q. as one of the oldest producers of fine 
PRODUCT STAND chemicals for the Pharmaceutical trade is your logical 


COUNTLESS HOURS OF source of supply. Backed by over fifty years of 
research and production experience, N.Y.Q. BISMUTH 


UNTIRING RESEARCH compounds are sure to meet your most 


stringent requirements. 








MANUFACTURERS OF: 


Bismuth Betanaphthol Bismuth Oxychloride Bismuth Subiodide 
Bismuth Citrate Bismuth Potassium Tartrate Bismuth Subnitrate 
Bismuth Ammonium Citrate Solution 50% Bismuth Salicylate Acid 40% Bismuth Subsalicylate 
Bismuth Hydroxide Bismuth Subcarbonate Bismuth Tribromophenate 
Bismuth Nitrate Bismuth Subgallate Bismuth Trioxide 











The NEW YORK QUININE & CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 99-117 NORTH ELEVENTH STREET +« BROOKLYN 11, NEW YORK 








The Full Line 
Fine 


Chemical House | CHICAGO PLANT: 729 WEST DIVISION STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Laundry Starch Conflicts With Soap 


Lever Brothers opposed Blue Magic’s 


application for registration of the trade- 
mark “Easy Monday” for liquid starch 
for laundering purposes. Lever relied 
on the registered mark “Sunny 
Monday” for soap. It is of interest to 
note that no testimony as to the facts 
was taken by either party, which is 
usually a dangerous procedure. Lever 
relied solely upon ownership of the 
mark which was originally filed in 1906, 
renewed in 1926 and re-renewed in 1946. 
It was held that the goods directly were 
in conflict, so that the major question 
was the similarity of the two marks. 

Applicant (Blue Magic) stated that 
“Monday” was so commonly associated 
with the family wash-day that it could 
not indicate origin in a Trade-mark 
sense, and “Sunny” and “Fasy” differ 
so radically that there was no likelihood 
of confusion. 

It was held, and affirmed by Daniels, 
Assistant Commissioner, that while 
“Monday” may have a certain sugges- 
tive connotation as applied to such 
type of goods, it is not merely descrip- 
tive of the goods, so that the two marks 
must be considered in their entire’ ies. 
Thus, their appearence and sound were 
held to be sufficiently similar to lead 
to possible public confusion. 


Laundry Starch Does Not Conflict 
with Washing Machines or lroners 

The same applicant, Blue Magic, 
were also opposed on the same mark by 
Easy Washing Machine Corp., who had 
registered the trade-mark “Easy” for 
washing machines, ironers and the like. 
The goods, namely, laundering starch 
was held not to conflict with washing 
machines, etc. and the opposition was 
dismissed. 
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Hemostatic Agent Conflicts with 
Reagent for Testing Blood 

In Ames Company Inc., against The 
Maltine Co., the mark “Hemoclot” of 
Maltine was confusingly 
“Hemotest” a 
trade-mark owned by Ames, despite 
the argument that the portion of the 
mark “‘Hemo” is a form of the Greek 
for blood, and both marks broadly 
are concerned with human blood, and 


considered 


similar to registered 


the remaining portions of the marks 
“Clot” and “Test” were totally dif- 
ferent. 

The Examiner of Interferences held 
that the two marks must be considered 
in their entireties and thus were con- 
flicting. 

Also, the fact that Maltine uses the 
mark “Hemoclot” on goods sold to 
physicians for use in treating their 
patients and the goods bearing the mark 
“Hemotest are used by technicians in 
laboratory analysis, did not remove 
the goods to a non-conflicting status, 
since it was held that both goods were 
used by the medical profession and 
there was not showing or evidence to 
prove that both might not be used by 
the Physician. Daniels, Assistant Com- 
missioner affirmed the refusal to register 
*“Hemoclot.”’ 


“Heavenly Night" and “Heaven 
Sent’’ Held to be Confusingly Similar 
Assistant Commissioner Daniels, af- 
firmed the Examiner's decision in refus- 
ing to register the words “Heavenly 
Night” as a trade-mark to Agazim 
(Floralatoms Co.) in view of the regis- 
tration to Helena Rubenstein Inc., of 
the trade-mark “Heaven Sent,” the 
goods being identical, namely perfumes. 
Rubenstein brought opposition and in 
so doing attached a copy of the registra- 
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tion, thus relying on its face value as 
evidence. No testimony was taken by 
either party and the presenting of the 
copy, with its showing of prior dates 
was considered to be Prima Facie 
evidence of ownership of the mark. 

As to the actual marks, they were 
considered essentially arbitrary in char- 
acter and so largely characterized by 
the initial word (Heaven) that the 
public might well be deceived as to 
origin if the marks were concurrently 
used of similar goods. 


“Crillon” and ‘Carillon’ Held to 
Conflict 

Claude Caron doing business as Guer- 
mantes, appealed from a decision of 
the Examiner who had refused to regis- 
ter the word “Crillon” for perfumes, 
the uprights of the “L” being twice 
the normal height, in view of the prior 
registration for perfumes of the word 
“Carillon.” Daniels, A. C. affirmed the 
Examiner's rejection, stating that they 
appeared to be virtually identical in both 
sound and appearance, although the 
meaning of the words were admittedly 
different. The minor design feature 
of the extended “L’s” was held to be 
not sufficient of itself to distinguish 
between them and there is no assurance 
as to how the American buying public 
might pronounce them. 


Marking as a Trade-Mark Before 
Registration Held to Prevent Such 
Registration 

In Libby-Owens-F ord Glass Co. 
against Plastron Inc., on appeal to the 
Commissioner, a very important ques- 
tion was raised. L.O.F. filed opposition 
against Plastron’s application for trade- 
mark “Plastron”’ based on their trade- 
mark “Plaskon.” 
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GERARD J. DANCO, INC. 


5 EAST 19th STREET + NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Telephone: ORegon 3-6790 Cable Address: CODAN, N. Y. 


ORIGINATORS OF 
NEW PERFUME TONES 


Laboratories in New York, N. Y. and Grasse, France 


FINE ESSENTIAL AND FLORAL OILS 


AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
MUSK - CIVET + AMBERGRIS 








Exclusive Agents in the United States, Canada and Mexico for: 
CAMILLI, ALBERT & LALOUE, S. A., GRASSE, FRANCE 
ETABLISSEMENTS VICTOR HASSLAUER, S. A., PARIS, FRANCE 


Sales Offices in New York, N. Y.—Montreal, Canada—Paris, France 
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“Plastron”’ was for plastic film made 
of polyvinyl! chloride, such as used for 
shower curtains, garment bags, curtains 
and etc., “Plaskon” was for basic 
plastic materials as used for molding, 
etc., The Examiner of Interference 
dismissed the opposition. L.O.F. filed 
appeal. Daniels, A.C. affirmed the 
findings as to opposition but refused 
the registration. The reason for refusal 
of the registration was that Plastron 
Inc. had advertised goods bearing the 
legend “Reg. U. S. Pat. Off” with 
respect to the mark “Plastron” and this 
was called to their attention in another 
proceeding in 1947 and was again 
brought up in the present case in 1949. 
In spite of this two year notice Plastron 
Inc. still continued this improper mark- 





The following Trade-Marks were re- 
cently published in the official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office and 
are complele to the end of March. 











Activator —VI—_H—547,250 

Ephraim & Company, Newark, N. J. 

Ser. Jan. 16, 1948 D. U. Dec. 15, 1947 
Athene —VI-—C——550,970 

Turmac Specialties Co., Berkeley, Cal. 

Ser. Mar. 1, 1948 D. U. Aug. 1, 1930 
Bachelor’s Bait VI —B 493,392 

A. Palazzolo, dba Andre-Lee, N. Y., N. Y. 

Ser. Dec. 15, 1945 D. U. March 1944 
Beauty in the Morning V1--BCDH 

553,791 

Universal Labs., Inc. East Orange, N. J. 

Ser. Apr. 3, 1948 D. U. Mar. 22, 1948 
Beauty Secret VI_-C 516,918 

The Proctor & Gamble Co., Cinn., Ohio 

Ser. Feb. 4, 1947 D. U. Feb. 1, 1909 
Bronze Baron VV] BC 549,864 

A. W. Curtis, Jr., dba A. W. Curtis 

Labs., Detroit, Mich. 

Ser. Feb. 16, 1948 D. U. Jan. 23, 1948 
Bronze Blush —VI—C—520,617 

A. W. Curtis Jr., Detroit, Mich. 

Ser. Apr. 14, 1947 D. U. Sept. 10, 1946 
Canamin— VIC 548,636 

Canamin Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Ser. Feb. 3, 1948 D. U. Nov. 6, 1947 
Christmas Card—IV—A—559 9,89 2 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Inc., N. _ me eA 

Ser. June 22, 1948 D. U. Feb. 25, 1948 
Coda-Creme—VI-—C-—551,993 

Model's Cosmetics, Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Ser. Mar. 15, 1948 D. U. Jan. 12, 1948 
CSDM— VI—H—559,902 

Compania Swift de Montevideo, S. A., 

Montevideo, Uruguay 

Ser. June 22, 1948 D. U. Oct. 10, 1947 
Dianthus— VI—C—530,210 

Lucien LeLong Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Ser. Aug. 1, 1947 D. U. Mar. 24, 1939 
D’Orsay —IV—A—550,586 

D’Orsay Perfumeries Corp., N. Y., N. Y. 

Ser. Feb. 26, 1948 D. U. Since 1915 
Dr. Ellis—VI—HE—546,988 

The F.E.I. Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. and 

Dover, Del. 

Ser. Jan. 14, 1948 D. U. Jan. 1, 1930 
Dutrix—IV—A—522,931 

Elizabeth W. Parker, Washington, D. C. 

Ser. May 23, 1947 D. U. May 22, 1947 
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than the Commissioner of Patent’s 
is worth while in a trade-mark opposi- 
tion case. That it is sometimes success- 
ful is evidenced by the decision of the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
reversal of the Commissioner’s stand 
in refusing to register the trade-mark 
“Brace” for a scalp and hair toilet 
preparation. It was basically held that 
this mark was not confusingly similar 
to the mark “Bracine,”” owned by the 
Leonard James Company for antiseptic 
liniment and veterinary preparations. 
While there are peculiar circumstances 
surrounding this case, they do not 
avoid the basic fact that the appeal 
was successful in reversing the Com- 
missioner and allowing the trade-mark 
“Brace” to go to registration. 


ing. Plastron’s conduct in the case was 
held to indicate not only that it had 
no valid reason for using this legend, 
but that it has delibsrately continued 
to use it and apparently has taken no 
steps to discontinue it. Such improper 
marking was held fraudulent and mis- 
representation and in view thereof, 
the applicant is not entitled to the 
registration. 

Thus, though the opposition against 
Plastron was dismissed, the mark was 
refused registration. 


Appeal to Court from Commissioner's 
Decision Successful 

Often the question is asked as to 
whether an appeal to a higher authority 


Excellency — VI —G —490,324 Madame Olga Patsky —VI-——C—507,- 
Helene Curtis Industries, Inc., Chicago, 726 
Il. Olga Patsky, Phila., 


Ser. July 31, 1945 D. ma Apr. 21, 1938 
Mae Woods—V1—H—560,077 

M. Woods, dba The May Woods Co., 

Omaha, Neb. 

Ser. June 23, 1948 D. U. Apr. 10, 1948 
Men-J— VI1—CM—561,251 


Ser. Oct. 22, 1945 D. U. Sept. 29, 1945 
Frances Denny —V1—_BCDS 536,876 

Frances Denny, Phila., Pa. 

Ser. Oct. 6, 1947 D. U. Sept. 19, 1928 
Gay Night VI—_B—509,155 

M. C. Marra, dba Jean Charles, Jackson 


Heights, N. Y. Menley & James, Ltd., N. Y., N. Y. 
Ser. Sept. 16, 1946 D. U. April 1946 Ser. July 13, 1948 
Genatosan— V1 BCD —546,387 Mousseline— V1 B—547,760 


Parfums Marcel Rochas, Paris, France 

Ser. Jan. 22, 1948 D. U. Apr. 25, 1947 
Naylon—VI—BCE—516,095 

BCH—553,587 Schnefel Bros., Corp., Newark, N. J. 

H., Flamhatt, dba Ibis Perfumer, N. = Ser. Jan. 21, 1947 D. U. Nov. 15, 1941 

N. Y. Newmarket— VIB 555,333 

Ser. Apr. 1, 1948 J. S. St. B. Baker, London, England 
Golden Note IV —A-— 559,887 Ser. Apr. 22, 1948 D. U. Feb. 6, 1948 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Inc., N. Y., N. Y. Nicota— V1—T—511,381 

Ser. June 22, 1948 D. U. Feb. 25, 1948 The County Perfumery Co., Inc., Bloom- 
Grand Bouquet— V!—B—53),215 field, N. J. 

Lucien LeLong Inc., Chicago, III. Ser. Oct. 24, 1946 D. U. Aug. 20, 1946 

Ser. Aug. 1, 1947 D. U. Sept. 15, 1933 — Colgate TV—A—552,122 (And 


Hazeline —IV—A-——559,579 Des.) 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co. (U.S.A.) am Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 
Inc., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Ser. June 18, 1948 D. U. Since 1997 4 Mar. 17, 1948 D. U. Dec. 1, 1934 
Hum —!IV—A-——559,747 sweet—VI—D 549,695 
The Theobald Industries, Kearny, N. J. Block Drug Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 
Ser. June 19, 1948 D. U. Jan. 22, 1948 Ser. Feb. 14, 1948 D. U. Feb. 9, 1948 
Kerodex— VI—-C-——557,470 Park Avenue—V1—D—541,132 
Scientific Pharm., Ltd., London, England M. S. Goldberg, dba Central Chem. Co., 
Ser. May 20, 1948 D. U. Since 1945 Dallas, Tex. 
Kis-Kee— VI—-C—550,971 Ser. Nov. 14, 1947 D. U. Jan. 5, 1946 
Turmac Specialties, Co., Berkeley, Cal. “Penny Wise’’—IV-—M— 558,786 
Ser. Mar. 1, 1948 D. U. June 8, 1938 Hans Jacob Heckmann, dba Hans J. 
Kreme Komfort—VI-—C—507,333 Heckmann Co., Towson, 4 
Beauty Masters of Beverly Hills, Inc., Ser. June 9, 1948 D. U. Apr. 1, 1948 
Milwaukee, Wis. Perma Lip By Joanell—VI—C—553,- 
Ser. Nov. 26, 1948 D. U. May 22, 1946 965 
Kylene—IV—A—559,756 J. Lamura, dba Joanell Cosmetic Co., 
Livingston, N. J. 


Estelle Wyler, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

—t June aa ve F. 1, 1948 Ser. Apr. 6, 1948 D. U. Jan. 15, 1948 
n-0-Set , Poudre D’IIl VI—C .937 
M. M. Franchina, dba Allied Beautilities Tlizabeth — Corp. 7 N. ¥. 

Ser. Jan. 2, 1948 D. U. Aug. 8, 1916 


Co., Cleveland, O. 
Ser. May 19, 1947 D. U. July 10, 1945 Quel—VI—M—525,989 
Quel Products Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


Lan O Sheen —IV——A—460,550 
Lan-o-Sheen Inc., St. Paul, Minn. Ser. July 3, 1947 D. U. Mar. 32, 1947 
VI—H—496,663 


eae ee D. U. Apr. 1, 1940 

x - 576 —r : 

ccomte & Uacenease, Bugsee Sn, So. Ser, Feb. 15, 1946 B, U. March 1938 
Sand Paper—IV—A-—559,897 


Sept. 6, 1946 D. U. Aug. 28, 1946 
M~vi-BC Harriet Hubbard Ayer Inc., N. Y., N. Y. 


ee Ltd., Loughborough, Eng- 
Ser. ae. 7, 1948 D. U. Mar. 3, 1938 
VI 


-§48,320 (And Des.) 


Benard |& Honnorat, dba Molinard, Ser. June 22, 1948 D. U. Feb. 25, 1948 
Ser. Jan. 30, 1948 D. U. Apr. 13, 1938 (To be continued) 
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A valuable tool for the compounding perfumer 








ANIMALINE W 





A crystalline aromatic of the musk type with the 
valuable animal note of genuine Tonkin Mush 


Use in high class perfume compositions together with gen- 


uine Tincture of Musk. 


It will increase the musk note to an amazing extent. 
q Use in perfuming and fixing toilet soaps generally. 


Use in perfume compositions for cosmetics, especially face 


powders, where it gives life and warmth very successfully. 


Animaline W shows up only in solution. Do not judge it in its concentrated form. 


It is readily soluble in Benzyl Benzoate (1 to 4) and similar solvents, as well as in 
alcohol, essential oils, and most aromatic chemicals. 


Write us for a working sample. 


SCHIMMEL & Co.. Inc. 


6GOl West 26th Street. New York I. N. Y. 
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Compounder's Corner 


Hot Oil as an Instrument Disinfectant 

A number of authorities have stated 
that hot oil is superior to other means of 
disinfecting dental handpieces and delicate 
metallic instruments, in that it prolongs 
the efficiency of the instruments. How- 
ever, differences of opinion exist regarding 
the time required and the temperature 
al which oil should be maintained for 
disinfection and sterilization of instru- 
ments. To settle these differences, H. T. 
Knighton (J. Am. Dent. Assoc. 38 :309, 
1949) made a study of the problem. 
Experiments were designed to test the 
bactericidal efficiency of hot liquid pet- 
rolatum (while mineral oil) and to com- 
pare ils sporicidal efficiency with that of 
boiling water. Cross cut fissure burs, as 
used in right angle handpieces, were used 
as contaminated lest objects. 

From these studies it was concluded 
that while mineral oil at 148 to 154° C. 


for 5 to 10 minutes or at 121 to 125° C 
for 10 to 15 minutes is a practical and 


efficient means of disinfecting previously 
cleansed dental handpieces and other 
instruments where bacterial spores are 
not considered a hazard. A lemperature 
of 160°C. is necessary if while mineral 
oil is lo be considered the equal of boiling 
water (100°C.) in destroying bacterial 
spores within 20 minutes. Although 
both while mineral oil at 166°C. and 
boiling water (100°C.) for 20 minutes 
will kill many spores, available evidence 
indicates thal they are nol as efficient 
as autoclaving (steam under pressure) 
or exposure lo air at 160° C. for one or 
two hours. 


Stable Vitamin C Solution 

Ordinary solutions of vitamin C are 
known for their lack of stability. Of 
interest therefore is a stable, non- 
aqueous (but water soluble) vitamin C 
solution (Ascorbic Acid Solution) de- 
scribed in the January, 1949 issue of the 
Greenwich (Conn.) Hospital Association 
Bulletin. This consists of: 


Ascorbic acid...... 10.0 Gm. 
Propylene glycol, to 


| ep iatlas 28 ... 100.0 ce. 


This solution is used in the prepara- 
tion of infant formula as well as for 
synthetic diets for adults. 
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Compounding with ‘“Carbowaxes” 
The polyethylene glycols, say C. P. 
McClelland and R.L. Bateman (J. A. Ph. 
A. Pract. Ed. 10:30, 1949) are finding 
many uses not only in pharmaceuticals, 
but in allied products as well. Each of 
these polyethylene glycols is a polymeric 
mixture. Those with average molecular 
weights ranging from 200 to 700 are 
liquids; while those with molecular weights 
of 1000 and above are warlike, unctuous 
solids sold under the registered trade-mark 
“Carbowazr.” (Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., New York City.) In- 
dividual members of the family of nine 
polyethylene glycols and Carbowax com- 
pounds may be blended to obtain mixtures 
with properties thal are limited only by 
those of the lowest and the highest molecular 
weight components. An even wider range 
in some properties is oblainable by blend- 
ing these polymers with water, alcohols, or 
other glycols. A homogeneous mixture of 
Carbowar compounds with many of the 
natural wares, gums, and oils can be 


formed if these materials and Carbowar 


compound are healed together. 

The development of the use of polymeric 
glycols in the pharmaceutical industry has 
largely been due to the combination of 
their unusual properties, particularly 
their water-solubility, lew order of toxicity, 
and wide range of compatibilities. The 
polyethylene glycols may be used as 
components of water-soluble ointment 
bases which are stable at elevated tempera- 
tures for the treatment of fungus infections, 
as soluble dressings for open wounds, as 
carriers for penicillin, sulfa drugs, and 
peroxides, in shaped medicinal prepara- 
lions, and as embedding mediums for 
microscopic study. 

Ointment bases made with these poly- 
ethylene glycols bring dissolved antibac- 
lerial agents in contact with the lissues 
in known dilution; they spread evenly 
and adhere well even if the skin is moist. 
They are readily washed off with warm 
water withoul the use of soap, even 
though they may permeate clothing. How- 
ever, il is suggested that medicinals in- 
corporaled in a Carbowax compound 
ointment base should be reduced below 
the concentration normally employed in 


oil-base vehicles, since il has been shown 
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thal many medicaments are more active 
in a Carbowax ointment base. 

Many examples of such utility appear 
in the medicial and pharmaceutical litera- 
ture. For example, an ointment for 
treating athlete’s foot (dermatophytosis) 
may be made from: 


Carbowax compound 


ree .. 85.0 parts 
n-Propanol... ‘iin 
Sodium propionate.... 16.4 “ 
Propionic acid. ... - 3.6 * 
Propylene glycol. ... 5.0 *“* 
Zine stearate —_— $6 * 


Water sufficient to 


RCS 100.0 * 


A topical antibacterial that is effective 
against gram-negative as well as gram- 
positive organisms has long been sought. 
Such a soluble dressing may be used in 
infected surface wounds and in third 
and fourth degree burns for the pre- 
vention of infections and for treating 
all secondary infections, infected ulcers, 
and impetigo. A typical formula for 
such dressing comprises 0.2 Gm. 5 
nitro-2-furfuraldehyde semi-carbazone 
in the following base: 


Polyethylene glycol 3000. . 54.8 Gm. 
Carborwax compound 1540. 30.0 Gm. 
Carbowax compound 4000.15.0 Gm. 


It is also noted that the Carbowax 
compounds are excellent vehicles for the 
sulfonamides. Their low order of toxic- 
ity, great solvent powers for the sul- 
fonamides, and the high penetration 
of the sulfonamides from Carbowax 
compounds into injured skin made them 
practical carriers. Penetration into 
injured skin is not significantly increased 
bacteriostatically from concentrations 
greater than 10 per cent. In injured 
skin, the type of base and the concen- 
tration of sulfonamide determine the 
penetration. 

Another example of the value of these 
compounds in their use in antifungal 
preparations. For example, a washable 
ointment for treating ringworm of the 
scalp contains: 


Salicylic acid.......... 0.45 parts 
Precipitated sulfur.... 3.0 “ 
Triethanolamine...... 23.0 
Carbowax compound 
MD ished tr cdin cma 30.0 =“ 
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Greco-Buddhistic head in the Gandhara style, about 300 A. D 


New York 14: 667 Washington St. 











Gandhara 


Greco-Buddhist art. A “blend” 
between East and West! Our 
GANDHARA represents an un- 
usual blend between Oriental 
and Modern Western bouquets. 
It can be accentuated in either 
direction or used “‘straight’’ as a 


base or finished odor. 


POLAK & SCHWARZ INC. 


Chicago 2: 173 W. Madison St. 
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Improved Aromatic Elixir 

Aromatic elixir USP finds extensive 
use in pharmacy. However, as noted 
by C. O. Ewing, O. R. Krone and 
C. W. White (J.A.Ph.A., Pract. Ed. 
10:102, 1949) it has certain disadvan- 
tages. Hence they suggest that greater 
uniformity of manufacture would be 
attained by different pharmacists if 
the formula were to be modified as 
follows: 


Compound orange spirit 


SS See 12 ce 
Calcium phosphate 

ns aon 04k 0A 35 Gm. 
Syeun U. S. PF... ....-0«: 350 ec. 


Alcohol U. S. P. 
Distilled water, of each, 
enough to make...... 1000 ce. 


Thoroughly mix the compound orange 
spirit with the calcium phosphate in a 
mortar, and transfer the mixture to a 
filter paper which previously has been 
wetted with a 25 per cent solution of 
alcohol. Next pass through the filter 
a 25 per cent solution of alcohol sufficient 
to produce 650 cc. of filtrate. (About 
685 cc. will be required.) Finally add 
the syrup to the clear filtrate and mix 
well. 


Simple elixir produced by this formula 
will contain 16 per cent of absolute 
alcohol by volume. This will overcome 
the reported objection that the present 
alcohol content (about 22-23 per cent 
is too high. While the reduction in 
sugar content of about 7 per cent is 
small, it is in the direction of lessened 
sweetness to which objection also has 
been made. Nevertheless, this slight 
reduction does permit a finished product 
with an alcohol content that is suf- 
ficiently high to ensure stability. 


British Patents on Powdered Silk 
Considerable interest has been evinced 
concerning the use of powdered silk in 
cosmetics. Especially perti:.ent, there- 
fore, are three British patents on this 
material which are cited in Soap, Per- 
fumery and Cosmetics (21:1118, 1948). 
Thus, in British Patent 482, 269, R. W. 
Lawson describes a method of reducing 
fibres of wool and natural silk to the 
form of an impalpable powder, according 
lo which the wool or silk, afler being 
freed from foreign and deleterious matter, 
is subjected to the action of an alkali 
under such conditions as to weaken the 
fibres but not to dissolve them. The mass 
is then neutralized and the fibres so 
oblained, after being washed and dried, 
are ground to an impalpable powder in a 
suitable grinding apparatus, such as a 
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mill of the pestle and mortar type. Such 
powders serve as ingredient for face 
powders, they spread easily, have high 
absorbent capacity and can be mized 
with tale, kaolin, chalk and similar 
substances. 

In contrast, in British Patent 519,544 
(granted to F. H. Clayton ¢ Brocklehurst- 
Whiston Amalgamated, Lid.) it is 
stated that textile fibres or threads are 
subjected to grinding, one oblains non- 
uniform particle sizes, which do not 
mix well with other ingredients of face 
powder. It is therefore suggested to 
dissolve natural silk fibres or threads in 
a solvent comprising a solution or sus- 
pension of a hydroxide of a heavy metal 
in an aqueous alkaline medium, to clarify 
the solution and mir it with an acidic 
precipitating agent, which forms with 
the heavy metal ion a derivative soluble 
in the precipitating medium employed, 
and to separate and dry the precipitated 
material. Such improved powdered ma- 
terial (containing silk fibroin) can be 
used as a suitable ingredient for cosmetic 
preparations and can also be dyed or 
tinted. 

In a third patent, (Brit. Pat. 555,044) 
S. G. Phelps recommends a process for 
the manufacture of powdered silk by 
boiling the raw silk in a weak solution of 
sodium lauryl sulphate, washing it in cold 
water, heating it in dilute sulphuric acid 
and adding powdered borax, the fluid 
being then drained off, the broken silk 
washed and dried and finally pulverized 


for cosmetic and pharmaceutical purposes. 


European Studies of Syringe 
Sterilization 

During the latter part of the war the 
British Medical Research Council ap- 
pointed a committee to consider 
methods of sterilizing syringes, and 
the result of its labors was published 
in an M.R.C. memorandum. As pointed 
out in the British Medical Journal 
(1:317, 1949), The chief conclusion 
reached was that no chemical method 
can be depended on to sterilize a syringe 
and that absolute safety can be assured 
only by dry heat at 160°C. or by 
autoclaving. The use of certain chemi- 
cals was also objected to on account of 
their possible effects either on medica- 
ments injected or on blood withdrawn 
for diagnostic tests. Provided that they 
were applied only to syringes used for 
aseptic purposes, methods such as simple 
boiling or immersion in spirit which 
do not achieve absolute sterility were 
considered permissible in certain cir- 
cumstances. 
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At about the same time an inquiry 
into the same subject was undertaken 
in Switzerland by a commission ap- 
pointed by the Swiss Society of Surgery. 
Its findings appeared in the form of a 
monograph. A recently-published second 
edition of this monograph is particularly 
interesting because it discusses the 
British M.R.C. memorandum and dis- 
agrees with the British findings in 
several respects. Dry heat is granted 
to be an ideal method when feasible, 
but a higher temperature is recom- 
mended: this is stated as 180°-200°C, 
Autoclaving is approved, as also is a 
similar method almost unknown in 
England, that of boiling under pressure; 
this would of course be feasible in any 
pressure-cooker. The remaining alterna- 
tive method of absolute sterilization is 
boiling at atmospheric pressure in a 
disinfectant solution: this is a proceeding 
suggested for the general practitioner 
with neither time nor equipment for 
anything else. Four solutions are sug- 
gested—2 per cent sodium carbonate 
with or without 0.1 per cent of formalin, 
2 per cent “Desogen” (a quaternary 
ammonium compound evidently widely 
used in Switzerland), or 1 in 20,000 
“Merfen” (phenylmercuric borate). 
These reagents have to be washed out 
of the syringe with sterile distilled water 
before use. The British editorial notes 
that the Swiss commission has been 
at great pains to show that such traces 
of these disinfectants as may remain 
in the syringe can do no harm, and 
elaborate pharmacological tests are 
described showing that adrenaline, in- 
sulin, strophanthin, penicillin, and 
certain vitamins and hormones are 
unaffected by them. 


British Patent on Make-up Base 
British Patent 577,040, granted to 

the House of Westmore, Inc., describes 

a non-drying liquid cosmetic make-up 


foundation comprising a vegetable oil 


and a texture ingredient (e.g., zine oxide, 
titanium oxide, other oxides, clays, slear- 
ates, and tales) contains also p-hydrory- 
benzoic acid as a preservative and ory- 
cholesterol as a skin penetrant. Glycerol 
tri-stearate may be included as a dis- 
persing agent, and perfumes and coloring 
matter may be added. The vegetable oil, 
which preferably comprises 55-56 per 
cent of the mixture, may be sesame oil 
or other oils, for example coltonseed 
oil, peach kernel oil, peanut oil and corn 
oil. In the preparation of the composition, 
the glycerol tri-slearate is added after 
mizing and grinding the other ingredients. 
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Advancing Therapy 


Chloromycetin Synthesized 

At the 115th Meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, held 
in San Francisco during the last 
week in March, J. Controulis, M. C. 
Rebstock and H. M. Crooks, Jr. 
reported the synthesis of the anti- 
biotic, chloromycetin. One of the 
compounds prepared by this team 
of workers has proved to be identical 
in all physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical properties with the chloro- 
mycetin produced by fermentation. 
The first antibiotic to be synthesized 
on a practical basis, the synthetic 
product has been named chloram- 
phenicol. 

Actually, first news of the produc- 
tion of chloramphenicol appears 
in the February, 1949 issue of the 
Proceedings of the Society for Ex- 
perimental Biology and Medicine. 
Here J. E. Smadel and his associates 
reported that tests on embroyonated 
eggs, mice and two human patients 
with scrub typhus fever showed 
that the synthetic chloromycetin 
is as effective as the mold-produced 
one. In these tests it was tried 
against scrub, epidemic and murine 
typhus fevers, spotted fever, psitta- 
cosis (parrot fever), rickettisialpox 
and the lymphogramuloma virus. 


Neomycin, New Antibiotic 

The isolation of neomycin, a new 
antibiotic active against streptomycin- 
resistant bacteria, including tubercu- 
losis organisms, has been reported by 
S. A. Waksman and H. A. Lechevalier. 
As pointed out in the report in Science 
(109:305, 1949), the isolation of neo- 
mycin is one result of continued in- 
vestigations to find a compound which, 
like streptomycin, would be effective 
in the treatment of tuberculosis, and 
yet not have the limitations associated 
with streptomycin. These limitations 
are, first, neurotoxic potentialities, and; 
second, the development of resistance 
by the infectious organisms on continued 
administration of streptomycin. 

In comparison with streptomycin, 
especially with respect to the above 
limitations, neomycin preparations were 
found to have several desirable proper- 
ties, which fully justified a more detailed 
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study. For example, neomycin shows 
considerable activity, sometimes greater 
activity than streptomycin, against 
various tuberculosis organisms. Neo- 
mycin has limited or no toxicity to 
animals. Organisms sensitive to neomy- 
cin show lack of resistance or only 
limited development of resistance to 
the new antibiotic. The organism pro- 
ducing neomycin is Streptomyces fradiae, 
obtained from the soil. Methods for 
producing neomycin are essential the 
same as for streptothricin and strepto- 
mycin. Since neomycin has not yet 
keen obtained in crystalline form, very 
little is known of its chemical structure. 
Preliminary results indicate that it is 
distinctly different chemically from 
streptothricin or streptomycin. 


Antihistaminic Drugs vs Common 
Cold 

Further studies have confirmed 
the earlier observations by J. M. 
Brewster (U. S. Naval Med. Bull. 
19:1, 1949) that the antihistaminic 
drugs are patent agents for aborting 
the common cold. He believes that 
the initial phase of the common 
cold is an allergic reaction. Anti- 
histaminic drugs, by interrupting 
this allergic reaction, are capable 
of aborting the common cold when 
treatment is begun in the initial 
phase. In a series of 572 patients 
with common colds, it was observed 
that the effectiveness of the anti- 
histaminic treatment is inversely 
proportional to the time interval 
between the onset of symptoms 
and the beginning of therapy. From 
the results obtained, Brewster be- 
lieves that the incidence of the 
common cold will be reduced to a 
startling degree “‘when the anti- 
histaminic drugs are more widely 
used for the early medication of 
colds, much as aspirin is used at 
the present time. 


Aluminum Foil in Burn Therapy 
Further evidence of the value of 
aluminum foil in burn therapy is pre- 
sented in the study made by W. A. 
Brown, A. W. Farmer and W. R. Franks 
(Am. J. Surg. 76:594, 1948). They 
showed that aluminum foil, at a thick- 
ness of 0.001 inch, can readily be 
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molded on the contours of the body- 
Thicker foils were found to be more 
unwieldy. On the other hand, foil as 
thin as 0.0004 inch has been used and, 
although it could be applied with ease, 
fragmentation occurred, with the result 
that its removal piece by piece from 
the burn surface on the tenth day was 
tedious. All foils were permeable sheets. 
The application of aluminum foil to 
the burn surface is performed as follows: 
1. After adequate sedation, the burn 
area is cleansed with | per cent aqueous 
cetyltrimethylammonium bromide 
sluiced clean with saline solution and 
blotted dry with a sterile towel. 2. 
Dry aluminum foil which has been 
sterilized by autoclaving is smoothed 
by hand onto the burn surface. 3. 
The routine pressure dressing is then 
applied over the foil. Aluminum foil 
has been used as the initial dressing 
for burns in 50 cases. For comparison 
portions of the burn surface of 9 patients 
treated with aluminum foil were covered 
with one of four other metals. The 
local results at ten days in 8 cases were 
equal to the remaining areas covered 
with aluminum foil. The gold and 
silver leaf was found to be fragmented 
and adherent to the dressings or the 
burn surface. Aluminum foil diminishes 
the maceration of a burn surface. The 
method appeared to facilitate the dis- 
persion of exudate to the periphery 
of the burn. No evidence of toxicity 
was found. Titanium dioxide exposure 
cream as a burn ointment was irritating; 
it produced pain, delay in healing and 
possibly caused destruction of epithelial 
remnants. 


Vitamin Bus 

The isolation of a new member of 
the vitamin B complex has been re- 
ported by E. R. Norris and J. J. 
Majnarich in Science (109:32, 1949). 
The new compound was obtained 
from normal human urine as balls 
of small brown crystals. It was des- 
ignated as vitamin By, although 
its origin and function is probably 
more that of a hormone than a 
vitamin. A minute amount of this 
new vitamin checks the reproduc- 
tion of cancer cells, specifically 
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IMPORTANT MEMBER OF B COMPLEX + FOLIC ACID 


(pteroylglutamic acid) 









FOLIC ACID, an important member of the Vita- 
min B Complex, is now being used in increasing 
quantities in multi- and B complex vitamins. 
Folic Acid has a wide range of application in 
anemia therapy and has been demonstrated to 
produce dramatic results in a number of macro- 
cytic anemias, including sprue, gestational ma- 
crocytic anemia, macrocytic anemia of gastroin- 
testinal origin, and the macrocytic anemias asso- 
ciated with pellagra and similar deficiency states. 
Folic Acid is effective either by oral or parenteral 
administration and is especially recommended for 
those patients exhibiting sensitivity to liver ex- 
tract. Because anemias are generally considered 
to be dietary deficiencies, it is natural to combine 
folic acid with other members of the B complex 
in vitamin preparations. 
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CALCO’s Bulk Pharmaceuticals* 


Sulfadiazine U.S.P. 

(powder and micro crystal 

... the Sulfa drug of choice) 
Sodium Sulfadiazine U.S.P. 
Sulfamerazine U.S.P. 

(powder and micro crystal) 
Sodium Sulfamerazine U.S.P. 
Sulfanilamide U.S.P. 

(powder, crystal and micro crystal) 
Sulfathiazole U.S.P. 

(powder, crystal and micro crystal) 
Sodium Sulfathiazole U.S.P. 
Sulfapyridine N.F. 

Sodium Sulfapyridine 
Sulfabenzamide 

Sodium Sulfabenzamide 
Aminoacetic Acid N.F. 
Calcium Pantothenate (Dextro) 
Choline Chloride 

Choline Dihydrogen Citrate 
Cinchophen N.F. 

(and Sodium Salt) 
Dicumarol 
Folic Acid 
Neocinchophen U.S.P. 
Mandelic Acid N.F. 
Calcium Mandelate U.S.P. 
Menadione U.S.P. 
Methylene Blue U.S.P. 

(powder and crystal) 

Nicotinic Acid U.S.P. 

Nicotinamide U.S.P. 

Nicotinamide HCl. 

Pyridoxine HCl. 

Saligenin 

Propylthiouracil 

Phenothiazine N.F. 
(Regular and Drench grades for 
Veterinary use) 

Certified Colors for Pharmaceuticel 

and Cosmetic Use 
*In keeping with long-established policy, the above 


roducts are offered to ethical Pharmaceutical and 
eterinary Manufacturers only. 
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those of the Brown Pearce tumor, in 
test tube experiments. But it in- 
creases production of red blood 
cells in bone marrow. This effect 
also was found in test tube experi- 
ments. The vitamin’s effect on red 
blood cell production was about the 
same as that of enzyme systems in 
the stomach which are one of two 
factors necessary to prevent perni- 
cious anemia. The enzymes act on 
anti-anemia substances, such as 
folic acid, to increase red blood cell 
production. But while vitamin By 
has the same effect as the chemical 
product of enzyme action on folic 
acid, the scientists do not think it is 
the same chemical. 


Vitamin B,, in Tropical Sprue 

In their report in Blood (3:1213, 1949) 
T. D. Spies and R. M. Suarez report 
the results obtained in five cases of 
tropical sprue with injections of vitamin 
B,.. A single dose of 4 micrograms 
administered in 1 case produced little 
or no change. The larger dosage of 10 
to 25 micrograms administered in other 
cases was accompanied by a striking 
increase in strength and vigor and a 
decrease in the diarrhea. In no instance 
was a maximum dose given, and these 
patients quickly tended to relapse clini- 
cally and hematologically. They could 
be relieved promptly again either by 
another injection of vitamin B,, or by 
a compound of folic acid. A_ single 
injection of approximately 100 micro- 
grams of vitamin B,, would probably 
be needed to produce a full hematologic 
response. This tentative appraisal 
would suggest that Vitamin B,,. per 
unit of weight, is more effective in 
treating human disease than any com- 
pound that yet has been used. 


New Tannin for Burns 

Because of the success of the 
tannic acid method of burn therapy 
F. W. Bope, E. M. Cranston and O. 
Gisvold (J. Pharmacol. & Exper. 
Ther. 94:209, 1948) decided to in- 
vestigate a substance which might 
eliminate or at least decrease some 
of the objectionable properties of 
tannic acid, but at the same time 
maintain or even increase its favor- 
able properties. The pharmacologic 
investigation of the tannin obtained 
from Pinus caribaea, Morelet, was 
suggested after a consideration of 
the properties of this natural tannin 
and its ability to react with proteins 
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in a manner similar to tannic acid. 
This experimental work gives a 
comparison of the relative toxicities 
of the phlobatannin of Pinus cari- 
baea and tannic acid and a com- 
parison of the effects of these two 
tanning agents in the local treat- 
ment of burns. The phlobatannin 
used in this work was crude phloba- 
tannin obtained by defatting the 
inner bark of the slash pine tree 
Pinus caribaea, extracting with 95 
per cent alcohol, and then removing 
the alcohol by vacuum distillation. 
Tannic acid, injected intraperi- 
toneally into mice, caused necrosis 
of the liver, whereas phlobatannin 
produced a different type of liver 
injury, namely, diffuse hepatitis. 
Phlobatannin has approximately 
one-sixth of the acute toxicity of 
tannic acid. In the local treatment 
of burns, solutions of phlobatannin 
and of tannic acid were about equal 
in respect to time required for the 
formation of a complete eschar over 
the burned area. However, the 
eschars formed with phlobatannin 
remained completely intact slightly 
longer, were less stiff and brittle 
and were lighter in color than those 
produced by tannic acid. This ex- 
perimental that 
Pinus caribaea phlobatannin pos- 


work indicates 
sesses the beneficial properties of 
tannic acid in the local therapy of 
burns, but is decidedly less toxic. 


Dangers of Excessive Vitamin A 

osage 

The dangers resulting from the pro- 
longed and administration 
of vitamin A are indicated in a report 
by G. Moriguand (Presse Med. 56: 
737, 1948). He stresses that the danger 
is especially great in the absence of a 


excessive 


properly balanced diet. Whereas rats on 
a well balanced diet tolerated rather 
large doses of cod liver oil over pro- 
longed periods without showing signs 
of osseous dystrophy, animals on de- 
ficient diets exhibited after the same 
doses of vitamin A spontaneous fractures 
and generalized osseous fragility. Later 
investigators found that large doses of 
vitamin A, but not carotene (provitamin 
A), also produce signs of hypervitamino- 
sis in the osseous system. Men who 
had eaten livers of polar bears and sea 
bears, which contain millions of units 
of vitamin A per pound, showed signs 
of intoxication in the form of excitation, 
extreme irritability, vertigo, headaches, 
vomiting and somnolence. Vertigo and 
other signs of intoxication were also 
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observed in a man who had taken daily 
6,000,000 units of vitamin A for five 
successive days. These symptoms sub- 
sided ten days after this medication was 
stopped. Other observers reported 
severe headaches, loss of weight and 
appetite, falling of hair and enlargement 
of liver and spleen after administration 
of excessive doses of vitamin A. Mori- 
quand expresses hope that the same 
mistake will not be made with vitamin 
A as with vitamin D. 


Penicillin in Oral Infections 

It has been pointed out by W. G. 
Cross (Brit. Med. J. 1:171, 1949) that 
the local use of penicillin in the 
mouth for the treatment of oral 
infections has led to a number of 
oral reactions. These consist mainly 
of discoloration of the tongue or 
stomatitis with marked glossitis. 
In reviewing reports of such cases 
as well as his own observations, 
Cross states that the following 
causes of the reactions have been 
suggested: (1) the base of penicillin 
lozenges, (2) nicotinamide defi- 
ciency, (3) the presence of peni- 
cillin-insensitive organisms, with 
the absence of the normal flora, 
(4) individual sensitivity to one or 
more penicillins or im purities. 
Clinical trials were carried out with 
B. P. lozenges produced by seven 
firms. Lozenges containing the 
base only (gum tragacanth 3 to 
8 per cent, magnesium stearate 
0.8 to 2 per cent and flavoring 
agents) were given to a number of 
patients, including some who had 
previously developed reactions with 
penicillin lozenges. No toxic reac- 
tions developed. A number of pa- 
tients receiving two-and three-day 
courses were given penicillin 
lozenges containing 2 Mg. of ni- 
cotinamide; discolored tongues de- 
veloped in many of these. Both 
types of reaction were observed in 
patients treated with lozenges con- 
taining 96 per cent penicillin G, 
with only 4 per cent of other peni- 
cillins and no impurities. Cross 
observed that reactions do not occur 
until there has been a complete 
change in the character of the oral 
flora—in about 48 hours. He sug- 
gests that the use of penicillin for 
oral infections might reasonably be 
limited to this time and considers 
that the use of chewing gum (10,000 
units per piece) three times daily 
is suitable for this purpose. 
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Perlumer’s Shelf 


News Letter on Essential Oils 

Earlier this year, publication was 
started on a new and interesting bi- 
monthly publication called “Bertrand 
Freres News Letter.” This news letter, 
it is said, is prepared for the information 
and reference of buyers and technicians 
engaged in the use of natural essential 
oils. The first issue, for January, 1949, 
carried a comprehensive review on true 
lavender oil as produced in France. 
The second issue, for March, contains 
a discussion of the contributions of 
the bitter orange tree to the perfume 
industry. In addition to such reviews, 
the News Letters also carry brief notes 
on technical data, market conditions 
and the like with respect to natural 
essential oils. The News Lettter is 
being published by Bertrand Freres, 
Inc., 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Cornell's ““Olfactorium” 

The newest tool of the Psychology 
Department of Cornell University is 
its “Olfactorium,” a double, air-tight, 
glass compartment, with an elaborate 
air-conditioning system that feeds in 
odorless air plus any desired amount 
of some scent or combination of scents. 
The smeller is carefully sterilized and 
clothed; even exhales through a tube 
to the outside. One of its first results 
may be a uniform and practical technical 
vocabulary of odors. 


Congealing Point for Estimating 
Anethole Content 

In an attempt to develop a rapid 
method for the estimation of anethole 
in anise and fennel oils, the laboratories 
of Fritzsche Brothers, Irc. have de- 
termined the congealing points of known 
anethole-limonene mixtures. These re- 
sults showed the congealing point to be 
a function of the anethole content and 
proportional to it. Within the range 
of anethole concentration studied, the 
curve obtained was, to all intents and 
purposes, a straight line. 

In applying the results of the ane- 
thole-limonene congealing points to 
such complex mixtures as anise and 
fennel oils, the assumption is made 
that the molecular weight of limonene 
is equal to the weighted average molecu- 
lar weight of all the components of the 
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oil other than anethole. Therefore, the 
results obtained with the use of these 
dats will be only approximate; i.e. 
they will not be absolute, but relative. 


COMPOSITION 
% Anethole % Limonene Corgealing Point 
(by wot.) (by wot.) (°C.) 
1 55 45 +2.2 
2 60 40 +4.0 
3 «65 35 +6.2 
4 70 30 +8.0 
5 75 25 +9.9 
6 80 20 +11.6 
7 85 5 +14.0 
8 90 +16.3 
9 95 5 +18.6 
10 =—100 0 +21.1 


The procedures employed in these 
experiments are also considered briefly. 
Anethole was purified as follows: A 
commericial product of N. F. VIII 
quality was fractionated under vacuum 
using an 8” Vigreaux column, the initial 
and final 10 per cent cuts being dis- 
carded. The main fraction (80 per cent) 
showed a congealing point of 21.1°C. 

d-Limonene (from orange terpenes) 
was purified by the following sequence: 
(1.) Washing with sodium bisulfite 
solution. (2.) Distillation over metallic 
sodium at atmospheric pressure, the 
initial and final 10 per cent cuts being 
discarded. (3.) Vacuum fractionation 
using an 8” Vigreaux column, discarding 
the initial and final 10 per cent cuts. 
The final product showed an optical 
rotation of +100°54’. 

All congealing points were determined 
by the USP XIII method. 


Oil of Melaleuca Bracteata from 
Kenya 

In their report in the Bulletin of the 
Imperial Institute (96:46, 1948), D. J. 
Cosgrove, H. T. Islip and E. M. Thain 
state that Melaleuca bracteata F. v. M. 
(N. O. Myrtaceae) is a tree reaching 


30 to 40 feet in height which is in- 
digenous to Australia and also occurs in 
ava. From its leaves and terminal 
twigs an essential oil can be obtained 
by steam distillation. Other Melaleuca 
also yield essential oils, such as M. 
linariifolia and M. alternifolia, from 
which Australian tea tree oils are ob- 
tained. In 1946 the Imperial Institute 
received from Kenya a sample of oil from 
M. bracteata. It had been prepared by 
distilling in steam the leaves and termi- 
nal twigs. The yield of oil was 0.5 
per cent. The trees from which the 
material had been collected had been 
grown from seed obtained from the 
Forestry Commission of New South 
Wales, and planted in 1944. 

The sample amounted to about one 
pint of pale lemon-yellow colored oil 
having a faint, pleasant aromatic odor 
in which that of eugenol or methyleu- 
genol could be detected. The oil was 
filtered through paper in order to remove 
a slight turbidity. On examination, 
the clear, filtered oil was found to have 
the following constants: 


— 


Specific gravity... . 1.0506 
Optical rotation. . . 3.03° 
Refractive index... .. 1.5370 
Aldehydes and for 
Ne a wae 1.0 per cent 
WO cies a.60s o verge 2.0 per cent 
Acid value........... 1.03 
Ester value.......... 24.0 
Ester value after 
acetylation........ 31.4 
Solubility in 70 per 
cent alcohol.......Soluble in 1.5 


vols. and more 


It is indicated that the ester values 
were determined on acid-,aldehyde-, 
ketone-, and phenol-free oil. 

These data show that, apart from the 
specific gravity, the constants of the 
present sample of oil of M. bracteata 
from Kenya are in fair agreement with 
those recorded by Baker and Smith for 
Australian oils and by Gildemeister. 
The specific gravity is, however, signifi- 
cantly higher. Chemical analysis in- 
dicates that sample of Melaleuca brac- 
leata oil from Kenya had the following 
composition: 


per cent. (w/w). 


Aldehydes (mainly or entirely cinnamic aldehyde)......... 1.0 
Phenols (mainly or entirely eugenol)...................... 1.7 
Acids (mainly or entirely cinnamic acid)................... 0.3 
Free alcohols (unidentified but probably tertiary: as 

I ta 2s vena ated bio Sous wens win ds ab haan aee o's 2.0 
Esters (unidentified: as cinnamate of alcohol C,,H,,O)..... 11.7 
Phenol ethers (methyleugenol).......................5.... 82.0 
Undetermined (terpenes and sesquiterpenes)............... 1.3 
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Leaf Oils from Conifers 


In a report on leaf oils from the 
Tennessee Valley conifers, L. F. Bailey 
(J. Forestry 46:882, 1948) presents a 
summation of current knowledge of 
the yields, specific gravity and chemical 
characteristics of oils which were steam 
distilled from the foliage of 26 species 
of North American conifers. Bailey 
also describes the experimental equip- 
ment for steam distilling the essential 
oils. The oil yields from the foliage 
of young and older, dominant and 
suppressed trees of eastern red cedar 
and Virginia, shortleaf; and loblolly 
pine, taken in summer fall, and spring, 
ranged from 0.48 per cent in the young 
dominant red cedar to 0.07 per cent 
in the Virginia pine. The specific 
gravity, index of refraction and optical 
rotation of each of these fragrant oils 
are given. The summer yields were 
lowest. With improved harvesting and 
distilling procedures, Bailey believes 
that the use of waste tops from logging 
operations may permit the economic 
production of conifer leaf oils in the 
Tennessee Valley. 


Terpeneless Oils 

A concise discussion on terpen:less 
oils is given by E. E. Lenallen in the 
American Druggist for March, 1949. 
He points out that terpeneless oils are 
volatile oils from which most of the 
terpene constituents have been removed 
in order to obtain a product which 
represents, in a concentrated form, the 
odorous principles of the oil and which 
has the advantages of greater solubility 
in diluted alcohol and greater stability 
than the corresponding natural oil. In 
a general sense, terpenes are hydrocar- 
bons usually having formulas which 
are multiples of the simple C,H, or 
isoprene molecule. In the restricted 
sense, the term terpene refers to those 
compounds with 10 carbon atoms de- 
rived from C,.H,,. Similarly, the ses- 
quiterpenes have the empiric formula 
C,;H.,. Several structures are possible 
for a compound having the formula 
C,,H,,, but all have one or more double 
bonds, and it is this unsaturation which 
accounts for the tendency of these 
compounds to oxidize and resinify easily 
under the influence of air and light, 
leading to a spoilage of odor and flavor 
and a lowering of the solubility in 
alcohol. On the other hand, the princi- 
pal odor carriers in the natural oils 
are the oxygenated compounds such 
as alcohols, esters, ethers, aldehydes 
ketones, etc., which show less tendency 
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toward oxidation and resinification. It 
is not remarkable, therefore, that at- 
tempts have been made to obtain 
products which represent the stable, 
odorous portions of the oil without the 
unstable terpenes. In most instances, 
terpeneless and sesquiterpeneless oils 
retain the flavor and odor characteristic 
of the original oil and are more soluble, 
more stable, and represent a concentra- 
tion of the valuable properties. 

Terpenes may be removed by frac- 
tional distillation in vacuum or by 
taking advantage of their lesser solu- 
bility in diluted alcohol or other sol- 
vents. It is of interest that the 
proportion of oxygenated compounds 
present in the original oil automatically 
limits the degree of concentration which 
may be attained. One volume of a 
specific terpeneless oil may represent 
30 to 40 volumes of the original oil 
while another volatile oil may be 
capable of being concentrated only 2 
to 3 times. In conclusion, says Leuallen, 
it should be pointed out that concen- 
trated oils undoubtedly serve a useful 
function in many formulations due to 
their greater solubility and _ stability 
but that they cannot replace the natural 
oils for all purposes. Some authorities 
recognize a loss in characteristic odor 
and flavor through removal of the 
terpenes and sesquiterpenes and there 
is little doubt that some odorous princi- 
ples are affected adversely by the heat 
used in distillation. 


Solid and Liquid Perfumes 


In a discussion in the Manufacturing 
Chemist and Manufacturing Perfumer 
(20:25, 1949), T. Ruemele notes that 
solid perfumes, as opposed to liquid 
preparations, are not uniformly formu- 
lated. The perfume vehicle differs in 
most cases, and soaps or waxes as the 
adsorption agents might be regarded 
as the forerunners of the newer types. 
Generally the ratio of perfume to adsorp- 
tion agent is 1:20. The selection of the 
suitable and most promising adsorption 
agent, which should be also compatible 
with the base used, determines the 
quality of the product. It is important, 
of course, that the perfume essence 
should be well fixed. Sometimes the 
essential oils to be incorporated are 
specially prepared. 

Comparing solid and liquid perfumes, 
there is no doubt that the former are 
distinctly limited in their use, which is 
almost confined to refreshing purposes. 
Another point to be considered is that 
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the adsorption of the perfumes by the 
vehicle might weaken the development 
of the olfactory complex. Obviously, 
liquid preparations do not suffer in this 
respect, and the desired bouquet is 
easily obtained. 

Another variation of the liquid type 
of product—a radically different prepa- 
ration—is the emulsified perfume. The 
difference lies in the complete or partial 
replacement of the alcohol by non-ionic 
emulsifiers, the ratio of the emulsifier 
to the essential oil being 5:1. This 
ratio can be varied depending upon the 
oil used. Ruemele notes that actually, 
it has not yet been clearly established 
whether emulsified perfumes might 
compete with conventional alcoholic 
solutions, and it would be premature 
to try to make a judgment. Neverthe- 
less, it can be assumed that emulsified 
perfumes might be quite useful for such 
purposes as the perfuming of soap. 


Oil of Sweet Goldenrod 

In a discussion of essential oil pro- 
duction in Texas, B. R_ Holland, P. R. 
Johnson and J. H. Sorrels (Bull. Agr. 
Mich. Coll., Texas Eng. Exptl. Station., 
Bull. No. 107, 1948) state that an es- 
sential oil can be produced economically 
from the sweet goldenrod plant (Soli- 
dago odora). Ease of production is 
apparent because steam at tow pressure 
causes the oil to volatilize in a com- 
paratively short period of time. The 
following typical characteristics of the 
oil are given: 


Specific gravity.... .. 0.930 
Specific rotation....... .. 14,00° 
Indes of refraction. . ... 1.5095 
RE ii nntiensane 0.18 
gg 
Saponification value....... 5.16 


The oil is soluble in a ratio of 1:66 
volumes of 80 per cent ethyl alcohol. 

Long storage in clear-glass bottles 
exposed to light causes the development 
of an amber color, a decrease in specific 
rotation and an increase in acid value, 
ester value, and in the index of refrac- 
tion. The oil contains 15 per cent of 
terpenes (mostly d-limonene), 75 per 
cent of methylchavicol, 3 per cent 
of /-borneol, 3 per cent of esters (as 
borneol ocetate), and traces of volatile 
fatty acids. Methyl chavicol is respon- 
sible for the anise-like odor and flavor, 
and these properties are improved 
greatly by removal of the terpenes. 
The use of the oil for flavoring chewing 
gum and bulk candies, and in insecti- 
cides and deodorants, is suggested. 
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is more stable.. 


Pharmaceutical manufacturers who had difficulty with 
the stability of pantothenates in vitamin preparations 
have welcomed the introduction of panthenol ‘Roche’. 
Panthenol assures much greater stability, lower manu- 
facturing excesses and consequently lower costs 





N 


| 


Research has demonstrated that panthenol in a liquid 
hexavitamin preparation, containing thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, niacinamide, pyridoxine, ascorbic acid and pan- 
thenol at pH4, had almost no loss of panthenol up to 

42 days. A similar preparation, using a salt of panto- 
thenic acid instead of panthenol, had a large loss of 
the pantothenate over a like period. The graph below 
gives a dramatic comparison of the results 
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Not only does panthenol ‘Roche’ provide 
greater stability in the commonly-used 
range of acid pH, but it is possible to 
lower the pH to provide a better measure 
of stability for thiamine, ascorbic acid 


etc., with relatively little sacrifice of 
panthenol stability. 


Get all the facts now about panthenol ‘Roche 


Write to the Vitamin Division. a han é 
VITAMINS ‘ROCHE’ 


‘Roche’ first for leadership in vitamin research 


VITAMIN DIVISION 
HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. * NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
* Niacinamide 


In Ganaoda: Hoffmann-la Roche Limited, Montreal, Que 
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All panthenol ‘Roche’ is pocked 
in seamless aluminum bottles 
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(breast of the Markets 


Crude Material Shortage Endangers Lanolin Supply. 
Market Continues Strong After Price Advance. 


Slow demand continued to character- 
ize the fine chemical market. With very 
few exceptions these commodities were 
in ample supply and, under the cir- 
cumstances, prices were easy. 

A producer of technical anhydrous 
borax reduced the price $7.50 per ton. 
No other borax grades or boric acid 
were affected. Menthol was down 15c 
per pound in a slow market. USP 
zinc oxide was down Mc per pound. 
The molasses market on blackstrap 
appeared to be settling at around 4c 
per gallon f.o.b. foreign ports. Glycerin 
prices hail apparently made their ad- 
justment on one sharp drop to the point 
of equivalent price levels on both syn- 
thetic and natural production, and the 
feeling was expressed in most quarters 
that the current level of prices would 
remain unchanged for a long period. 
Tartar emetic followed the price trend 
of the other tartrates by dropping 3c 
per pound. 

The lanolin market grew progressively 
tighter in supply and prices advanced 
ic per pound. Cocoa butter was another 
strong point in the market with prices 
being advanced 5c per pound. 


Lanolin Price Advanced 


An acute shortage of lanolin, the . 
grease obtained in the processing of 


raw wool, is developing due to the 
decline in wool imports and domestic 
production. Prices have already been 
advanced 4c per pound with the spot 
market range now 24c to 30c as to grade. 
Further increases are expected during 
the next few months. 

Lanolin purified and hydrated wool 
fat, is used extensively in medicinal 
remedies, cosmetics, cordage, 
adhesives, lubricants and many other 
industrial capacities. 

About 22,000,000 pounds of wool 
grease was recovered in the wool scour- 
Last year the 


soaps, 


ing process in 1947, 
recovery was considerably larger. This 
year, faced with the smallest stockpile 
of wool since the civil war, the lanolin 
supply is expected to hit an all time 
low, large producers predicted. 

Since the first of the year lanolin 
prices have risen more than 35 percent. 
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In the third and final quarters of 1948 
lanolin was obtainable at from 19c to 
2lc per pound. Current prices are in 
the range of from 24c to 30c. 

By the end of April the price is 
expected to climb to about 32c per 
pound since there is little possibility 
of an increase in the supply of crude 
wool grease, producers said. 

Nine years ago the market price 
was around 18)4c per pound. The OPA 
ceiling price was 33c to 35c. 

Lanolin has almost always been 
readily available. The supply last year 
was so ample that the industry was 
seeking new uses for the material. 

Now, in a comparatively short time 
this situation has completely reversed 
itself. The market has tightened, and 
most producers in this country are 
seeking foreign sources either for the 
raw wool or the crude wool grease. 

At the present time some of the 
largest lanolin producers have depleted 
stocks. They are presently concentrat- 
ing on the fulfillment of previous com- 
mitments. A spokesman for one of the 
largest lanolin manufacturers in the 
country stated that every pound of 
available material has been sold for the 
second quarter of this year. 

This situation has arisen due to the 
scarcity of the crude wool grease which 
is a by-product obtained by the wool 
scouring processes. In 1940 approxi- 
mately 425 million pounds of raw wool 
were produced in the United States. 
In 19147 the output had declined to 225 
million pounds. This year a five or 
ten percent loss is expected due to the 
severe winter on the western ranges. 

Mill owners predict that many ad- 
ditional New England mills which 
supply crude wool grease will be shutting 
down shortly. Most of these mills will 
continue to scour and comb the finer 
wool until their inventories are ex- 
hausted. When this occurs work stop- 
pages will ensue. 





®@ Prices quoted in this section 
were current on the first of this 
month, 
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Orders secured for the fall sale of 
sheep wool are negligible. The U. S. 
Army Quartermaster’s Corps is re- 
ported to have an order covering some 
four million yards of wool. This con- 
tract will resolve in an unscheduled 
additional source of wool grease but 
the amount of recovered wool grease 
involved will be practically unnoticed 
in contrast to the current demand. 

Importation of crude wool grease 
from Australia and England has been 
steadily increasing but these countries 
have little to offer at the present time. 
England is already committed to supply 
most of her European contracts, and 
Australia is attempting to replenish 
stockpiles. This leaves the United 
States with her ever increasing demand 
for wool grease in an outside position. 

The shortage is abnormal, and most 
of the industry feels that this period 
will be shorlived. However, with the 
rate of raw wool being produced in this 
country at the present time, and the 
infrequent importation of it from 
abroad, the situation might last several 
months. 


Alcohol Price Advance Expected 

The molasses market seemed to have 
fairly well settled in the vicinity of 4c 
a gallon at foreign ports in so far as 
current purchases were concerned. While 
this situation was generally regarded 
as an equitable level for the molasses 
market under current economic con- 
ditions, it left the alcohol price structure 
still on a sub-cost basis. Sales at current 
price levels of alcohol meant that 
producers were losing money on over-all 
market shipments, have been doing 
so for months, and more particularly 
since the last price change which oc- 
curred on February 25. 

It was certain that the prices would 
have to advance in the future because 
it was felt impractical to operate the 
alcohol industry for a long sustained 
period as a loss operation. Just when 
that advance in prices would come in 
sufficient amount to take the industry 
out of the red and into the black, was 
a matter of conjecture. Some quarters 
were optimistic, looking toward an 
advance around May | or before, but 
others in evaluating certain attitudes 

(Continued on page 626) 
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Metamorphosis from illusion to reality takes only 
a chemical formula.... 
Our cosmetic laboratory can develop your dream product into a salable 


item packed with merchandising appeal. 
Private label customers we have served for over 


stuff that dreams 40 years have learned that our 
methods of developing their products and 
are made of a approaching their problems offer them the greatest advantages. 


Make your dreams pay. Use our experience, 
skill and imagination in cosmetic formulation to YOUR advantage. 


KLINKER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
9210 BUCKEYE ROAD + CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 





Manufacturers of Private Label Cosmetics Since 1900 








KOSTER 
KEUNEN 


BEESWAX 


U.S. P. Pure Sunbleached 
U.S.P. Pure Yellow Refined Office and Refinery: Sayville, N. Y. 


MICRO-CRYSTALLINE PETROLEUM WAXES 
OZORERITE + SPECIAL WAX BLENDS - CERESINE 





Ask for samples, prices and technical data 


KOSTER KEUNEN : . ° SAYVILLE, N. Y. 


PHONE: SAYVILLE 400 
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Peppermint Oil Declines Again---Spearmint Continues 
Competitive. AllGrades of Vanilla Beans Lower Priced. 


Redistilled peppermint oil was lower 
at $6.40 per pound as a minimum open 
quotation. Natural oil was also reduced 
50c per pound to a minimum of $6. 
Most dealers were convinced that the 
1949 crop would bring less money to 
everyone. The export situation, how- 
ever, might improve and change the 
at present apparent trend. 

The total exported in 1948 was 
229,347 pounds and the principal takers 
were as follows: Canada, 55,875 pounds; 
United Kingdom, 28,500 pounds; 
Netherlands, 40,178 pounds; and 
France, 18,488 pounds. 

For comparison, the prewar exports 
of 1938 are given as follows: Total 
exported, 371,866 pounds; Canada, 
28,209 pounds; United Kingdom, 197,- 
823 pounds; Netherlands, 1 2,002 
pounds; and France, 27,243 pounds. 
Should British import restrictions end, 
the outlook for 1949 peppermint might 
change. 

Competition in spearmint oil was 
keener and yet most dealers felt that 
the bottom of the decline must be in 
sight when the market reached $3.95 to 
$4.75 per pound quoted according to 
seller under dull request from manu- 
facturing consumers. 

The total exported in 1948 was 77,700 
pounds and countries taking the larger 
quantities were—Canada, 235,- 
695 pounds; United Kingdom, 15,110 
pounds; France, 12,539 pounds. 


Vanilla Beans Down 

Mexican whole vanilla beans were 
quoted $4.25 to $5 per pound and cuts 
were $4 to $4.25. Bourbon beans were 
also priced more favorably at $4.25 to 
$4.75. Dealers reported demand to be 
very quiet regardless of the fact that 
most of them hold the idea that the 
majority of numerous major consumers 
of the item hold relatively low inven- 
tories at the present time. The situation 
was vastly unsettled from whatever 
point of view and the problems facing 
the vanilla bean importer are those of 
great difficulty, especially as concerned 
French beans. 

Through a barter arrangement, the 
French have arranged to exchange Bour- 
bon vanilla beans for American textiles. 
The arrangement was said to involve 
about forty-one tons of beans of which 
about twenty-four tons were said to be 
afloat. Comment in the spot market 
was that the house providing the textiles 
had valued them high, sufficiently so 
to permit the sale of the Bourbon beans 
received in exchange to be sold at less 
than the official price of the French 
Government. 

The attitude of most local dealers 
was that normality in the vanilla bean 
business cannot come until the French 
restore a free, open, uncontrolled, and 
unrestricted traffic in beans upon which 
the French islands depend so much for 
revenue. Such restoration seemed far 


away and a textile house as entre- 
preneur in the sale of French beans to 
American importers constituted a situa- 
tion the end of which was by no means 
in sight. 

Citronella Oil Received 

Exports of citronella oil from 
Shanghai, China, to the United States 
in 1948 totaled 51,874 pounds, valued 
at $45,646. In December alone, such 
exports amounted to 4,400 pounds, 
valued at $3,580. 

Exports of copaiba balsam from the 
Amazon Region in Brazil during the 
fourth quarter of 1948 were valued at 
$17,912, compared with $13,499 in the 
corresponding quarter of 1947. 


Gum Karaya Up 

Some shipper of gum karaya in 
Bombay varied the recent custom of 
supplying the United States with this 
material mixed with substantial portions 
of rat dung. The variation consisted 
in substituting some olibanum gum for 
a part of the karaya exported but did 
not eliminate the usual quota of excreta. 
Since the first of this year, about 5,400 
bags of this gum have been detained 
on arrival here by order of the Food 
and Drug Administration. Until this 
detained gum has been satisfactorily 
cleaned, the administration would not 
release it for consumption and dealers 
said that when released it could be 
used only for technical purposes. The 
cost of recleaning runs 2c to 3c per 
pound and, according to dealers, should 
be added to the price named to buyers 
for consumption. |The tendency on 


50 Raw Materials—Weighted Price Index. 1926 = 100. 
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The price index of fifty commodities for April declined from 129.4 to 128.5. 
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Balsam Tolu 10c 
Cocoa Butter 5c 
Lanolin 4c 

Saffron American 20c 


Anise oil 10c 

Barberry bark 3c 
Bellandonna leaves 15c 
Bergamot oil 10c 


Italian 50c 


Buckthorn bark 3c 
Burdock root 3c small 5c 
Calcium stearate 10c 
Candelilla wax 8c 





APRIL PRICE CHANGES 


UP Coltsfoot leaves 5c 
Culvers root 5c 
Dandelion root 4c 
Eucalyptus leaves 3c 
Fennel oil 30c 
Geranium oil African 50c Spearmint oil 35c 
DOWN Golden seal root 55c - 
Helonias root 5c 
Lemon oil Calif. 10c 


Magnesium stearate 7c 
Bois de Rose Braz. 10c Malva flowers blue 5c 
Manna large 15c 


Menthol nat. 15c 
Mercury metal $2 


Casein 4c Orange oil Amer. dist. 10c Stearate 5c 
Cassia oil Redist. 5c Peppermint oil Nat. 50c 
Cohosh root lc Redist. 35c 


Plantago seed blond Ic 
Psyllium seed black 5c 
Saffron Valencia $4.50 
Sage oil Spanish 30c 
Sassafras oil Artificial 8c 


Spermaceti 12c 
Stearic acid TP 3c% 
Stramonium leaves Ic 
Tartar emetic 3c 
Terpineol 4c 
Vanilla beans Bourbon 25c 
Mex. cuts 50c 
Mex. whole 75c 
Vetivert oil Java $1.75 
Zinc oxide 14c 








spot was to raise quotations along that 
line. A fairly representative citation 
of the market seemed to be No. 1 
powder at 5lce to 52c per pound; No. 
2, 47c to 48c; No.-3, 39c to 40c. 


Alcohol Price Advance Expected 
(Continued from page 623) 


prevalent in the industry were inclined 
toward a more bleak view. 


Announcements were made during 
the current trading period of an ap- 
proximate reduction of one-third in the 
price of antifreeze of the ethyl alcohol 
type, which would reduce prices at 
the retail level from around $1.50 down 
to $1.00 per gallon. This was an at- 
tempt in the ethyl alcohol industry to 
recapture some of the antifreeze market 
which in recent years has been lost 


15 Medicinal Chemicals—Weighted Price Index. 1926 = 100. 
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The medicinal chemicals index declined from 138.3 to 137.9. Menthol and Mercury 
were lower. 


15 Botanicals—Weighted Price Index. 1926=100. 
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1949 


The botanicals index declined from 227.4 to 226.4. Balsam Tolu was higher, Bella- 
donna dropped to 95 cents. 
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to methanol. Just how effective this 
effort will be was a matter of conjecture, 
but methanol producers took the at- 
titude that they had little to fear from 
the move, pointing to certain advantages 
of methanol over ethanol such as greater 
temperature protection per gallon and 
the formation of a constant boiling 
mixture with water. 

The Alcohol Tax Unit, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, Treasury Department, 
on April 2 released data on the supply, 
production, withdrawals, and stocks 
of ethyl, completely denatured and 
specially denatured alcohol during the 
month of February, 1949, in comparison 
with February, 1948:— 


Production 
Proof gallons 

1948 1947 
ae ... 22,380,513 20,950,838 
*Completely denatured 179,236 351,126 
*Specially denatured 10,941,919 10,700,049 

Withdrawals 
Wine gallons 

1948 1947 
tEthyl, tax paid inns 3,183,992 2,678,223 
tax free.... ... 20,485,073 17,086,447 
*Completely denatured 165,637 349,924 
*Specially denatured 9,950,058 10,892,637 

Stocks 
Gallons 

1948 1947 
fEthyl................. 37,727,446 23,886,294 
*Completely denatured. . 170,070 106,458 
*Specially denatured 3,058,971 1,546,513 

*Wine gallons. tProof gallons 


Tartrates Down 

Leading producers of tartrates an- 
nounced reductions of 3c per pound 
and are now offering the following price 
schedules: Acid tartaric USP XIII 
powder, 230 lb. drum, 35c per lb.; 25 
lb. drum, 40c per lb.; Potassium bitar- 
trate NF VIII powder, 250 lb. drum, 
30c per lb.; 25 lb. drum, 35c per lb.; 
Potassium sodium tartrate USP XIII 
powder, 225 lb. drum, 29c per Ib.; 
25 lb. drum, 34c per lb. 

Production of tartaric acid in Italy 
in the first 6 months of 1948 amounted 
to 1,848 metric tons, according to the 
Italian Coal Committee. This is 28.3 
percent less than the 2,576 tons pro- 
duced in the first 6 months of 1947; 
output in the year 1947 totaled 4,729 
tons. In the period January-November 
1948, exports of tartaric acid totaled 
781 tons, valued at 282,728,000 lire 
(575 lire equals US$1.) 


Olive Oil Production Small in Greece 

Production of edible olive oil in 
Greece in 1948-49, according to the 
final estimate is 51,463 short tons. 
This is 68 percent lower than the 1947- 
48 crop of 160,000 tons and 59 percent 
less than the prewar (1934-38) average 
of 126,500 tons. There was an estimated 
carry-over of 57,000 tons from the 
large 1947-48 production at the time 
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this season’s oil became available and 
this quantity will help offset shortages 
in 1949. Indications are that no large- 
scale stocks of olive oil are being held 
by Governmental or quasi-governmental 
agencies at this time. Although the 
export of edible olive oil was prohibited 
in August 1948, small quantities have 
been exported illegally month 
since that time. 


each 


A sellers’ market continues to prevail 
in edible olive oil and prices seem to- 
have stabilized at a high level. Specula- 
tors are not disturbing this situation 
by dumping large stocks on the market, 
and 
what is necessary to acquire cash for 
Since 


small growers are selling only 


essential purchases. oil is so 
important to their economic welfare, 
growers are inclined 
of their entire supply before they have 


some indications of the size of the 1949 


not to dispose 


olive crop. This cannot be ascertained 
before the end of May 1949. 


Stearates Down 
The following prices prevail following 
Aluminum 


Ib. 


stearates. 
D, 50 


a reduction in 


stearate technical boxes, 


3lc per lb., aluminum stearate technical 
M, 50 lb. boxes, 3le per lb., aluminum 
stearate technical fluffy, 50 lb. boxes, 
32c per lb., ammonium stearate techni- 
cal, 50 lb. drums, 40c per lb., calcium 
stearate technical bulky grade A, 50 
lb. boxes, 34c per lb., calcium stearate 
50 Ib. 


boxes, 36c per lb., magnesium stearate 


impalpably powder grade A, 
purified impalpably powder, 50 lb. cor- 
rugated boxes, 37c per lb., zinc stearate 
USP XIII, 
36c per lb. 


50 lb. corrugated boxes, 


Cocoa Butter Up 

The market for cocoa butter strength- 
ened pricewise and moved up to 46c 
per pound in carlot quantities, with 
less than carlot quantities available 
at 47c. This was a price recovery of 5c 
per pound after the declines of recent 


weeks. 


Wax Market Soft 

The market for candelilla wax con- 
tinued weak and prices scored further 
declines. Crude wax was quoted at 45c 


15 Essential Oils—Weighted Price Index. 1926 = 100. 
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The essential oils index declined from 87.6 to 85.2. 


Anise, bergamot, Bois de Rose, 


Cassia, Geranium, and Peppermint were lower. 


25 Cosmetic Raw Materials—Unweighted Price Index. 1926 = 100 
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The cosmetic raw materials index declined from 123.2 to 122.4. Balsam Tolu and 
lanolin were higher. Candelilla wax, menthol, stearic acid, and zinc oxide were lower. 
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to 48c per pound, depending upon 
quantity. Refined also was lower at 
50c and 53c per pound, same basis. 

Imports from Mexico in 1948 (2,593,- 
000 pounds) were 69 percent less than 
those in 1947 (8,424,000 pounds). No 
imports of candelilla wax were made 
during the first 6 months of 1948 due 
to the discontinuance of gathering of 
this wax during the latter part of 1947 
and the exhaustion of stocks in Mexico. 

Increased offerings of crude beeswax 
from Africa created a weaker ‘one and 
quotations were off about lc per pound 
for spot stocks. Trading was inactive. 
Refined grades were unchanged with 
demand confined to small lots. 

Receipts of 4,637,000 pounds of bees- 
wax during 1948 represented a rise of 
34 percent over 1947 arrivals. During 
1947, 38 percent of the imports orig- 
inated from the Eastern Hemisphere, 
whereas in 1948, 44 percent came from 
there. 

While business in carnauba wax was 
light, the market remained steady. 
Stocks on the spot were well held at 
unchanged prices, except refined No. 3 
North country which advanced 
2c to 80c per pound. Trading for ship- 
ment from Brazil was reported as fair. 


was 


United States imports of carnauba 
wax in 1948 totaled 15,261,000 pounds, 
valued at $11,229,000, a rise of 29 
percent over 1947 quantity (11,836,000 
pounds) but a decline of 18 percent in 
value (13,653,000). 

Imports of ouricury wax in 1948— 
2,956,000 pounds—were off from the 
2,880,000 pounds received in 1947. 


Pyrethrum Stocks Low 

Stocks of pyrethrum in this country 
are considered low. The general feeling 
is that demand will be higher than dur- 
ing 1947 or 1948 and a shortage may 
However, the recent rise in 
prices may curtail consumption. Im- 
ports of pyrethrum in 1948 totaled 
3,633,000 pounds, a decline of 55 per- 
cent from the 8,082,000 pounds received 
in 1947. During both years Kenya was 


occur. 


the source for slightly over 50 percent 
of arrivals, most of the remainder com- 
ing from Belgian Congo. Exports of 
pyrethrum extract in 1948 totaled 48,- 
000 with 67,000 


pounds the previous year. 


pounds, compared 


The Argentine Government is at- 
tempting to promote the growing of 
pyrethrum by offering free seed to 
farmers. At present, Argentina's re- 
quirements are met largely by imports. 
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Industry's Books 


The Literature On Streptomycin 1944- 
1948, by Selman A. Waksman, De- 
partment of Microbiology, Rutgers 
University, 112 pp., Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press New Brunswick, 112 
pp., $3. 

The first announcement of the isola- 
tion of streptomycin from the culture 
medium of an actinomyces belonging 
to the species Streptomyces griseus 
was made in January 1944. Since then 
a most extensive literature has ac- 
cumulated. Nearly twelve hundred 
papers have been published in numerous 
journals throughout the world in this 
brief period of alittle over four years. 
In order to make this literature available 
to all those interested in streptomycin, 
an effort has been made here to collect 
all the references dealing with the 
various aspects of this subject. These 
include cultural studies, selection of 
suitable strains of Streptomyces griseus, 
methods of isolation and purification of 
streptomycin, problems of manufacture, 
bacteriological and chemical assay pro- 
cedures, chemical investigations of strep- 
tomycin and allied componds, deter- 
mination of antibacterial properties in 
vitro and in vivo, pharmacology, activi- 
ties in experimental animals, and most 
extensive, the numerous clinical investi- 
gations and the utilization of 
streptomycin as a chemotherapeutic 
agent. 


The Treatment of Rheumatism In General 
Practice, by W. S. C. Copeman, 
O. B. E., M. A., M.D., Physician 
in Charge, Dept. of Chronic Rheu- 
matic Diseases, West London Hospi- 
tal, Fourth Ed., 258 pp., Williams 
& Wilkins Co., Baltimore, $4. 

This book is an endeavor to fill a 
gap which appears to exist in the litera- 
ture of the rheumatic diseases. Several 
excellent volumes dealing with many 
aspects of the subject from a specialized 
standpoint have been written. This 
work, however, is probably the first 
one to be written by a general physician 
who had endeavored to survey the 
whole field impartially and to concen- 
trate upon practical therapeutic meth- 
ods which are available for the general 
practitioner. The clinical aspects of 
the various forms of rheumatism are 
discussed in the earlier chapters together 
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with an outline of the treatment ap- 
propriate to each. In the latter chapters 
these various forms of treatment, in- 
cluding physical methods, are discussed 
more fully. A chapter on prognosis 
has also been included in the belief 
that this has been neglected in the past. 
An endeavor has also been made to 
present a brief summary of all methods 
of treatment from which relief or cure 
has resulted, giving the author's personal 
experience of each. 


~ 


Chemistry and Uses of Insecticides, by 
E. R. de Ong, Ph.D., Consulting 
Entomologist, 345 pp., Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York, $6. 

This book deals in detail with all 
types of insecticides, with special em- 
phasis on those which have been re- 
cently introduced. The information 
given about each product covers its 
chemical nature, its effectiveness on 
various types of insects, cautions re- 
garding its use, methods of application 
to crops, and all other pertinent data. 
Chapters are devoted to arsenic, copper, 
sulfur, mineral oils, and synthetic or- 
ganic insecticides. Particular attention 
is given to the subject of fumigation. 
The author furnishes a definite critical 
evaluation for all the insecticides dis- 
cussed. This is intended to be a hand- 
book of insecticides designed primarily 
for the use of growers in all branches of 
agriculture. It includes a complete 
dictionary of insecticides, and glossary, 
and numerous tables of data, standards 
of performance, etc. 


The Chemistry and Technology of En- 
zymes, by Henry Tauber, Ph.D., 
550 pp., John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, $7.50. 

When Mr. Tauber’s book, Enzyme 
Technology, was published in 1943, 
many suggestions were made to the 
effect that a section on the chemistry 
of enzymes should be added to the book. 
Five years of practical use in industry 
have proved the value of these sug- 
gestions. However, instead of merely 
revising his book, Mr. Tauber decided 
to write a new book. In it he includes 
the latest information on enzyme tech- 
nology plus a complete survey of enzyme 
chemistry. The book is divided into 
two parts. In Part I the chemistry of 
each class of enzymes is treated, while 
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Part II covers the industrial production 
and use of these same enzymes. This 
arrangement permits a unified treatment 
of the chemistry involved, and at the 
same time makes it easy for the reader 
to refer quickly to the exact information 
he requires without being forced to 
read through extraneous chemical or 
technological data. Many industrially 
important findings which have come 
out of World War II are discussed in 
the patter part of this work. There is an 
especially large section devoted to new 
material dealing with fermentations and 
biosynthesis. 


Diseases of the Adrenals, by Louis J. 
Soffer, M.D., Associate Attending 
Physician, the Mount Sinai Hospital, 
Second Ed., 329 pp., Illus., Lea & 
Febiger, Phila., $6.50. 

During the last quarter of a century, 
clinical medicine has been generously 
enriched by ever broadening knowledge 
of the chemical processes involved in 
the functioning of the endocrine organs, 
which has greatly advanced our under- 
standing of their physiological behavior 
under normal and abnormal conditions. 
Until twenty or twenty-five years ago, 
it is interesting to recall, our knowledge 
of endocrine functions was based upon 
animal and human experiment and, 
even more largely, upon clinical ob- 
servation of persons with anatomical 
and physiological abnormalities. The 
earlier appreciation of the essential 
interralation of the organs of internal 
secretion is now founded more securely 
upon chemistry and experiment. With 
these advances, new insight has been 
gained concerning the nature of the 
chemical manifestations of many en- 
docrine disorders, and diagnostic pro- 
cedures have been elaborated which 
facilitate their early recognition. The 
recent deluge of therapeutic prepara- 
tions, often under a variety of confusing 
trade names, has revealed new pos- 
sibilities for the saving of life and the 
amelioration of disease, provided they 
are employed with adequate understand- 
ing of their scientific indications and of 
their dangers. Within the covers of 
this volume, Dr. Soffer has brought 
together all the recent knowledge con- 
cerning the adrenals which should be 
available to clinicians and to students 
of endocrinology. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS 


DENTURE CLEANER: Please send me a formula for a 
cleanser for plates and bridges, one that will remove stubborn 
accumulation. Beverly Hills. 

A formula for a good type of denture cleanser as recom- 
mended by the American Dental Association, consists es- 
sentially of a dilute solution of trisodium phosphate. Their 
formula is as follows: 


Trisodium phosphate. .... : 120.00 Gm. 
Oil of cinnamon......... es tthaie 0.30 ce. 
Amaranth solution 2.00 ce. 


Dissolve scant 144 teaspoonful in half glass of water and use 
with brush. Note: Cellulose acetate type denture is de- 
composed by alkaline substances. Phenol formaldehyde and 
acrylic types withstand most chemical agents. 


HAIR LACQUER: We are endeavoring 
lo secure a simple formula for a hair lacquer; 
perhaps you will be good enough to assist us. 
Dublin. 


The following formula for a hair lacquer 





. should meet your requirements: 
Bleached shellac 10.0 parts 
Hot water 68.0 * 
Borax 36 « 
Eau de Cologne 3.6 “ 
Dye sufficient 


Dissolve the shellac in the hot borax solution, cool, and then 
add the perfume. 


SPECIMEN JAR CEMENT: I am a pharmacist in a 
hospital pharmacy. I have had quite a few requests from the 
pathology department for a Museum Jar Cement. I have 
nol been able to find this item listed in any of the reference books 
available. Can you submit some formulas on this item? Brooklyn. 

Glycerine-litharge cement is often used for this purpose. It 
must be prepared just before use by mixing enough glycerine 
with powdered litharge to form a paste of the desired con- 
sistency. Utensils and mixing tools must be cleaned im- 
mediately after use because the Cement sets hard within 
a very short time. Another seal for specimen jars is given 


in the DENTAL FORMULARY by Prinz, as follows: 


Cabinet makers’ glue 80 parts 
Gum arabic 5 * 
Glycerine os « 
Water ise “* 
Acetic acid, U.S.P. 5 « 
Thymol => 


Soak the glue in cold water for twenty-four hours, pour 
water off, weigh the softened glue and add water to bring 
the weight to 230 parts. Now add the other ingredients and 
heat in double boiler until dissolved. 
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— CURLER CAPSULES: Can you 
give me information on the manu- 
facture and compositions of the new 
hair curl compounds that are being 
merchandised in capsule form? Cedar 
. Rapids. 
KS ‘ These materials are put up in red 
= capsules containing 0.7 Gm. of curling 
{ nas agent. A number of materials have 
been employed. From the analysis, 
we know that one brand utilizes a mixture of ferrous sulfate 
and citric acid. Another contains ferrous citrate. I under- 
stand that the third formula is based on ferrous ammonium 
sulfate. Essentially, all of these compounds are alike in that 
they consist of the ferrous salt of a dibasic compound, and 
that in solution they yield solutions of very low pH. I think 
this information is adequate to start as a basis for further 





experiment and formulation. 


HAIR TONIC: We would be very appreciative if you 
would send us an effective formula for a hair tonic. We have 
been unsuccessful in preparing a satisfactory product. The 


formula we have been using contains some catharides which 


makes a bad looking mixture. Columbus. 
There are literally scores of formulas for making such 
preparations. One well recommended hair tonic consists of: 


Resorcinol monoacetate. . ~ i 8 Gm. 
Castor oil a 8 cc. 
Lavender spirits aa 30 ce. 
Alcohol, to make ; ¥ 240 ce. 


This is applied to the scalp daily with gentle friction. 


WATERLESS HAND CLEANER: 
We are subscribers lo your magazine 
and we would like to know if you can help 
us oul with a formula for a good waterless 
hand cleaner such as is used by mechanics, 
etc. Grand Rapids. 

Products of this type have been 
described in our magazine. One appeared, for example, in 
the “Reader's Question” section of Druc & Cosmetic 
InpustryY, March 1948, page 391. Another type of water- 
less hand cleaner which is rubbed into the hands until it 
falls off, dry, is made from: 


Methyl cellulose (4000 cps) . 143 
NS aad oa ctlaine wos 5.5 
Glycerine C.P..... a 
ee eg aes ak, 0.3 
Se sot" 
Propy! para-hydroxybenzoate : Se 
Distilled water............. ey ET sr oe 74.0 
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Fine 


pRuGS AN 


The Reheis Company manufactures 
fine chemicals specifically for the 
drug and cosmetic industries. 

Reheis has pledged its entire re- 
sources ...a mew, modern plant... 
its superb laboratory equipment... a 
staff of thoroughly trained and ex- 
perienced chemists . . . to the produc- 
tion of fine chemicals that meet all 
standards of purity and uniformity 
batch after batch. 

Look to Reheis whenever you are 
looking for fine chemicals. Write 
today for complete information. 








*% Aluminum Hydroxide Gels (powders and pastes) * 
% Chiorhydrol (a new dermatological astringent) 
% Magnesium Hydroxide % Magnesium Carbonate * 
x Magnesium Trisilicate * 


mehecs Company. De. 
Formerly Schofield-Donald Co 
BERKELEY HEIGHTS «© NEW JERSE 









APPLIES GUMMED LABELS 
TO FLAT OR SEMI-ROUND ™ 

_,, ~ 
BOTTLES IN SIMPLE a 


2-MOTION OPERATION J 
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TRY IT in your factory 
for 10 days! 


Send for Trial Offer Plan 
and descriptive literature. 


MANDEL PRODUCTS CO. 


207-15 Astor St. 
Newark 5, N.J. 





Depilatories in Review 
Part III 


(Continued from page 605) 


the hair, the amount of thioglycollic acid being sufficient to render 
the hair removable after contact therewith within a short time 
and without irritation to the skin, and the alkaline reacting 
material being present in an amount sufficient to give the prepa- 
ration a pH value between about 10 and 12.5. 


U.S. 2,337,774, issued June 5, 1945, tor Depilatory Pad to 
Maximilian Gotham. 


This patent provides for a ready-to-use depilatory 
pad comprising a fabric upon which is spread the de- 
pilatory substance covered with an easily removable 
protective sheet or folded so that the coated parts 
protect each other. 

The depilatory is a substantially permanently sticky 
substance and comprises rosin and a plasticizing liquid, 
such as alcohol and esters. It is stated that rosin in the 
proportions of 75 to 88 per cent and the balance of rosin 
plasticizing liquid produce the most desirable depila- 
tory substance. 

The protective covering is preferably a thin sheet of 
cellophane, although any protective sheet such as wax 
paper or an acetate may be used. 

The only claim in the case reads as follows: 

A ready to use and instantly removable depilatory pad for 
application to the body comprising in combination a substantially 
impermeable base section and a coating permanently mounted 
thereon; said coating being made of plasticized rosin, of which an 


amount in the order of 75 to 88% is rosin and the balance is 
rosin plasticizer; said proportions producing a substance having 
the physical properties at room temperature of being substan- 
tially permanently sticky while mounted on said base section, of 
permanently securing itself to the base section and to any hair 
with which it comes into contact, and of easily releasing itself 
from the skin when detached therefrom without injury thereto. 


U.S. 2,417,882, issued March 25, 1947, for Composition for 
Removing Unwanted Hair to Leonard J. Neary. 


This is still another one of the “hair-pull” patents. 
According to this patent an improved hair removing 
composition may be prepared by mixing a sticky, vis- 
cous, non-setting water-soluble syrup with a water- 
insoluble, non-abrasive powdered filler. For the 
viscous syrup commercial glucose is preferred, but other 
syrups such as honey, molasses and other water-soluble, 
non-crystallizable sticky viscid liquids may be used. 
The insoluble powder filler may be talc, zine oxide, 
whiting, silica, flour or similar material. 

The composition may be used by spreading the plastic 
mixture with a spatula in a thin layer over the desired 
area and then removing it by pressing a cloth or the 
like over the spread-out material and stripping the 
cloth and adhering mixture from the skin surface, the 
unwanted hairs being pulled out by adhesion in the 
mixture. 

Claim | is typical and follows: 


A hair-removing composition containing as essential ingredients 
glucose, and a water-insoluble powder, in the proportions of 
approximately 2 to 1 respectively and being at temperatures not 
over body temperature a spreadable, sticky, semi-liquid product. 


U.S. 2,425,696, issued August 12, 1947, for Epilator, assigned 
Dorothy Herrmann, and Ernest Herrmann. 
According to the patent it discloses a simple and in- 
expensive device which may be self-applied by the 
(Continued on page 638) 
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Quaternary Ammonium Compounds 
(Continued from page 560) 


Quaternary ammonium compounds are finding rather 
frequent use in throat swabs, gargles and mouth washes. 
For example, a 1:1,000 solution of Phemerol may be 
applied by swab or spray to the pharynx and tonsils in 
acute tonsillitis and pharyngitis. When used in the 
mouth and throat as a wash or gargle, this solution 
should be diluted with four parts of water.“ Of kindred 
interest is a so-called collutory described as an antisep- 
tic, detergent, deodorizing, palliative oral solution. 
Recently marketed under the trade name, Lorakon 
(Bayside Pharmaceuticals, Inc., New York, N. Y.) this 
product contains benzalkonium chloride (1:4,000) and 
glycerine in a slightly alkaline aqueous vehicle. 

Formulas for making mouth washes are available in 
manufacturers’ literature and in patent specifications. 
For example, a standard type mouth wash, which is 
used in a 1:3 dilution, may be prepared from: 


Hyamine 10-X (25%) .esee+e+ 0.25 per cent 
Denatured alcohol (S.D.-38B).... 25.00 *“ * 


Water, to make.... ~~ eee 
Color and flavor...... ee Fetes ee sufficient 


If a concentrated or astringent type mouth wash (to 
be used at a dilution of 1:30) is desired, it can be made 
as follows: 


Hyamine 10-X.. iseaarue denen 2.5 per cent 
Zinc chloride... .. signe is eo | 
a ee ee ae 
Color and flavor................. sufficient 


Another variation is given in Shelton’s® patent, as 
follows: 


Cetyl trimethyl ammonium 


salt... ane dew esiea . 0.02-0.04 per cent 
Boric acid........ seas a °* Ss 
CE ce . 20.00-30.00 “ * 
Color and flavor............ as required 
Water, to make...... - 100.00 per cent 


While on the subject of oral hygiene preparations it is 
quite appropriate to discuss the use of quaternaries in 
the formulation of dentifrices. For example, a working 
basis for further study and testing is given in the fol- 
lowing formula for an antiseptic tooth paste: 


Hyamine 10-X crystals............ 0.25 per cent 
Wetting agent (Triton X-100, 

Rohm & Hass Co.).............. 100 “* * 
Methocel, 4,000 cps. (Dow)........ 0.70 “ “ 
ch eh dig aks ses apeen eee —- = 
Tricolcium phosphate............ —- 
Calcium carbonate.............. 43.00 “ 
Glycerine (Merck)............... — > 
Oil of peppermint......... we, 
ll eT ER EE — = 
Sh til 6 old a a ain diese nahc Ga oa“ «= 


The same manufacturer also supplies a formula for 
an antiseptic tooth powder, as follows: 





a remarkable 


PROFIT OPPORTUNITY | 


for a manufacturer or distributor 


of private label or branded 


PERFUMES and COSMETICS 


an exceptional deal for a 
responsible organization 


We are a finance company controlling a top- 
flight, instantly recognized, nationally promoted 
trade name. Because we have no desire to 
continue operations in this unfamiliar field, we 
are offering this name, good will and physical 
assets for sale at the merest fraction of its actual 


value. 


Physical assets comprise mainly finished, 
ready-to-sell merchandise plus substantial 
inventories of raw materials, packaging 


and some machinery. 


This name is so well accepted that 
current sales and inquiries are holding up 
surprisingly despite complete lack of promotion 


for a considerable period. 


The asking price is so low that money can be 
made on a straight sell-out—the name 

so good and inherently attractive that it 
can be brought to the fore by any well-organized 


company that knows the field. 


The ramifications and possibilities of owning 

this property are so tremendous that they can't 
be covered here—except to say that every 
co-operation will be offered a qualified buyer 


to eliminate large cash outlay or risk on his part. 


For full details without obligation, 
write or wire: 


BOX 5-C, DRUG & COSMETIC INDUSTRY 


101 W. 3ist St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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PEANUT OIL 


Free from contamination with other oil. 


COTTONSEED OIL 
SOYBEAN OIL 
CORN OIL 
LANOLIN 
LECITHIN 
FATTY ACIDS 


and other chemicals, oils, and specialties for the 
drug and cosmetic industries. 
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I ice hc d'c ke bie wes 4 a 0.3 per cent 


Wetting agent (Triton X-120)..... 40° 
a A a a OED ses ee —- = 
Dicalcium phosphate......... —- = 
Calcium carbonate........... SS 
Methyl salicylate................. —. = 


To round out the picture, a formula for a powdered 
denture cleaner is also provided. One-half teaspoonful 
of the following preparation is added to a glass (8 
ounces) of water for use: 


2.5 per cent 
_ | 6 


95.5 ee ee 


Hyamine 10-X crystals... .. 
eT  ... is Gataees ss eye 
Tetra sodium pyrophosphate..... . 


Returning now to the strictly medical uses for the 
quaternary ammonium compounds, it may be noted 
that these agents are also of value in the field of urology. 
As was already indicated, solutions of rather low con- 
centration are employed for bladder and _ urethral 
irrigation and for bladder retention lavage. Interesting 
here is work done with the newer preparation, Urolo- 
cide. Solutions of this compound were used for bladder 
irrigation in dilutions of 1:20,000 and 1:40,000. For 
example, of 11 patients whose urine gave positive 
culture of color bacillus, 10 became negative after the 
1:20,000 Urolocide irrigation. In cases where renal 
pelvic lavage was needed, the same dilutions were used; 
the strength depending on the technic employed. 

Gynecologists are finding frequent use for quaternary 
ammonium preparations; a standard indication being 
their employment in solutions for irrigating the vagina. 
Quisno and Foter“ have found that cetyl pyridinium 
chloride (Ceepryn) is germicidal to the flagellate, 
Trichomonas vaginalis, while other studies** have shown 
that Phemerol and Zephiran are valuable in the treat- 
ment of trichomoniasis. 

When used as cleansing douches, solutions of the 
quaternaries have the advantages of not staining cloth- 
ing and tissues and of preventing the formation of 
unpleasant odors. Worth citing in this connection is 
one manufacturer’s formula for an antiseptic solution 
for feminine hygiene: 

12.0 per cent 
3.5 +e es 


$4.5 ee ee 


Hyamine 10-X (25%).............. 
i on ee aes a hae pia 
EI OE OOD 


This preparation may be perfumed and colored if 


desired. It is recommended for use at a dilution of 
1:90. 
To further facilitate treatment of gynecological 


disorders, the compounds are being supplied in vaginal 
suppositories, powders and jellies. Typical are the 
products provided under the Ceepryn trade-mark. For 
instance vaginal suppositories containing a 1:1,000 con- 
centration in a glycerine-gelatin base are provided for 
follow-up treatment in leukorrheal infections. A powder, 
which helps to restore normal vaginal pH, contains 
0.5 of Ceepryn in a base of boric acid, kaolin and dex- 
trose. The Ceepryn jelly provides a germicidal lubri- 
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cant for gynecological and obstetrical examinations. It 
also provides a soothing antiseptic dressing for post- 
partum care, 

Of interest here is the lubricating jelly described by 
Shelton, as follows: 


Cetyl trimethyl ammonium salt. . 0.1 per cent 
Tragancanth......... “% iw <* = 
Glycerine. ... er we es 
Water, to make. eee hick ee = 


The quaternary ammonium compounds have several 
actual and potential applications in the cosmetics 
industry. For example, one manufacturer reports that 
his quaternary compound, a commercial type, is being 
used as an ingredient of skin cleansers, after-shave 
lotions, under arm deodorants, hair tonics, antiseptic 
cuticle softeners and various other products. He also 
mentions their potentialities in shampoos and _ hair 
rinses. 

Another leading manufacturer of these compounds 
presents a typical formula for making an antiseptic 
after-shave lotion, as follows: 


Hyamine 10-X (25%).... .... 0.250 per cent 
Denatured alcohol (S.D. 38-B)... 40.000 *“ *“* 
Menthol........ dike Ts * « 
Benzocaine : ae 
Water..... a = > 


Zussman'* has pointed out that an especially promis- 
ing application for these compounds is in the formula- 
tion of shampoos. He notes that some of the quaternary 
ammonium salts have unusually good foaming and 
lathering properties, may be used in hard water, rinse 
easily, and leave no undesirable film on the scalp. In 
addition, the hair acquires luster and softness, but is not 
excessively defatted. While not to be considered as 
competition for regular shampoos and soaps for ordinary 
use, he is of the opinion, that these compounds may be 
applicable in cases of unusual skin sensitivity where 
freedom from fatty acids are indicated or where an 
antibacterial action is desired. Their action may also 
be put to good use in solubilizing hair dyes. 

Whatever the potentialities in shampoos, certain 
quaternaries have proved their worth in the formula- 
tion of hair rinses which leave the hair soft, lustrous, 
and easy to comb. A preparation of this sort, a cream 
hair rinse, may be made along the following experi- 
mental lines: 


Quaternary ammonium compound 1 per cent 
Glyceryl monostearate........ nm oo = 
Water, to make....... es as es 


During the last few years considerable attention has 
been focused on the unusual deodorizing action shown 
by the quaternary ammonium compounds. It was long 
assumed that these cationic detergents, through their 
antibacterial action, prevented odors by inhibiting 
putrefaction. More recently, however, it was observed 
that the quaternary ammonium compounds are deodor- 
ants in the true sense of the word. They have proved 








Specify U.S.P. Zinc Oxide made by— 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Products distributed by 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 


New York * Boston * Chicago 
Cleveland * San Francisco * Los Angeles 
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QMMON 
CENTS. 


The North Atlantic Pact may not be a war preventa- 
tive, but it’s the greatest boon to the fountain pen 
industry since chain letters. Every European nation 
that didn’t sign the pact is taking pen in hand to 


malign it. 
e 


In the United Nations it has given Gromyko more 
exercise than he has had since 1939, when he had to 
bow to Stalin and Hitler at the same time. 

e 

Comrade Gromyko, apparently, is trying to dissuade 
the American Congress from ratifying the document for 
basic Marxist reason: Even before the Nazi-Soviet 
honeymoon Communists found it easier to live with 
pacts than with facts 

+ 

Why can’t the Russian Foreign Office learn that the 
only Gromyko who impresses Yankees is the one who 
pitches for Cleveland? 

~ 


In the same vein, the only Reds who command Ameri- 
can respect fields 9 men in Cincinnati instead of 13 
in the Kremlin (and even the Cincinnati Reds are a 
second rate team these days). 

* 

Stalin must be blowing his top at the Atlantic Pact 
for another reason. He was always afraid that a Fourth 
International was going to be organized by Trotzky 


not Truman. 
> 


The Soviets are having a tough time convincing the 
world that they are the most peace loving country 
that ever stuffed a ballot box, censored a free press, 
or made military conscription a basic industry. 

° 

None of this, of course, is irreconcilable to the 
Cosmetic Industry—where this year’s salesmen are 
kissing the backorders of last year’s customers. 





KELTON 


Cosmetic Company 


230 West 17th Street 763 So. Los Angeles Street 
New York 11, N. Y. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Private Label Manufacturers Exclusively 
Covered by Product Liability Insurance 
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effective for a variety of general, industrial and house- 
hold odors at high dilution. Especially important is the 
fact that they achieve this deodorization without im- 
parting an odor of their own. This is in marked con- 
trast to other types of deodorizers which disguise or 
mask one odor with another. 

Manufacturers of the quaternaries are now in- 
vestigating this phase of utility. For instance, it has 
been reported that for destroying many odors their 
source a 0.1 per cent solution of Hyamine 1622 is effec- 
tive; the solution being sprayed ‘on the source of the 
odor. For use as air sprays, 0.05 to 0.1 per cent solu- 
tions are recommended as being efficient against a 
number of cooking and other odors. In certain hospital 
wards, obnoxious odors can be eliminated by the use of 
a 0.1 per cent solution for spraying or a | per cent solu- 
tion for sponging or mopping.‘® 

Tests have also shown that certain quaternaries can 
also be used as personal deodorants. In discussing this 
use, Hilfers® has stressed the need for special considera- 
tion with respect to the factor of incompatibility. The 
manufacturers of Hyamine 1622 have made tests among 
selected personnel on the value of the compound as a 
personal deodorant. For personal uses, | per cent solu- 
tions generally were effective and are recommended 
for use on the body, clothing, and in shoes. A 2 per 
cent solution may be used with safety, it is said, for 
personal application. Where a creme (paste) deodorant 
is desired, the following formula is suggested as a work- 
ing basis for further investigations: 


2.0 per cent 
_*. ¢ 
a =. 4 


Hyamine 10-X, crystals........... 
Triton X-155.... ndoiew's 
Glyceryl monostearate, pure...... 


EY Line on whch sin vad SO adh | ¢ 
5 ial sin bai 6a Wider «x erases a es 
PR rC6 dv edeWewewemews ketieetns ee? ¢ 


As pointed out in a previous review* and as noted 
earlier in this discussion, the quaternary ammonium 
compounds have found employment as instrument 
disinfectants. When used for this purpose, these com- 
pounds have the advantages of excellent wetting and 
penetrating properties. However, like most other 
“cold” instrument disinfecting solutions, these cationic 
detergents have little sporicidal activity and their 
antibacterial potency is reduced by organic matter 
and by soap. It is therefore essential that all traces of 
these substances be removed by thorough rinsing before 
instruments are stored in the disinfecting solution. 

Although it may vary somewhat with the different 
compounds, a concentration of 1:1,000 is usually em- 
ployed for instrument disinfection. In the case of ben- 
zalkonium chloride, for example, a 1:1,000 solution is 
recommended'® for the sterile storage of metallic instru- 
ments and rubber articles. A 1:5,000 concentration of 
the solution may be employed for the disinfection of 
operating room equipment. 

As noted by Varley,* some sort of inhibitor is neces- 
sary to prevent rusting or pitting of instruments upon 
long storage in quaternary solutions. To overcome this 
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tendency, from 0.5 to | per cent of sodium nitrite is 
added to the solution. Sometimes it is recommended® 
that 2 Gm. of sodium nitrite and 5 Gm. of sodium car- 
bonate should be added to each liter of solution to 
prevent rusting. Frequent solution changes, at least 
once a week, are advised.%9 

In barber shops and beauty parlors, similar solu- 
tions of quaternary ammonium compounds, including 
the technical grades, are used to disinfect combs, 
brushes, razors and scissors. Of decided interest in this 
connection is a procedure worked out by a group of 
investigators of the U. S. Navy. Developed as an 
acceptable procedure for the routine disinfection of 
barbers’ instruments, the method is as follows: (9) 
Prepare a 1:500 dilution of Phemerol or Hyamine 
concentrate daily in distilled water, with trisodium 
phosphate added in a concentration of 8 Gm. per liter. 
(b) Wash the instruments free of soap in running tap 
water, immerse in the solution for 10 minutes, then 
rinse in running tap water and dry with a clean towel. 

In passing, it should be mentioned that quaternaries 
also show potentialities as preservatives. In 1939, 
according to McCulloch,** Zephiran was recommended 
as a preservative for biological products. More re- 
cently, Tice and Moore investigated the value of 
Ceepryn and Phemerol as preservatives. It was found 
that very low concentrations of these compounds were 
effective in preserving both gelatine and sucrose solu- 
tions. 

Before concluding brief consideration should be 
given to a group of quaternary ammonium compounds 
the medical indications for which are quite different 
from those previously discussed. Classed as ganglionic 
blocking agents, these compounds include tetraethylam- 
monium chloride, which is available in this country as 
Etamon, and tetraethyl ammonium bromide. Given 
parenterally, these compounds may be employed 
diagnostically and therapeutically in the treatment of 
various vascular disorders, especially peripheral vascu- 
lar conditions.*-*5* There also is evidence5®%*! that 
these compounds may find similar uses in some cases 
of hypertension. Work*>: is also being done to deter- 
mine their value in gastrointestinal conditions. Still 
being investigated, there is growing evidence that the 
tetraethylammonium salts will become valuable mem- 
bers of the medical armamentarium. 

Sources of Quaternary Ammonium Compounds 
Cited in this Review: 


Alrosept MB—Alrose Chemical Co., Providence, R. I. 
Arquads—Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
BTC— Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Ceepryn—Wnm. S. Merrell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cetab— Rhodes Chemical Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
Cetavlon—Imperial Chemicals, Ltd., Manchester, Eng. 
Emulsept—Emulsol Corp., Chicago, III. 
Etamon—Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hyamine 1622 and 10-X—Rohn & Haas Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Germ-i-tol—Fine Organics, New York, N. Y. 
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Phemerol—Parke-Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Roccol—Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Rodalon— Rhodes Chemica! Co., Plainfield, N. J. 

Urolocide—American Cystoscope Makers, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Zephiran—Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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Instruments for Producing Pharmaceuticals 


(Continued from page 555) 


following day so that the reaction will be well started 
before the day shift reports for work. This vessel is 
equipped with a recording thermometer pneumatic 
controller so that steam is admitted at a rate required 
to attain and maintain the desired temperature. If 
for some unforeseen reason the temperature should 
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rise beyond the desired point, the steam supply will be 
immediately shut off. 


Temperature and Humidity Controlled Driers 


Many of the products of reaction are solids, but must 
be separated from large volumes of liquid by filtration 
and dried before they can be incorporated into final 
pharmaceutical preparations. 

The chemical department contains approximately 
10 steam-heated, cabinet type (Drying Systems, Inc.) 
driers. Each of these units is temperature controlled 
by a Brown recording thermometer, equipped with a 
narrow proportional-band pneumatic-control unit. 

In some driers, humidity must be controlled. This 
is necessary where the product being dried is quite 
hygroscopic. Often alcohol is used instead of water as 
a solvent to minimize the hygroscopic effect. Wet-and 
dry-bulb thermometer controllers are used on these 
units. The wet bulb controls a damper which governs 
the amount of air recirculated through the Kathabar* 
unit, while the dry bulb controls a valve on the steam 
line to the heating coil. Whereas the wet bulb 
important to eliminate the absorption of moisture by 
the hygroscopic product, the dry bulb must be closely 
controlled to avoid chemical decomposition. 

A Honeywell thermostat, located outside the building, 
causes steam to be admitted to an air preheating coil 
should the outside temperature fall below 40°F., thus 
affording protection to the main steam heating coil. 
A Honeywell static pressure controller on each drier 
maintains a slight negative pressure in the cabinets, 
preventing fumes from escaping into the processing 


area. 


Controls in the Pharmaceutical Department 


Synthetics, often called intermediates, from the 
chemical department are forwarded to the pharmaceuti- 
cal department where, according to formula, they are 
compounded with diluents, binders, and other in- 
gredients prior to forming into tablets or filling into 


ampules. 


Again, because of the hygroscopic nature of many of 


the products, air conditioning of the pharmaceutical 
department is essential. A rise above 40 per cent 
relative humidity, for example, may cause great dif- 
ficulty in operation of the tablet making machines. 
Temperature, humidity, and movement of the air are 
all automatically controlled. 

In addition to the importance of instrumentation in 
the processing operations at Searle, several integrating- 
recording flow meters measure all steam and water 
consumed by individual buildings and departments. 
These data are used, of course, for cost accounting 
purposes and periodic engineering surveys of distribu- 
tion system capacities. The power plant too is com- 


pletely instrumented. 


*Kathabar units, manufactured by Surface Combustion Corp., empley a 


solution of lithium chloride to remove water vapor from air. 
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ad C ONSTANT research, skillful blending and ® 

development of subtle aromatics by the 

@ Perfume Chemists of N.B.W. assures the 

@ quality of its Essential Oils, Aromatics and 
® Floral Creations. 


. To be sure of constant high quality and lasting 
@ consumer acceptance of your products .. . 
@ Rely on NEUMANN-BUSLEE & WOLFE, Inc. 
© where RESULTS have merited your repeat 


e business since 1920. 


NEUMANN-BUSLEE « WOLFE 


is 
228 W.Huron St. 


Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Depilatories in Review 
Part III 


(Continued from page 630) 


ordinary untrained person without professional or lay 
assistance, and which requires no treating ay paratus, 
no timing or metering equipment and no heating, 
moistening, or other pre-treatment, which serves for 
removing all hair from a given area of skin instantly, 
completely and painlessly, without cutting, shearing or 
chemically degenerating or dissolving the hair tissues 
but by uprooting each hair as a unit, and this without 
infection or mechanical injury to the hair follicle or 
the skin, all without either inhibiting regrowth of the 
hair or promoting such regrowth as a thick or coarse 
stubble. 

The epilatory composition includes a_ relatively 
solid resin that has adhesive properties, a relatively 
solid plasticizer and a solvent for both of these in- 
gredients. The composition is applied to a strip of tex- 
tile or gauze. 

Claim 2 is illustrative of the composition and fol- 
lows: 

An epilatory composition comprising the following ingredients 
in the following proportions: 

Per cent 
About 63 to 70.5 
About 19 to 15 
About 16 to 14 
About 2to 0.5 


Colophony..... ih 
White beeswax............ 
Mineral oil.... 
Amtionident............:. 


Summary 

It will be seen that the depilatory art has been quite 
active insofar as U.S. patents are concerned. Some of 
these patents are undoubtedly of little commercial or 
practical significance but others, notably the Donner 
and Evans & McDonough patents appear to have 
marked large steps in advancing the art. The decade of 
greatest patent activity was from 1930, though the 
activity of the “40s” is still greater than that of decades 
preceding 1930. 

We're one to hazard a guess as to the probable course 
of future developments in this field it would seem 
that such developments, if they come, will lie in the 
field of the “hair-pull” type of depilatory. This state- 
ment is made for two reasons. In the first place, the 
fact that the Evans & McDonough patent relating to 
cream depilatories has many years still to run will act 
as a deterrent to advances in the cream field, at least 
during the life of this patent. A second reason is that 
so far as is known no successful “‘hair-pull” depilatory 
has as yet been placed on the market. While this may 
be due to the inherent defects in this approach, the 
considerable amount of patent activity would seem to 
indicate that it has possibilities. In connection with 
this forecast, it is interesting to note that the three 
patents issued in this field since the Evans & Mc- 
Donough patent was issued all relate to the “hair- 
pull” depilatories. 
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The March of Therapeutics 


Committee on Biochemistry 
(Continued from page 561) 
in facilitating the absorption of fluids given by hypoder- 
mocylsis, and in the treatment of human infertility. 
It seems probable that 1949 will find Hyaluronidase 
receiving ever increasing attention. 

In the sphere of the antibiotics, Aureomycin would 
seem to be the most significant development of the 
past year. It is obtained from the mold Streptomyces 
aureofaciens. It is a potent antibiotic being effective 
against many gram negative and gram positive micro- 
organisms, and most strikingly effective against rickett- 
sial infections. A further use would seem to be in the 
treatment of primary atypical pneumonia. 

The study of Folic Acid displacing agents in the 
control of cancer, the introduction and establishment 
of Myanesin in the treatment of Parkinsonism, the 
involvement of Lysozyme in the etiology of peptic 


ulcers and of ulcerative and mucous colitis, the use of 


Aleudrine in asthma, brilliant investigations into 


phosphorylation mechanisms and the chemistry of 


muscular contraction have all occupied the attention 
of biochemists during the year and will doubtless 
continue to do so during 1949. 


By Gustave J. Martin 





Committee on Organic Chemistry 
(Continued from page 561) 
’-amino) quinaldine-1, 1’-dimethochloride, and 7- 
carbethoxyamido 9-p-carbethoxyamidophenyl- 
10-methylphenanthridinium chloride, are reported. The 
former, which protected certain animals, has not been 
proven effective in humans. 

Keeping up with our atomic age, a pharmaceutical 
house has announced that it is producing radioactive 
di-iodofluorescein with Iodine 131, and thiourea and 
a thiobarbiturate both with Sulfur 35. 

Chemists have been busy in the antibiotic field, in 
determination of structures of Streptomycin and Acti- 
dione, and probably others will be reported soon. 
Chloromycetin and Ameomycin, effective against rick- 
ettsial and psittacosis infections, give promise that 
antibiotics having therapeutic activity against other 
virus infections will be found. Preliminary chemical 
studies on both have been published, and the structure 
and synthesis of Chloromycetin, 1-p-nitrophenyl-2- 
dichloroacetamido-l, 3-propane diol, have been re- 
vealed. The unusual occurrence of a nitro compound 
in a natural product is worthy of note. A_better- 
tolerated modification of Streptomycin, Dihydrostrep- 
tomycin, has been made available commercially. 

The chemical identification, modification, and syn- 
thesis of biologically active natural products, as well 
as preparation of new types of compounds continue 
to be challenges to organic chemists in the fight against 
disease. 

By Martin E. Hulquist 
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Good Skin. Cream 
Keeps Wrinkles 


From 


By MARY 


Showing 


CARROLL 


_ Daily use of a lubricating cream is the third step in 
taking good care of your skin. 


One beauty authority put it this 

way when she said: 

“A lubricating cream keeps a 
woman's birthdays from show- 
ing.” 

Showing your birthdays is often, 
not a matter of how bong you have 
lived, but how faithfully you have 











dipped into the lubricating cream 
jar. 

And it's the daily application 
that makes this kind of cream 
worth while. It's the adding of 
fine oils to the skin every day 
that keeps the skin smooth and 
supple 





Every Day Mary Carroll writes 


in the Baltimore News-Post 


@ To sell drugs and cosmetics in 
Baltimore, it’s the Baltimore 


News-Post! 


@ It’s the only paper in Baltimore 
carrying a section during the 
week devoted exclusively to 


women’s news. 


@ The Baltimore News-Post reaches 
57.6% or 197,865 of the City 
Zone Families.* Total net paid 


228,228. 


*ABC City Zone based on Bureay of Census — 
1947 surveys for Baltimore Metropolitan Districts. 


Baltimore News-Post 


First in Circulation in the 6th Largest City 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Offices in principal cities: Albany * Baltimore * Boston * Chicago 


Detroit * Los Angeles * New York * Pittsburgh * Son Francisco * 
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MOLDED CLOSURES 
by Terkelsen 





STOCK CUSTOM 


‘3% 
“t 15™ 


7,40 


Oe me 





587% 410 











Stock sizes 10 m/m 
t058 m/min phenolics 
or striking urea colors 


We specialize 
in private mold 
designs 





Terkelsen MACHINE COMPANY 


324 A STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. f 
Jesselson Sales Co., Inc. J. Rabinowitz & Sons, Inc. 
347 Fifth Ave., New York 15 2 Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17 





JOHN HORN 


839 TENTH AVENVU 


4 NEW YORK 1|9,N.Y 
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The Danger of Certification 


(Continued from page 547) 


own benefit. The main point of the matter is that 
certification of a drug product gives the Food and Drug 
Administration control not only over potency of a drug 
product, but also over efficacy. Under the penicillin 
and streptomycin certification amendments to the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, the FDA is given legal 
authority to be the sole arbiter of the question of 
efficacy of these drugs. While it is perfectly right and 
proper that drugs which ar not efficacious be eliminated 
from the market, the question of efficacy is one of the 
most difficult to decide. Three years ago, the U. S. 
Public Health Service, in regard to issuance of new 

regulations for the National Institute of Health, sub- 
stituted the word “potency” for the word “efficacy,” 
and defined “potency” as follows: ““The word ‘potency’ 
is interperted to mean the specific ability or capacity 
of the product, as indicated by appropriate laboratory 
tests or by adequately controlled clinical data obtained 
through the administration of the product in the 
manner intended, to effect a given result.” 

As arbiter of the efficacy of drug products, the Food 
and Drug Administration would have the authority 
to rule off the market any product which it did not 
think should be offered to the medical or other pro- 
fessions, or to the public. This decision on the part 
of the FDA might be made for any of a number of 
reasons. While it is perfectly proper that drugs which 
are without therapeutic effect, or drugs which are dan- 
gerous to use in any condition be ruled off the market, 
the FDA is hardly in a position to make these decisions 
for the medical profession. Many times a fairly large 
number of physicians obtain excellent results in certain 
conditions with drugs which are not generally used. 
There is no good reason why these physicians should 
not be permitted to obtain these products. Then 
again, we all know that drugs have a way of being used 
for a period of time, and then after being discarded, 
coming back into use again. There is no valid reason 
why these drugs should not have been used all the 
time by those who desired to use them. Also if products 
of this kind are ruled off the market during the time 
that they are discarded by the majority of practitioners, 
then the real benefits which bring them back into favor 
might never be discovered. 

Also in the matter of new specialties, the FDA 
indicates that under a general certification and control 
of the efficacy phase of drug distribution, it would 
decide which of the new specialties available for treat- 
ment of condition will be allowed to be marketed. As 
an example, the FDA speculated as to whether or not 
thiouracil should have been allowed to go on the market 
at all if propyl-thiouracil or one of the less toxic forms 
had been available earlier. At least one firm was told 
that a mixture would not receive approval and per- 
mission to go on the market unless the combination 
was shown to possess therapeutic merit superior to 

(Continued on page 644) 
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Industry's Books 
(Continued from page 628) 


The Therapeutic Value of Penicillin, by 
Donald G. Anderson, M.D., Secre- 
tary, Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals, American Medical As- 
sociation, and Chester S. Keefer, 
M.D., Professor of Medicine, Boston 
University School of Medicine, 297 
pp., J. W. Edwards, Ann Arbor, $7. 
Well before the time that penicillin 

could be freely sold ang distributed, 

the medical profession of this country 
was in possession of remarkably com- 
plete information concerning the clinical 
use of this new drug. Much of this 
information was obtained from the 
study that was carried out by the 

Committee on Chemotherapeutics and 

Other Agents of the National Research 

Council for the Committee on Medical 

Research during the period 1942 to 

1945. In the course of this investigation 

more than 10,000 patients were treated 

with penicillin. For each patient treated 

a detailed case report was submitted 

to the Committee on Chemotherapeutics 

and Other Agents. At appropriate in- 
tervals the most important findings 


on these reports were summarized and 
made available to the medical profes- 
sion. When the program of clinical 
investigation was concluded at the end 
of 1945, a detailed analysis of the 
case reports was undertaken with the 
purpose of making available to the 
medical profession the maximum 
amount of information that could be 
extracted from the clinical study. The 
results of this analysis are the subject 
of this report. 


Taber's Cyclopedic Medical Dictionary, 
by Clarence Wilbur Taber, Fifth Ed., 
Illus., F. A. Davis Co., Phila., with 
Thumb Index $4., without thumb 
Index $3.75. 

This Fifth Ed., is the outgrowth of 
Taber's Digest of Medical Terms, which 
first appeared in 1937. In place of 607 
pages in the original, this new work 
contains nearly 1500 pages. It retains 
the double column page which makes it 
possible to present at least one-third 
more material than may be found in any 
competitive dictionary. It represents 
over twice as many pages as the previous 
edition. In place of 20,000 words this 
new dictionary includes between 50,000 
and 60,000 words, only a few thousand 


less than the vocabulary of the large 
unabridged medical dictionaries. In 
fact, it will be seldom that the users of 
this new dictionary will find it necessary 
to consult a larger work. Some twenty 
new features, not found in other medical 
dictionaries, are represented, including 
two hundred seventy-three illustrations. 


The Skin Diseases, by James Marshall, 
M.D., Consulting Dermatolo- 
gist, Central Middlesex County Hos- 
pital, Director of Veneral Diseases 
Clinic, Royal Northern Hospital, 
London, 363 pp., Illus., Cambridge, 
at the University Press; New York, 
The Macmillan Company, $7.50. 
This new manual on dermatolgoy is 

intended as a guide to diagnosis for 
students and as a reference book for 
practitioners. The common diseases 
are given more prominence, but the 
whole field of dermatology is considered. 
A feature is the full description of the 
cutaneous manifestations of syphilis 
and the differential diagnosis. The 
treatment methods given are, as far as 
possible, those which can be undertaken 
in private practice. Recent advances 
in therapy and in descriptive dermatol- 
ogy have been included. 











Fine Perfume Bases 
CCxenaled tn California ty 


Albek 


DISTINCTIVE + INDIVIDUAL 


Write today for full information and price list. 


Albert Albek, Ine. 


3573 HAYDEN AVENUE, CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA 


Creators of fine perfume bases, bulk perfumes and colognes. 
Aromatic chemicals, essential oils, natural flower oils, etc. 
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"IT want my salesmen, my promotions, 
my consumer advertising to pro- 


duce the most. 


“That's why BEAUTY FASHION 


heads my entire advertising list.” 
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BEAUTY FASHION 
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THERE IS NOTHING BETTER THAN 


telien 4 PL 


The Standard for Over 50 Years 


Italian Talc is, and always has been, the recognized standard in the 
cosmetic industry. In France, as in other countries, users of talc 
turn to Italy, where the natural rockstone produces a superfine 
product. It combines in the highest degree the features most desired. 
It has an unusual, silky texture. 


The world’s leaders use only Italian Talc. 


CHARLES MATHIEU incorporated 


Representatives in the United States 
and Canada of the Italian Producers 


77 RIVER STREET, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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QUALITY 
RAW MATERIALS 


Our complete stocks guarantee that you can obtain 
the exact grade and quality for your requirements 
without delay. 


BEESWAX, sunbleached and yellow 
Refined U.S.P. 


TRAGACANTH GUM, all grades 
KARAYA GUM, all grades 

STEARIC ACID, fancy triple pressed 
QUINCE SEED, Persian, recleaned 


also 
SPERMACETI WAX CERESIN WAX 
MENTHOL 


and all othe: cosmetic raw materials. Samples on request 


Write for latest stock list 


WALTER H. JELLY & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
412 N. Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 














ALKALOIDS 


GLUCOSIDES---DRUG EXTRACTIVES 


The Recognized Domestic 
Source of Supply Since 1917 


ACONITINE HYDRASTINE 
AGARICIN HYOSCINE 
ARECOLINE HYOSCYAMINE 
ASPIDOSPERMINE | OBFLINE 
ATROPINE OUABAIN 
BERBERINE 

PICROTOXIN 
CHRYSAROBIN Pt 
COLCHICINE ILOCARPINE 
DIGITALIN SANGUINARINE 
EPHEDRINE SPARTEINE 
ESERINE STROPHANTHIN 


HOMATROPINE YOHIMBINE 


INLAND ALKALOID CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TIPTON INDIANA U.S.A. 











Danger of Certification 
(Continued from page 640) 


that which could be achieved by the use of the com- 
ponent parts individually. Take the antihistiminic 
drugs as an example of a type of product in which 
numerous preparations are desirable because of the 
fact that certain people react differently to different 
products. A wide variety of these products is highly 
desirable. Yet the FDA might decide that many of 
them are not superior to others and thereby refuse to 
permit their sale. A similar case could be made out 
for the many types of barbiturates now on the market. 

From complete control of what ethical specialties 
would be permitted on the market under such a change 
in drug control, the step to complete control of all 
proprietary preparations would naturally ensue. The 
final result of this change would be complete licensing 
of drug products and complete elimination of the 
competitive conditions which are responsible for the 
creation of the large research staffs now engaged by 
most of our manufacturers. The urge on the part of 
manufacturers to create new products would com- 
pletely disappear, and the drug manufacturing business 
would be stiffled. Growth of the industry would be 
halted under the throttling hand of bureucracy. 





ADMA 1949 


(Continued from page 549) 


one more check. But a pedestrian who stands on the 
curb carefully watching one way and then the other may 
never get across the street. There must be some 
limitation to all tests. 

“Over fifteen thousand times in the past year the 
government technicians marched up the hill to test 
penicillin products and every time when they marched 
down again they had to say that, like the manufac- 
turers’ testers, they had found nothing about the 
products that would endanger public health. That’s 
a lot of testing. And it cost the public, who pays for 
all these things ultimately, many, many thousands of 
dollars. If it were serving a useful purpose, we could 
favor it. 

“We have the highest regard for the fine scientists 
who are the Food and Drug Administration experts 
on these affairs. They now have 75 holders of doctorates 
in their employ. But we can’t let the minority obscure 
the majority. The member firms of this Association 
alone have more than 1,400 doctors in science engaged 
in the daily work of producing new drugs or perfecting 
methods of making old ones or improving assay tech- 
niques. 

“We are tired of being damned with faint praise. 
Long have we been told we are fine firms but this 
control or that control must be had to protect the 
public from the ‘fly-by-night.’ Let the Food and Drug 
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Administration spend more of its time pursuing these 


‘fly-by-nights.” Let’s have more of that type of en- “SCIENTIFIC” 


forcement aimed at nostrums spieled over the radio. 


Let’s have less assault upon products whose principal portable VACUUM FILLER 


use is in the hands of the overwhelming majority of 


hysicians. . . , - 
. “Why talk about ‘fly-by-nights” in this antibiotic toe directly from drum, pail or demijohn; no over- 

eee ; Pp ead tanks required. Suitable for bench or tray 
business anyway? Let any ‘fly-by-night’ collect to- Ban Oi eeatatnen tn tii Readies 
gether a few million dollars and he might be able to a ine eas sea tite ait . 
build the plant necessary to make these antibiotics. 
Then he can have more millions and hire the scientists 
necessary to make it work. By that time, if he’s still 
in business, he’s not a ‘fly-by-night.’ These products 
are not stirred together in a kitchen sink. 

“The members of this Association are perfectly 
capable of handling the manufacture of drugs with 
highest regard to the utmost safety of the public. ‘. ; 
The Food and Drug Administration knows this. We FOR eee 2 ae. 
would appreciate more of their attention to those who 





FILLS vials to gallons; all cans including quarts. Our many 


do not possess these capabilities and less concentration 7 . . , . . 

. years of “Know-How” at your disposal in making special 
on efforts to get greater enforcement control over filling handles for every shape of container, every type of 
capable manufacturers. liquid. Quick changeovers. Cleans itself automatically in 

“There cannot be any argument with the contention 5 minutes. 
that certification can be a degrading type of control. OUTPUT about 50 to 150 gross daily. 
Any common denominator chosen in any field is bound ACTUALLY PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A FEW WEEKS! 


to be lower than the best. At the start, it will be higher 


than the lowest. Ultimately by striking away in- SCIENTIFIC FILTER co. 











centive, it will level all products to one grade. That's Mfrs. of Fillers; Filling, Capping, Labeling Machinery 
not the method that built the world’s largest pharma- 14 FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 
ceutical manufacturing concerns in the United States. 

That method won't keep them great. Only the incentive 

to produce a better and finer product will keep them 





great. EDW. S. BURKE J. F. HOLLYWOOD 

“We don’t want to allow a spirit to creep into our 
laboratories that a thing is all right if you can get it Fow ~ BuRKE 
certified. We get the best scientists we can employ. ’ . 
We ask them to produce the finest products they 
can devise. Are we forced to substitute for that standard 


Established 1917 
65 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 








one that reads: ‘my product is good enough—it’s | 
certified?’ 
“The Food and Drug Administration has indicated Representing: 
that it is in sympathy with our efforts to confine certifi- CARUS CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


cation to incapable firms and to free the responsible 
manufacturer and the government as much as possible 
from needless and costly duplication of assay effort. 
“The law should expressly prohibit the government, 
any manufacturer or any person from making any 
representation at any time except in a court proceeding 
involving the product that any drug is or is not certified. 
This would assist the Food and Drug Administration 





Potassium Permanganate, U.S.P. and Technical. 
Hydroquinone, Photographic and Technical. 
Sodium Benzoate, U.S.P. and Technical. 

Acid Benzoic, U.S.P. and Technical. 



































in preventing ‘fly-by-night’ operators from trading on nesresesten 

the good name of government. It will prevent certifica- BENZOL PRODUCTS CO. 
tion from becoming a standard. It will detract from 

none of the protective possibilities of certification, Aminophylline U.S.P. 
but it will prevent anyone from misusing that certi- Theophylline U.S.P. 
fication. Phenobarbital U.S.P. 

“It would appear necessary that the word ‘efficacy’ Sodium Phenobarbital U.S.P. 
be either stricken in favor of ‘potency’ or that it be And Other Fine Pharmaceuticals. 
defined at the N. I. H. now defines ‘potency.’ We 
understand that this is going to meet sharp resistance | 
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GELLOID 


(PURE CALCIUM CARRAGHEEN SULFATE) 


A purified dehydrated extract of specific types of 
Sea Moss conforming to all specifications of Pure 
Food Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
Emulsifying Agent 
Excellent 
a ( Thickening Agent 
Stabilizing Agent 


For Essential Oil Emulsions, Paste Dentifrices, 
Hand Lotions, etc. Compatible with Alcohol (30%) 


and Glycerin. 


Ask for Samples and Further Details 


JACQUES WOLF so, 


PASSAIC,N. J. 




















ARABIC 
TRAGACANTH 
KARAYA 


WHOLE GUM—Cleaned and repacked 
before shipment. 


POWDERED GRADES—Standardized by 


milling under strict laboratory control. 


GRAIN GUMS—Graded to uniformity 
and standardized. 


T & B STANDARDIZED GUMS are your 
a protection against produciion diffi- 
culties. 


All Powdered Gums Standardized by Laboratory Contrel 


THURSTON & BRAIDICH 


286 Spring Street New York 13 





The Symbol of 
Standardization 


Represented in Chicago by A. C, Drury & Co., Inc. 
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from the Food and Drug Administration. Unless we 
insist and stand firm and are successful, it is difficult 
to predict the consequences. It could mean a complete 
government formulary. It could utterly abolish com- 
petitive drug products that have been the keen stimulus 
to medical progress. These are the crucial problems 
that we now face. Every member must continue to 
excercise his best judgment in these matters. There is, 
however, no place left for indecision unless the firm 
is ready and willing to acept the full consequences 
of such a failure to act. 

“Based upon the evidence produced at these certifi- 
cation discussions with the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, it is the studied conclusion of this Section that the 
Administrator should be requested to promulgate 
forthwith regulations under Section 507 (c) to exempt 
from certification all pharmacetical forms of penicillin 
now covered by monograph. In the event that the 
Administrator be unwilling to comply with this re- 
quest, or should he so prefer it, we are ready to file 
a petition under the provisions of Section 507 (f) 
requiring him to hold hearings to promulgate such 
regulations of exemption.” 

Dr. F. O. Taylor, chairman of the Pharamecutical 
Contact Committee, reported on the changing aspects 
of the committee’s functions. Since the Pharmacopoeia 
and National Formulary are now completely revised 
every five years, and are brought up to date at shorter 
intervals by interim revisions, committee recommenda- 
tions for new or revised standards have not been taken 
up directly with the Food and Drug Administration, but 
have gone more frequently than in the past directly 
to these revision committees with copies of the recom- 
mendations to the Food and Drug Administration. 
In various phases of drug control and standardization, 
however, the committee’s cooperation is wholely with 
the Food and Drug Administration. An example of 
this is the report entitled ‘Recommendations Regarding 
Maintenance of Sanitary Conditions in the Drug 
Industry.” Work is being undertaken on a compre- 
hensive statement of the principles of quality control 
might be of use to the entire industry, and a sub- 
committee headed by Edgar Carter, Abbott Labora- 
tories, is studying the desirability and scope of such a 
statement. The committee continues to attempt to 
iron out the matter of particles in ampuls. 

The new Research and Development Section of the 
Association includes the Committee on Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry, Committee on Organic Chemistry, Com- 
mittee on Biochemistry, and the Committee on Physico- 
Chemical Development. 





Research and New Products 
(Continued from page 553) 
and propose methods of large scale productions which 
are infallible. Yet, every time Research suggests that 
complications arise in transfer to large scale; Production 
views with alarm. Cooperation is a two way street. 
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Production is too often apt to indulge in cries of de- 
fective formulation before they have checked even the 
simplest things. Too often, Production does not consult 
with Research on matters of engineering. Production 
lines can get clogged up at critical points and Production 
should bear in mind that Research might just possibly 
offer suggestions of value which would eliminate future 
complications. New machinery, new equipment, new 
equipment design should all be the subject of joint 
consultation and not exclusively the prerogative of 
Production unless production is willing to bear exclu- 
sively the blame for failures and defects. 

Management is much too much inclined to demand 
an immediate return on investment. A new product 

VOW ... There is too little recognition of the 
time element in Research. 

There is an inclination to keep a firm hand on Re- 
search but at the end of the year to blame the Research 
director if things go wrong. If management wants to 
dictate to Research either directly or through a research 
committee then management or the research committee 
and not the research director should be held responsible 
for success or failure. 

Little long range planning is made possible by rigid 
adherence to a fixed program. Expenditures for Re- 
search vary with gross sales. This is a system which 
does not permit planning of Research along basic 
lines over a long term. Obviously today Research as 
distinguished from development is a long range affair. 
It involves periods of five years or even of ten years. 
Great stability must be given a Research organization 
if it is going to plan for the future along fundamental 
lines. Management is much inclined to ask “Why 
haven't you developed a cure for cancer” when funds 
have been provided only for the creation of a new elixir 
of B complex. 

There remains a rather medieval attitude concerning 
the degree to which Research management is permitted 
to become involved in the management of the company. 
Representation of Research on all managerial commit- 
tees and on the board of directors is vital to intelligent 
company operations. The future of any drug company 
depends more on new developments in products than 
it does on the development of new techniques in manu- 
facturing or on new techniques in advertising and 
selling. Research will provide the changing element 
in the structure of the drug industry. This then must 
be planned and its execution begun now. Hit and 
miss management must become a thing of the past. 
The drug industry must make more and greater con- 
tributions to the world of science if it hopes to escape 
complete socialization. This can only be done by 
intelligent joint planning. Research representatives 
must be given their rightful place in top Management. 
The trend is more apparent now and the more alert 
companies have already taken the necessary steps. 

Above all else, Management must come to recognize 
the research worker for his contributions and pay him 
accordingly. Today, the average truck driver is as 
well paid as the average research worker. His element 
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Fine 
“Tested” 


BOUQUETS 


for 


CREAMS & 
COSMETICS 


Ph. Chalever, Inc. 


160 EAST 56th STREET * NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 











PLaza 3-8618 


* 


Now Again Available! 
High Quality 
CETYL 
ALCOHOL 


Am. ALCOLAC Corp. 


51 EAST 73rd STREET NEW YORK 


REgent 7-8228 
REgent 7-8145 











We'll be glad to send you 4 Ib. free of charge, 
so that you can satisfy yourselves as to the quality. 


Please write, phone or just cut out anci send this ad. 
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PERBRO LILAC 


The magic summer fra- 
grance of the Lilac Blossom 
recreated for toilet goods . . 
particularly for toilet water 
and colognes that combine 
. . Excellent Odor Value 
.... Lasting Scent 
....+ Low Cost 


Write today for your free sample. 















P 220 FLUSHING AVE. 





BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 








20,000 SQUARE FEET of Floor Space 
Devoted to One Purpose: the Manufacture of 
Medicinal and Veterinary Tablets. The latest in 
equipment and laboratory facilities plus a staff 
of graduate pharmaceutical chemists and chemical 
engineers are ready to serve you. Any type of 
production, packaging, storage or shipping. . . 
from thousands to millions . . . can be handled. 
If it can be made into a tablet, we can make it. 
We invite your inquiry. 


“Service Manufacturing Exclusively . . 
Never in Competition with Those We Serve’ 


THE Dietz Laboratories, inc. 
Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists since 1931 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











, 
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PSTYPTIC PENCILS 


‘ALCAVALLA,, 








of security is even less than that of the truck driver. 
Myopic Management looking to this year’s dividends 
curtails Research at the earliest sign of a recession 
in gross sales. 

Management cannot clearly present a picture of its 
expectations from Research. If Management could 
do this and did, then Research men might say “Brother, 
you want the moon; and that is out of our sphere.” 
Usually today Management simply states that they 
want Research and development. To a new man, 
they say we want you to produce within three to five 
years; then, after one year has passed, they come 
around hollering for productivity. Management should 
accurately define expectations. 

Many contributions made by Research are not 
credited by Management to Research. Publicity value 
is one factor; many research organizations contribute 
in an ethical manner thousands upon thousands of 
dollars worth of free advertising. Those Research 
organizations are not credited for it. Another thing is: 
a new product sells old products; this fact too is fre- 
quently overlooked. 

Management rarely clearly defines overlap. There 
should be some precise mechanism of transfer of 
products to production; some precise and clearcut 
mechanism for correlation of Sales with Research. 
Enough black and white recording of sphere and 
limitation of responsibility should exist so that no one 
need point a finger; the responsible person will have 
been clearly designated by existing protocol. It is 
easy enough to spout platitudes “Shoulder to the 
wheel; it’s all for the good of dear old Drug Company” 
but concise, clear and jointly agreeable delineation of 
function should be made, and the platitudes permitted 
to continue to collect moss in grandmother’s discourses. 

Executive Management inclines to hide behind the 
almighty Board of Directors. The customary routine 
of ““We can’t do this because the Board won't let us.” 
Boards are necessary evils but it is Executive Manage- 
ment’s job to keep the Board out of the hair of the 
people who are really doing the work. One of the best 
ways to do this is to have the operating heads on the 
board. Here, again, as with all of these items, certain 











CERTIFIED 
COSMETIC COLORS 


Also 


COSMETIC 
Inorganic Pigments 


SUBMIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


INTERSTATE COLOR CO., INC. 


5-7 Beekman Street New York City (7) 
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forward looking companies have taken the necessary 
action. 

Management fails to recognize that research men 
are for research pruposes. If research men are called 
on to check advertising, discourse with salesmen, etc., 
then those functions clearly interfere with time which 
could and should be devoted to creation of new products. 
Time spent in useless committee meetings is another 
bad thing. Committees composed of more than three 
persons usually degenerate into bull sessions in which 
everyone talks, no one listens, no decisions are reached, 
and a great deal of time is forever lost. Management 
likes committees; operational heads usually detest 
committees. Committees are many headed dragons 
that breathe fire, thrash about, make enormous noises 
and eventually let the mouse escape with the golden 


apple. 





BIG BUBBLES IN BATHS: 
Please send me some formulas for a 
bubble bath preparation, which will 
produce large bubbles such as are 
shown in the movies. Boston. 

The bubbles shown in moving 
pictures are special preparations, 
used under very special conditions 





with special equipment. However, 
if you want a formula for a good 
foam powder, I would suggest that you try the following: 


Sodium bicarbonate (dry). ' 30.0 
Tartaric acid (dry) ’ 17.0 
Borax (dry) va , 5.0 
Sodium lauryl sslute ‘ 17.0 
Perfume.......... : 1.0 


HAIR CONDITIONING 
CREAM: We are interested in a 
formula for a hair dressing which 
contains a hair conditioner. If possible, 
we would like a preparation similar 
lo Herbex No. 3. New York. 

It is contrary to our policy to 
divulge the composition of trade- 
marked products in our Reader's 
Questions Department However, a 
quite nice hair cream which contains 
a conditioning agent may be pre- 
pared from the following: 


White mineral oil. = . 20.0 per cent 
Light hydrocarbon distillator... _* « 
Beeswax....... Satelite ae 
Re eek a cals aus aes +  —- = 
Maat 55 da kaatatd bweaue fictive: eS 
0 ES een eee ee o —.  ? 
cia attach Mikebs culiun tuo Co 


Melt the wax and lanolin and add blend of oils at 150°F. 


























Cosmetrzes Inc. 


21 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 


PRIVATE FORMULA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
COSMETICS AND TOILETRIES 


BULK AND COMPLETE PACKAGING SERVICE 


Skilled Factory Employees 
Progressive Management 
Personalized Service 
Perfected Details 


REPUTATION BASED UPON PAST PERFORMANCE 


























MYSORE GOVERNMENT 
Sandalwood 


Oi! 


Distilled from 
Santalum Album 


INSIST ON ORIGINAL 
CANS AND CASES 


Sole Agents for the United States 


In Canada: Sole Agents 
W. J. BUSH & CO. (Canada) Ltd. Montreal 


W. J. BUSH & CO. 

















Dissolve borax in water, heat to 200°F. and add to mixture pn p 
, ; - oth . = ‘ ssential Oils 
of oil and wax ingredients. Stir during addition until a com- New York 
plete emulsion has formed. Perfume when cold. Chicago National City, Calif. Montreal 
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SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY, Inc. 
EARL B. PUTT, Presipent anp Director 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 
Formerly Experts for U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Analyses Made Formulas Developed 
Research Investigations Conducted 


Specialists in the Analysis of 





Beverages Essential Oils 

Flavoring Extracts — Preparations 

Proprietary M Special Formulas 
and other 


Organic Insecticides 
Lab’s: 16 East 34th St. New York, N. Y. 
Telephone MUrray Hill 3-6368 


Professional Service and Classified Advertising 





Machinery for Sale 


Machinery Wanted 





FIRST, Check with FIRST for good equipment. 
Large stock of Tablet Presses. Stokes, Colton and 
Kux; Stainless Steel Mixers, Kettles, Tanks, 
Evaporators, Dryers, Extractors, Centrifugals, 
Colloid Mills. Pulverizers, Filling and Labeling 
Equipment. Wrapping and Packaging. Send for 
latest bulletin. First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson 
st., New York 13, N. Y. 











GEORGE W. PEGG, PH. C. 
ConsuLTaNntT 


Drugs — Cosmetics — Industrial Alcobol 
a — b pe 
— Processes 
152 - ah... aed York 18, N. Y. 
= Telephone Wisconsin 7-3066 
ashington Address: 2121 Virginia Ave., N.W 
Woshinaton 7, DC c/o Dr. Garee W ilove: 











*ARLINCO RESEARCH LABORATORY, INC. 
Research, Formulation and 
Apolication to the — 
Ethical Pharmaceu 
Drugs, ‘Cosmetics > 
Perfumery. 





333 'W. S2nd St, New York 19, N.Y 
Plaza 7-3708 


@ A-B-L-imce means: Applied Research Laboratory, Incorp 











FOOD RESEARCH 
h LABORATORIES, INC. 


Founded 1922 
Philip B. Hawk, Ph. . President 
Bernard L. Oser, Ph.D., Director 
Research @ Analyses@ tere 
Biological, Nutritional, Toxicological Studies 
for the Food, Drug and Allied Industries 
48-14 33rd Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 











LUND & KLEMME 
industrial Consultants 
Scientific, Technological & Administrative 


Service to the Pharmaceutical and 
Allied Industries 


300°S. Euclid Ave. St. Louis 10, Mo. 











FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 
DERMATOLOGICAL & 
BACTERIOLOGICAL STUDIES 


COSMETIC FORMULATIONS 
DEVELOPED 


TOXICITY, STERILITY & PATCH TESTS 
29 W. 15th St. N.Y.11,N.Y. WA 4-8800 











EVANS RESEARCH & 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
Chemical research—processes— 
products 
Special facilities for cosmetics 
SEND FOR BOOKLET “D” 

250 E. 43rd St., N. Y.17, N. Y. MU. 3-0071 











RONALD CLARKSON 
Tablet Consultant 

A complete Advisory Service on New Tablet 
Products-New Tablet Applications—Special 
Coating Problems—Formula Developing—Pro- 
duction Methods—Plant Layout. Pharmaceuti- 
cal-C h e mi c al-Industrial-Food—Confections 
zCesmaation, Teles tries. 

1905 GR. AVE., PHILADELPHIA 15, PA. 

ORchard 3-4306 
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3—RESINA AUTO CAPPERS; 6—International 
Automatic Vacuum Fillers, 12—spout, stainless 
steel; 1—Micro Pulverizer No. ISH. Perry Equip, 
ment Corporation, 1523 W. Thompson Street, 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 





FOR SALE: Three Fitzpatrick Stainless Steel 
Comminuting Mills 5 H. P. Exp. Pf. Motors; 
Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles; Tanks; Portable 
Mixers; Powder Mixers; Conveyors; Fillers; Label- 
ers. Send for bulletin A-22. We buy your surplus. 
The Machinery and Equipment Corporation. 533 
West Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. GR. 5-6680. 





FOR SALE: U. 8. Stainless Steel Colloid Mill 


” 


5 HP; Standard Automatic “Samco Jr.” Vac. 
Bottle Fillers; Three Roll W. C. Steel Mills, 3” 
x 9”, 9” x 32”, 12” x 30” and 16” x 40”; 12” x 36” 


vertical 4—roll steel W. C. Mill; Buffalo Vac. 
Drum Dryer 24” x 20’; Devine Vac. Shelf Dryers, 
Rotary Dryers; Abbe Blutergess Sifters; Day 
Rotex Sifters; Pebble, Jar and Ball Mills; Stokes 
vert. high vac. Pumps; Homogenizers; Knapp Can 
Labeler; Stokes and Smith and Day Powder 
Fillers; Day Powder Mixers, 50 to 2500 Ilbs.; 
Sealing, Closing and Wrapping Machines; Colton 
Tube and Jar Fillers and Closers; Edson 6 and 8 
spout siphon bottle Fillers; Stokes and Colton 
Rotary and Single Punch Tablet Machines 4” to 
244”; Sharples No. 5A and No. 6 Stainless Steel 
Seseetennee Tolhurst Centrifugals 26” to 48”; 
Sperry and Shriver Filter Presses 12” to 42”; New 


Stamless Steel Tanks 50 to 5000 gals.; Stainless 
Steel, glass lined, aluminum, copper, iron and 
steel, jack. Kettles; New portable, elec. Mixers, 


\% to 2 HP; Pumps; Liquid and Paste Mixers; 
Filters; Grinders; Crushers and Pulverizers; Stills; 
Soap Machinery; ete. Send for special bulletin. 
We buy your surplus equipment. Stein Equipment 
Company, 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





MIKRO PULVERIZERS No. 1, No. 4; Stokes 
and Colton rotary tablet presses; Resina Auto. 
Cappers; Automatic 12-spout stainless steel 
vacuum fillers. Perry Equipment Corporation, 
1523 West Thompson Street, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 





FOR SALE: 6—Colton 3DT single punch Tablet 
Machines, 5%” belt drive, 4 HP Motor; 2—Colton 
F, %” belts; 1—Colton No. 4%, 14%”; 5—Stokes 
Rotary RD1 and RD4, 1”; 1—Stokes Rotary DD 
dbl. Hopper, clutch pulley and 5 HP motor; 
8—Drv Powder Mixers, 50 lb. to 2000 lb.; 1—Stand_ 
ard Knapp No. 429 auto. Carton Gluer-Compression 
Unit; 9—World or Ermold Semi-automatic Labeling 
Machines; 2—World Rotary Automatic Labellers, 
motor driven, Late serial number; 1—Stokes 79-80 
Filler, Closer and Clipper, motor driven; 60—Stain- 
less Steel, Aluminum, Copper, Glass lined, Jacketed 


Kettles, some agitated; 1—Karl Kiefer Rotary 
8-spout Vacuum Filler; 1—No. 2th Micro-Pul- 
verizer; 1—No. 4th; 66—Tanks 26—Stainless 


40—Aluminum 800, 650, and 
250Jgal. Send for latest copy of “Consolidated 
News” listing complete stock. We buy your 
surplus equipment. Consolidated Products Com- 
pany, Inc., 14-15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: Barclay 7-0600. 


Steel, 250, 350 gal.; 
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HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR GOOD EQUIP- 
MENT, FIRST MACHINERY CORPORA- 
TION, 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 





GET MORE FOR YOUR SURPLUS EQUIP- 
MENT: List it with our bureau and sell directly to 
the next user. 50,000 manufacturers get our offerings 
regularly. They need such units as Fillers, Mixers, 
Labelers, Tablet Machines, Pharmaceutical Equip- 
ment, or what have you to sell. For quicker action 
and better price, send full details and your price to 
Equipment Finders Bureau, 6 Hubert St. New 
York 13, N. Y. 





Situations Wanted 





COSMETIC CHEMIST EXPERT available to 
take charge production, laboratory research, formu- 
lation high class beauty products. Created many 
leading lipsticks, cosmetics. Will create, develop, 
supervise full line modern cosmetics, perfumes, 
television make-ups. U. 8. A. or Latin America, 
Box MA-4, DRUG & COSMETIC INDUSTRY. 





COSMETIC CHEMIST and Perfumer, 
of unusual experience, highly creative in developing 
new products and improving old ones. Has the 
ability to generate ideas and is receptive to ideas 
of others. Available June. Box MA-6, DRUG & 
COSMETIC INDUSTRY. 


20 years 





Business Opportunities 





LANOLIN CREAM GROOM for the hair, pure 





white, finely perfumed emulsified liquid cream, 
3 oz. fancy lotion bottles, your label, 12 cents 
bottle. J. O. Thompson, 1566 East 18th St. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

MANUFACTURERS of cosmetics, specialties, 
ointments. Packaging Service. Your inquiries 
solicited. Mount Vernon Laboratories, Pelham, 
New York. 





FRENCH PERFU MER CHEMIST at the height 
of knowledge of, and experience in, the art of 
Perfumery. Duplication of outstanding perfumes 
and creation of new ones with truly distinctive 
characters. Offers his services on a highly con- 
fidential basis as a consultant or other possible 
arrangements. Box MA-5 DRUG & COSMETIC 
INDUSTRY. 





NATIONALLY known Pharmaceutical Manu- 


facturer will consider acquisition of ethical or 





proprietary drug company. Box MA-1, DRUG & 
COSMETIC INDUSTRY. 
PRIVATE LABEL: Tableting (Coated or un- 


coated), Tube Filling, Compounding and Packaging 
facilities available for small or large runs. Modern 
equipment. Service complete in every detail. 
Box MA-2, DRUG & COSMETIC INDUSTRY. 





BROOKLYN PHARMACIST, with solid business 
and executive background, and approximately 
$10,000.00 wishes to buy small but established and 
active pharmaceutical or chemical organization 
with good distribution setup. Production may be 
limited to one item. Profits may be small but con- 
sistent. Company must stand investigation. Please 
write fully to Box MA-3, DRUG & COSMETIC 
INDUSTRY. 
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M. M cue ano COMPANY, INC. 


90 BROAD STREET « NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
since 1926 bosic suppliers to chemical manufacturers and distributors 


Write for new descriptive booklet 








Founded 1854 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, Inc. 


205 Fulton Street, New York City 
HIGHEST STANDARD 
Colors and Dyes for Cosmetics, such as 


LIPSTICKS PERFUMES 

ROUGES LOTIONS 

FACE POWDERS SHAMPOOS 

MASCARA CREAMS 

SOAPS Etc. 
aa 


Your inquiries are invited 











Aromatic Chemicals 
FOR PERFUMERY AND FLAVORS 
Isopropy! Quinoline © Ethy! Anthranilate 


isobutyl! Quinoline @ Skatol @e Buty! Anthranilate 
Tertiary Buty! Quinoline e@ Buty! Betanaphthoil 


EAIRMOUNY 


CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
136 LIBERTY STREET . NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 














BENZOIC ACID U. S. P. and Tech. 
BENZYL ALCOHOL F. F. C. 
BENZYL BENZOATE U.S.P. 
ETHYL AMINO BENZOATE U.S.P. 
PARA AMINOBENZOIC ACID PURIFIED 
SODIUM BENZOATE U.S.P. 


Booklet describing “‘Seydel’’ fine chemicals 
available on request. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Established 1904 JERSEY CITY 2, N.J. Cabic Address “SIZOL” 




















@ Powdered Tale @infusorial Earth 
@ English Kaolin @ Clay and Silica 
@ Precipitated Chalk 


Send today for prices and samples. 
Write us about your special needs. 
Dept. RM-11 
TAMMS SILICA CO., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago! 











THE ORIGINAL ABSORPTION BASE 
Write for suggested formulae 


Péaltz & Bauer, Inc. 


EMPIRE STATE BLDGC., NEW YORK I,N.Y 
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OUTSTANDING VALUES Y 
FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — eauanain 


Mikro 4TH-2/ *, 1-SH Bantam Pulverizers. Also other type Mills. 
Day & Robirsda 100 to 4000 Ibs. Powder Mixers and Sifters. 
Filler Machine late model, 8 Piston S. S. Filler. 
Pony Labeirites, Knapp Wrap-Around, Ermold and World Semi- 
and Fully Automatic Rotary and Straightaway Labelers. 
Stokes & Colton Late Style Rotary & Stokes T Tablet Machines. 
Triangle U-1 Auger, G2C & A-60A Electri Pak Fillers. 
Package Machinery Co. FA, FAQ, FA2, Hayssen Wrappers. 


Many Other Items of Interest in Stock 






U. , STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. Tell Us Your 
MOM 315.322 Laraverte St.N.Y.12,N.¥ Requirements 

















ALL GRADES OF 
REFINED GLYCERINE 


T REFINERIES LOCATED AT 
* Brooklyn, N.Y. 





U. s. P. 8B. P. 





YELLOW DISTILLED * Jeffersonville, Ind. 
HIGH GRAVITY % Jersey City, N. J. 
DYNAMITE * Berkeley, Calif. 


* Kansas City, Kans. 














COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


GLYCERINE DEPT . 105 HUDSON STREET 
JERSED CILY 2 NEW JERSEY 
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casons Why PLYMOUTH | 


ZINC STEARATE U. S. P. 
IS BEST FOR DRUGS AND COSMETICS 


1 Backed by the longest commercial Stearate 5. It enables your face powder to retain the 

manufacturing experience in America . . same odor that you give it. 

M. W Parsons offer you this new product as 5 

the finest Zinc Stearate that can be made. 6. A smooth, light, fluffy texture has been 
finally and definitely achieved. 

2 Years of research have made possible a 

particularly white product 7 Tested independently it shows the follow- 

3. Special production methods .. developed ing results: ARSENIC (Gutzeit and Spectro- 

pollen. enact te a quarter of a century ” graphic Test) .. Not Found. LEAD (Spectro- 

have made it ODORLESS graphic Determination) ...1.7 parts per million. 


4 It will not develop offensive odors even if 8. The reputation and record of M. W. Parsons 
kept for a long period assure you of Uniformity in all shipments. 


We also manufacture a superlative grade of PLYMOUTH MAGNESIUM STEARATE 


M. W. PARSONS 


59 BEEKMAN STREET Imports Telephone BEEKMAN 3-3162—3163—3164 
NEW YORK, N. Y., U 4 S. A and PLYMOUTH oe. LABORATORIES, Inc. Cable Addres omens.» NEW YORK 
ir 





ADVERTISING INDEX Filter Paper Company. . 2 New York Quinine & Chemical Works .. .606 
Firmenich & Co., Inc.. Insert facing 540 Norda Essential Oil & Chemical. . . Insert facing 586 
Florasynth Labs, Inc..... - 6l4 
Albek, Inc., Albert... ... ; ...641 ees ores Glass Co.. Insert facing 572 Orbis Products Corp... .. . Insert bet. 536-537 
Alsop Engineering Corp. . 601 ritzsche Bros Insert bet. 620-621 Owens-Illinois Glass Co.... Insert facing $73 
Aluminum Seal Company Insert facing 577 
American Alcolac Corp .». .647 Geir Company, Inc., Robert Insert bet Package Machinery Company 592 
American Cholesterol Products, Inc ae pe er Drug Company. Parsons Imports, M. W. 652 
American Cyanamid Co . 58% audan-Delawanna, Inc Insert bet. 532- 533 Penick & Co., S$. B eC 
Anchor- Hocking G ure Corp C eerine Producers Assn , 532 Pennsylvania Glass Products Co., Inc . 572 
Anderson Bros. Mfg Co eat G £& Co. R. W.... 636 Perry Brothers, Inc = .. .648 
Aromatic Products, Inc yaa Gros < ok Company, A a 584 Pfaltz & Bauer Co., Inc. . 651 
Avon Allied Products, Inc ss veue Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chas Cover 4 
2 las Glass Co... Insert facing 569 Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corp 598 
yden Chemical Corp Insert facing 605 Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd Insert facing 597 
Baltimore News Post .639 switt Soap Co., Inc 582 Polak & Schwarz, Inc. 
Beauty Fashion. . 642 loffmann-LaRoche, Inc... 622 Polak’s Frutal Works 
Bernardin Bottle Cap Co i, Ce Hooker Electrochemical Co 586 Progressive Machine Works 
Brass Goods Manufacturing Co 602 Hormann & Co., F. R 600 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mig. Co owen Horn, John 640 Reheis Company, Inc. . 
Broder Industries, Inc 569 Huisking & Co., Inc., Chas L 637 Revere Publishing Co 
Bromund Co., E. A.. 531 Richford Corp 
Brown Bes Filling Machine Co i .. 601 Industrial Chemical Sales Cover 2 Ritchie & Company, W. C Insert bet 
Bush & Co., W. J , ....649 Inland-Alkaloid Co o44 Roure-Dupont, Inc 
Burke Co., ‘E <dward S . .645 Inland Lithographing Co Insert bet. 572-573 
Innis-Speiden Company Insert facing 628 Santonin C ompany of America, Inc 
Calco Chemical Division ....610 Interstate Color Co... ....648 Schimmel & Co., Inc 
Calif. Fruit Growers Ex Insert facing 581, 638 Ivers-Lee Company... 506 Scientific Filter Company 
Carbide & Carbon C pemicals C corp.Insert aning 604 Selas Corp. of America 
Carr-Lowrey Glass C« 574 Jelly & Co., Walter H... odd Seydel Chemical Co. 
Cavalla, Inc., A. ; ‘a el Jones & Co., Inc., R. A........... Insert facing 564 Sheffield Tube Corp. . 
Chaleyer, Inc., Ph... 647 Standard Cap & Moulding Co., Inc 
Chiris Co., Inc., Antoine ee soe See Kelton Cosmetic Co...... f . .634 Insert facing 576 
Coby Glass Products Company nae .576 Kessler Chemical Co. . : .. 643 Standard Pharmacal Co . .636 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.... ol Kimble Glass (Div. Owens-Illinois Stokes Machine Co., F. J Insert facing 596 
Cosmetries, Inc. .649 Glass Co. . Insert facing = Strong Cobb & Co., Inc Insert facing 528 
Crown Cork Specialty Corp Insert facing 565 King Sales & E ngineering C ‘o Sturge, Ltd., John & E 535 
Klinker Mfg. Cx “eas Summit Chemical Prods Corp Insert facing 629 
Danco, Inc., Gerard J ; cous ae Kolmar rn Insert bet. 536-537 Swindell Bros., Inc. . re 
Devold Oil Co., Inc., Peder... . ee .637 Koster-Keunen Mfg. Co., Inc. 624 Synfleur Scientific Labs. . . . Insert bet. 540-541 
Dietz Laboratories, Inc... ... .648 Kraft Foods Company : enh 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc... . Insert facing 533 Tamms Silica Company... j . .651 
Dow Chemical Co. ....Insert facing 532 Lautier Fils. ... sae ealeie 529 Terkelsen Machine Co , ...640 
Dunkel & Co., Inc., Paul A... 618 Lueders & Co George : ‘Insert bet. 528-529 Thurston & Braidich. . .....646 
Durlin Corp. . .. . Insert facing 536 Lukens Steel C Jompany . ae 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Lusteroid Container Co........ Ungerer & Co., Inc.... Cover 3 
“Ss 5 nae Insert facing 537 Union Standard Equipment Co 651 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. , U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co .600 
Elm Press... tre . .600 Mallinckrodt Chemical Works... . Insert facing bed Union Carbide &Carbon Corp... . Insert facing 604 
Emery Industries, Inc........ Insert facing 529 Mandel Products Co 
Enjay Company, Inc........... Insert bet. $28-529 Mathieu, Inc., Cha ene van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc. Insert bet. 528-529 
Eppenbach Inc..... . Rey ee 3 Merck & Co., Inc pat Verona Chemical Co... .. . Insert bet. 528-529 
Ertel Engineering Corp édide f Michel & Company, Inc., M.. 1 
Exact Weight Scale Co......... d Monsanto Chemical Co....... Watford Chemical Co., Ltd...... cake eae 
Welch, Holme & Clark, Inc... ee 
Fairmount Chemical Co... 51 National Can Co ' Wheaton Glass Company..... . os eee 
Felton Chemical Co., Inc........ Neumann, Buslee & Wolfe, Inc.............-. Will & Baumer Candle Co... te lies . 539 
Fezandie & Sperrle, Inc 51 New Jersey Zinc Co Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


H 
Baker Chemical Co., J. T Insert facing 580 H 
H 
I 
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